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(HICAGO SINGERS’ 
SERIES IN BOSTON 
ATTAINS NEW PEAK 


fvic Opera Company Opens 
Most Successful Season Yet 
Known in Massachusetts 
Capital— Most Perform- 
ances Sold Out in Advance 
—“‘La Cena delle Beffe” 
Given Initial Hearing in 
First Half of Two Weeks’ 
Visit — “Aida” Brilliantly 
Opens Engagement — New 
Singers Appear—“Resurrec- 
tion,” “Tristan und Isolde,” 
“Faust,” and ‘“Pelléas et 
Mélisande” Are Produced 


OSTON, Feb. 7.—The most suc- 

cessful engagement ever fulfilled 
in this city by the Chicago Civic Op- 
xa Company began in the Opera 
fouse on Monday evening, Jan. 31. 
\ttendance has been the largest in the 
iistory of the Chicago Company’s 
‘isits to Boston, most of the perform- 
ices being sold out in advance. The 
irst production in Boston of “La Cena 
ielle Befte” stood out as a feature in the 
irst of the two weeks, and “Tristan und 
solde” was given its first production 
ere in recent years. Among new mem- 
ers in the company are Vanni-Marcoux, 
wigi Montesanto, Elsa Alsen, Lorna 
Jone Jackson and Maria Kurenko. The 
return of Ciara Shear, a Bostonian, was 
ilso noted with pleasure. 
“Aida,” the opening opera, was a sure- 
re attraction. Claudia Muzio gave a 
uperbly dramatic performance of the 
itle réle, singing with rare richness of 








wice and acting with power. Cyrena 
an Gordon’s Ammneris increases each 
ear in emotional conviction. Charles 


farshall, eschewing stentorian tones, 
ang Radames with well-controlled voice, 
chieving effects of artistry rather than 
f heroic gusto. Cesare Formichi’s 
{monasro commanded attention through 
ine characterization. Virgilio Lazzari’s 
onorous voice lent itself ideally to the 
‘le of the High Priest. Alexander 
\ipnis looked and sang regally as_ the 
iat Giorgio Polacco conducted bril- 
lantiy. 

Mary Garden shone resplendently as 
Katushka in the Tuesday evening per- 


‘ormance of “Resurrection.” Hers was 
an extraordinarily sympathetic por- 
tayal of the wayward heroine. The 


‘omparatively lesser parts were taken by 


went { Ansseau, as Prince Dimitri; 
heen Doone Jackson, Sofia; Maria 
‘aessens, Anna; Anna Hamlin, Fe- 


niteh ka ' Alice D’Hermanoy, La Bossue; 
vara Shear, La Rouge; and Cesare 


‘ormichi as Simonson. Roberto Moran- 
ai cor lucted with musicianly taste. 

Faust,” at the Wednesday matinée, 
*ain proved its annual drawing power. 
“harle Hackett as Faust brought fur- 
insight into his conception of the 
‘e an'l sang with ripened vocal beauty. 
‘ann'-Marcoux scored a great success 
nth his Méphistophélés, singing with 
esse and acting with force. Edith 
“ason sang Marguerite with notable 
turity of voice, and acted with becoming 
*mureness. Richard Bonelli’s suave 


‘olce and manner appeared to advantage 


- Val ‘tine. Maria Claessens sang 
artha fittingly, and Clara Shear was 
* Stebel of grace and charm. Frank St. 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 


On the Eve of His Departure for Italy, the Famous Italian Thrilled New York with Three 
Programs Devoted to the Symphonies of Beethoven 





Atlanta’ s Opera Season Announced 


PTT OO 


Four Bills Were Considered 
Enough in 1910, Nine to Be 
Given This Year by Metro- 
politan—Demand Has Re- 
sulted in Yearly Additions 
to Répertoire 


TLANTA, GA., Feb. 5.—The nego- 

tiating committee of the Atlanta 
Music Festival Association, composed of 
Col. William Lawson Peel, Charles 
Howard Candler and Robert S. Parker, 
has returned from New York, where a 
conference was held with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company to complete ar- 
rangements for the 1927 season of opera 
in this city. 

The announcement of the program for 
the seventeenth annual season of Met- 
ropolitan Opera, issued by this commit- 
tee, includes nine operas in eight per- 
formances, opening on Monday night, 
April 25, in the Armory Auditorium. 
Three operas on the list are new to At- 





Saturday, February 12, 1927. 


lanta audiences. These are: “Gianni 
Schicchi,” “Turandot” and “Mignon.” 
The program for the week includes: 
Monday night, “La Traviata,” with 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Beniamino Gigli 
and Giuseppe De Luca, Tullio Serafin 
conducting. Tuesday night, double bill, 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” with Léon Ro- 
thier, Lawrence Tibbett, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Rosa Ponselle, Dorothea Flexer 
and Mr. Serafin; “Gianni Schicchi,” with 
Mr. De Luca, Louise Hunter and Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, Vincenzo Bellezza con- 
ducting. Wednesday night, “Turandot,” 
with Florence Easton, Miguel Fleta, Mr. 
De Luca, Angelo Bada and Mr. Serafin. 
Thursday night, “Mignon,” with Lucre- 
zia Bori, Marion Talley, Messrs. Gigli, 
Bada and Rothier, Louis Hasselmans 
conducting. Friday matinée, “Lohen’- 
grin,” with Edward Johnson, Mme. Eas- 
ton, Mr. Tibbett and Julia Claussen, 
Giuseppe Bamboschek conducting. Fri- 
day night, “La Forza del Destino,” with 
Miss Ponselle, Mr. Martinelli, Mario Ba- 
siola and Mr. Bellezza. Saturday mati- 
née, “Romeo et Juliette,” with Miss Bori, 
Messrs. Gigli, Bada, Tibbett, Rothier 
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TOSCANINI’S GENIUS 
ELECTRIFIES THREE 
NEW YORK THRONGS 


Famous Italian Conductor Is 
Center of Tumultuous 
Scenes as He Leads Special 
Beethoven Programs—Third 
and Fifth |Symphonies 
Played at Metropolitan, 
First and Ninth at Carnegie 
—Schola Cantorum Supplies 
Chorus for “Ode to Joy” and 
Notable Quartet of Soloists 
Consists of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Louise Homer, Rich- 
ard Crooks and Fraser 
Gange 

C By OSCAR THOMPSON 


NE year ago, when Arturo Toscanini 

fanned into flame the last of his 
audiences of the season in Carnegie 
Hall, it was written here that something 
of sadness pervaded the long demonstra- 
tion which provided a coda for the pro- 
gram, as if there swept over the 
assembly a feeling that what had been 
experienced might never come again. 
Seldom has a premonition proved more 
wrong. 

Three times in a span of four days 
the bright blaze was rekindled last week, 
and Toscanini now departs for Italy 
more than ever the. recognized wonder- 
worker among conductors of the day.. 
First the Metropolitan, then Carnegie 
Hall—a Tuesday, a Saturday, a Sun- 
day—seethed with such commotion as 
only the burningly lyrical Italian can 
now incite; and with his departure there 
comes a reaction that is something like 
a tumble out of the stars. 

That he should have given but three 
of the promised sixteen concerts with 
the New York Philharmonic was a 
tragedy. But those three doubtless 
gained in a quality of pricelessness there- 
by, lamentable as was the illness which 
all but robbed orchestral patrons of 
their most cherished prospect. 

It was on the altar of Beethoven that 
the lyric and dramatic fagots were piled 
and the torch plied, as was appropri- 
ate and almost inevitable in this season 
of Beethoven commemorations. But it 
was Toscanini, not Beethoven, who was 
most glorified. This is said in full recog- 
nition of the fidelity to the composer 
which was not the least of the towering 
qualities of these Toscanini concerts. 
The four symphonies were played with 
an utter consecration to their innate 
beauty, as is Toscanini’s way. Personal 
sensationalism could nowhere truthfully 
be found. But the “Eroica” and the 
Fifth, the First and the Ninth, are not 
of themselves incendiary to the present- 
day New Yorkese, and with the possible 
exception of the Ninth, which had been 
much bruited in advance, and which as- 
sembled notable soloists and the chorus 
of the Schola Cantorum, any one of half 
a dozen other symphonies might have 
been substituted for those played, with- 
out risk of serious disappointment or 
material change in the public’s behavior. 

Toscanini, arisen from his bed of ill- 
ness, Toscanini, the miracle-man, the 
thaumaturge, the sovereign alchemist, 
the conductor sui generis, who had be- 
come in the days of his fullness the 
legend that usually waits for posterity 
to establish, was alone of any really 
cardinal importance to the multitude 
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ANONYMOUS DONORS PROVIDE FOR YOUNG 


San Francisco’s Symphonic 


Series for Children 
Is Begun 
By Marjory M. Fisher 
SAN FRANcIsco, Feb. 5.—The first of 
the children’s symphony concerts was 
given under the direction of Wheeler 
Beckett. A thousand young people heard 
Beethoven, Schubert and Wagner num- 
bers played by the San Francisco Sym- 


phony, and in their turn, contributed 
songs to the program. 
The “Unfinished” Symphony, the 


“Coriolanus” Overture and the Introduc- 
tien to the third act of “‘Lohengrin” con- 
stituted the hour’s program. _Inter- 
spersed comments and illustrations made 
the young auditors acquainted with the 
various groups of the orchestra, and 
with the particular differences between 
instruments. 

Alice Metcalf is the manager. The 
financial backers have chosen to remain 
anonymous. The whole idea is patterned 
closely after successful children’s con- 
certs elsewhere, and prizes are offered 
for the best scrap books and answers to 
questions propounded at each concert. 
Four more of these children’s sym- 
phonies will be given on alternate Fri- 
days in the Columbia Theater. 

The recent “pop” concert in the Cur- 
ran Theater presented the following pro- 
gram to an enthusiastic audience: 

“Jubel” Overture. ceuwar 

“The Swan of Tuonela”........ Sibelius 

“Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs,” 

Georg Schumann 

“The Afternoon of a Faun".....Debussy 

“Nutcracker” Suite..... . Tchaikovsky 

Selections from ‘“‘The Damnation of 

Faust” o8 se edsnens Berlioz 

The numbers had all been played here 
recently, so there was no novelty about 
the program or the playing of it—al- 
though it was up to the regular Hertz 
standard for the “pop” series—which is 
always high. 

Catherine Urner, soprano and com- 
poser, gave a home-coming recital, after 
a period of European study, in Scottish 
tite Hall under the management of the 
Elwyn Bureau. The program was com- 
posed of Italian classics, German lieder, 
songs by Ravel, Koechlin and Debussy, 
and an English group. In all the recital- 
ist showed herself the possessor of high 
artistic ideals. Her voice is genuinely 
pleasing. Doris Olson was the accom- 
panist. 


WALTER DAMROSCH GIVES 
PRAISE TO DAYTON’S CHOIR 





Training School for Leaders Found to 
Have Great Significance—lInspira- 
tion for American Composers Seen 


DAYTON, OHIO, Feb. 5.—Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony, in an interview made public here, 
gives hearty praise to the Dayton Choir 
and the Westminster Choir School, 
which is established in the Ohio center 
for the purpose of training professional 
choir directors. He is quoted as follows: 

“The Westminster Choir School is the 
only one of its kind, so far as I know, 
for the training of choral conductors 
and the betterment of church music. 
Seldom have I witnessed more deter- 
mined and eager workers than the stu- 
dents who form the Westminster Choir. 

“Conductors are born, not made, and 
John Finley Williamson, director of the 





Columbus Chamber of Com- 


merce Honors Damrosch 


OLUMBUS, OHIO, Fed. 5.— 

The Women’s Music Club pre- 
sented Walter Damrosch and the 
New York Symphony in Memorial : 
Hall, when even standing room sold_ 3 
at a premium. The program be- :; 
gan with the Prelude to “Die Meis- 
tersinger.” Following the second 
number, the “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony of Schubert, representatives 
of the Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce presented to Mr. Damrosch 
a huge wreath as a token of ap- 
preciation, especially for his un- 
selfish work for the children. Mrs. 
Timberman, president of the Club, 





gave the conductor a _ traveling 
clock. ROBERT BARR. 
“aves usteneunsseanvecuuasueesvenpesst» i at, ee 


school and choir, is vertainly a born con- 
ductor. In the very short time of its 
existence he has developed the choir to 
an extraordinary degree. 

“The choir is young, it has not yet 
reached the point of perfection, but, if it 
continues along the present lines for a 
few years, it will compare favorably 
with any choral body in the world and 
be quite worthy to go abroad as a repre- 
sentative of the best in American music, 
especially if it extends its répertoire to 
include the best secular music as well 
as religious. I feel that music is for 
all mankind, irrespective of race, color 
or creed. 

“A point not to be overlooked, too, is 
the fact that the existence of such a 
choral organization will encourage the 
American composers to write for it and 
thus inevitably build up a higher stand- 
ard for native choral compositions than 
we have previously had.” 


NEW ORCHESTRA TO 
GIVE NATIVE MUSIC 


Beethoven Symphony Will 
Always Present Work 
by American 


Following the first meeting of the 
junior board of directors of the new 
Beethoven Symphony, with Georges Zas- 
lawsky, conductor, and Roy P. Monahan, 
president, it was announced that, fol- 
lowing the all-Beethoven program which 
will mark the orchestra’s début in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Feb. 22, 
the players will offer at least one Ameri- 
can orchestral composition at each sub- 
sequent concert. 

The chairman of the directorate is 
Camille Miller and it is understood that 
the recommendation of the junior board 
had much to do with this decision, al- 
though Mr. Zaslawsky had already sig- 
nified his willingness to include some of 
the more modern compositions in his or- 
chestral répertoire. 

“While I am not in favor of any of 
the so-called ‘futuristic’ music, and do 
not believe modern compositions should 
be included in an orchestral concert 
merely as a novelty, I do believe that big 
orchestras have neglected the very 
necessary work of encouraging native 

” . . 
composers,” Mr. Zaslawsky said in mak- 
ing his announcement. 
Beethoven Orchestra Honors Toscanini 

Arturo Toscanini and members of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra were 
invited to be guests of honor of the 
newly formed Beethoven Symphony and 
Georges Zaslawsky, its conductor, on 
Thursday evening in the Chalif Studios. 


Congressman Is Soloist With Washing- 
ton Club 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—The Chaminade 
Glee Club, Esther Linkins, director, as- 
sisted by the Hon. Clifton A. Woodrum, 
baritone (Representative from  Vir- 
ginia), and by Helen Belt, violinist, 
Helen Murray and Karl Holer, accom- 
panists, gave a Sunday afternoon mu- 
sicale at the Congressional Country Club 
on Jan. 30. This concert drew the larg- 
est audience that has attended any of 
these events. Congressman Woodrum 
has a beautiful voice, which he uses with 
understanding. Miss Belt, as always, 
played with fine tone and technic. The 
Club was especially happy in singing a 
new composition of Karl Holer’s, “The 
Triumph of the Dance,” for which the 
composer played the accompaniment. In 
Gaul’s “The Holy City,” Congressman 
Woodrum and Elizabeth Jordan, soprano 
of the Club, sang the solos. 

D. DEM. W. 


Ernest Newman to Revisit America 


Boston, Feb. - 5.—Ernest Newman, 
distinguished British writer, who served 
two seasons ago as guest critic on the 
New York Evening Post, has accepted 
an invitation to speak on Beethoven at 
a Boston Symphony concert on March 
28. The address will be a feature of the 
cycle of the composer’s nine symphonies 
and chamber music to be given in this 
city from March 22 to 29. 


All the material in MusitcaL America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





$140,000 Is Price Reported for 
New Opera Boxes 


NE HUNDRED AND FORTY 

THOUSAND DOLLARS is 
reported to be the price which will 
be asked for a box one night a 
week in the new opera house under 
consideration by the heads of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
report states that 150 persons will 
be invited to become box holders. 
This decision is believed to have 
been reached at a recent meeting 
of the Metropolitan Opera Real 
Estate Company, of which R. Ful- 
ton Cutting is president. It is un- 
derstood the boxes will be leased, 
not owned. 








Hofmann May Be Chosen 
Head of Curtis Institute 


TT 





William E. Walter 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—William E. 
Walter, executive secretary of the Curtis 
Institute of Music, announces his resig- 
nation. He will continue, however, to 
direct the Institute until June 1. 

Mr. Walter refuses to disclose the 
reason for his action or to discuss at this 
time the affairs of the conservatory. 
He will, he says, probably leave this city 
at the end of the present term. 

Mr. Walter, for many years identified 
with the management of the Boston 
Symphony. has been directing the des- 
tinies of the Curtis Institute for about 
a year and a half, and will have ful- 
filled two years as executive head at the 
termination of his tenure. He is the 
second director the Institute has had, 
his predecessor having been Johan 
Grolle, formerly a member of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and later head of the 
Settlement Music School, a position he 
still retains. This, like the Curtis Insti- 
tute, was founded by Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok. 

The resignation of Mr. Walter has 
been received with great surprise by 
officials and teachers at the Institute. 
Among Philadelphia musicians it is said 
that the growth of the Curtis Institute 
out of the preliminary organization 
stages has been gratifyingly speedy and 
substantial, and that doubtless it is the 
intention to head the conservatory with 
some person of international prestige. 
It is recalled that in Josef Hofmann the 
Institute has such an imposing figure, 
as well as a man of ability in other than 
purely musical lines. Mr. Hofmann’s 
close friendship with the Boks is likewise 
recalled by some commentators, who say 
they would feel no astonishment to find 
the great piano virtuoso head of the 
Curtis Institute next season. 


Juilliard Protest Meeting Postponed 


The second of the protest meetings in 
connection with Dr. Eugene A. Noble’s 
administration of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, scheduled for Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 5, was postponed until Tuesday 
afternoon, Feb. 15, at 2 o’clock in Bir- 
chard Hall, the Steinway Building. 


“KING'S HENCHMAN” 
CAST IS ANNOUNCED 


Metropolitan Opera Gives De- 
tails of Premiére on 
Feb. 17 


Formal announcement made 
Monday by General Manager Giuli 
Gatti-Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company that the first performance of 
“The King’s Henchman,” the American 
opera which about two years ago he 
commissioned Deems Taylor to write, 
will take place on Thursday evening 
Feb. 17. The date and the cast, togethe: 
with a summary of the story, have 
previously been printed in MUSICAI 
AMERICA. The opera is in three acts, 
with book by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

The opera has been musically pre- 
pared and will be conducted by Tulli: 
Serafin. The stage direction is in th 
hands of Wilhelm von Wymetal. The 
chorus has been trained by Giulio Setti 
Joseph Urban designed and painted th 
scenery which pictures England unde: 
Saxon rule. 

The previously 
in these columns, will be as follows: 


was 


cast, as summarizec 


Eadgar, King of Engiand, 





Lawrence Tibbett 
Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury 
G Me ader 
Aethelwold, Ear! of East Ang! ste 
brother and friend of Ea 
Edward Johns 
Ordgar, Thane of Devon.Louis D' Ang 


Lords at the Hall of 
Gunner 
Cynric. 
Brand... 
Wulfred. . 
Oslac... 

Maccus, servant and friend t 
Aethelwold William Gustafs 

Thored, Master-of-the-Household t 





Hwita, cup-bearer t the King 


x 
A Blacksmith James 
\ Saddler t’a \r 
\ Miller Joseph Ma ers 
A Fisherman Frederick jd 
An Old Man Max Bk 


Aelfrida, Daughter f Ordga 


Ladies at the Hall of King Eade 
Hildeburh Henriette Wakefield 
Ostharu Cirace Anthony 
Godgyfu Louise Lerch 
Leofsydu Dorothea Flexer 

Ase, Servant to Ae ‘ ‘ 

A Blacksmith's Wife Minnie Eg 

A Miller's Wife Mary Bone 

A Fisherman's Wife Grace Anhony 

A Woman Servant Dorothea Flexet 

A Young Girl Louise | } 


Musicians Come and Go 


Wilhelm Furtwangler, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
headed the list of last week’s musical 
arrivals, coming Feb. 10 on the Aqui- 
tania preparatory to his first concert 
with the Philharmonic forces on Feb. 10 
Also on the Aquitania was Mary McCor- 
mick, Texas soprano who has been sing- 
ing at the Paris Opéra. Riccardo Strac 
ciari, baritone, came Feb. 5 on the Conte 
Biancamano. Eleanor Spencer, pianist. 
came Feb. 7 on the President Harding 
Among those sailing were Albert Spald 
ing and Renée Chemet, violinists; Andre 
Benoit, and Leo Tecktonius, pianists 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, tenor of the Met 
ropolitan Opera Company, all on th 
Paris, Feb. 5. 

Margaret Matzenauer, Metropolitar 
Opera contralto, sailed Feb. 1 for a vaca 
tion in Bermuda. 


No Award Made in District of 
Columbia Song Contest 


ee Feb. 9.—An- 
nouncement is 


made by the 
District of Columbia branch of the 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs that none of the poems sub- 
mitted in the contest for an official 
song for Washington has been 
deemed worthy of award. The 
chapter desired, first, a poem, and 
then to have it set to music to be 
the official song of the District of 


+ Columbia. The five judges who 
: decided that none of those sub- 
mitted were worthy were Carl 


Engel, chief of the music division 
of the Library of Congress;, Faith 
Van Valkenburgh Vilas, Mrs. Wil 
liam Wolff Smith. Mrs. Gideon 
Lyon, and Harold Randolph. 

|e. eo 
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A Home Composer 
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Who Belies the Main Street Legend 
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Fallacious Tradition of “Uncultured” Middle-West Refuted by Career of Howard Hanson, Director of Eastman School 
—A Product of Wahoo, Neb., He Traveled Adventurous Road to Rome for Schooling—Early Activities Included 
Picturesque Career as Student and as Chautauqua Player with Novelist and Future Editor as Associates 

















A COMPOSER > CONDUCTOR oF 
AT THE AGE OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
EIGHT YEARS sj ORCHESTRA AT 

















AN EDUCATOR- 
AT TWENTY TWO 








A PRIZEWINNER 
AT ROME at 
JWENTY SIX 











sible to musical art, and 
laugh at the music of 
Main Street. Foreign 
names attract when mu- 
sicians are mentioned, and Old World 
compositions make up many of our 
concert programs. But is America 
really so backward in music? Are 
our homes really so devoid of mu- 
sical genius? Cannot Main Street 
produce the equal of many Old World 
musicians of today? 

One American answers these questions 
emphatically, and lives his answers. His 
career exposes as fallacious the reason- 
ing of those who are inclined to belittle 
the efforts of the native musician. 

He is Dr. Howard Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School of Music at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., one of the largest insti- 
tutions of the kind in the country. Born 
in so typically American a town as Wa- 
hoo, Neb., he is not yet thirty-one but 
is recognized as one of the leading na- 
tive composers of the day. Also a 
talented conductor, he spends his time 








in educating American youths in the 
musical arts and in encouraging and 
developing the production of musical 


composition by his countrymen. 

Were Dr. Hanson a business man, his 
life story might be called a “romance of 
big business,” but as the story of a mu- 
sician it is still more remarkable. 

He was born Oct. 28, 1896, in the lit- 
tle town of Wahoo, noted chiefly for its 
euphonic name and an excellent small 
Swedish Lutheran college, around which 
lusters a small Swedish colony. All his 
arly musical training was obtained in 
this little college, though he went 
through the local public schools and high 
school. Beginning the study of piano at 
the age of seven Dr. Hanson soon took 
ip the study of theory, as his attention 
vas turned almost immedately to com- 
osition. 

“At the age of eight” he says, “I 
urned out my Op. 1, a little trio of dole- 
ul melodies, very much under the in- 
luence of Grieg, who was at that time 

nd who remained for some years my 
nusical idol. Then through the interest 

f the head of the music department, 
’rof. A. O. Peterson, who is now pro- 
essor of music at Gustavus Adolphus 
‘ollege, I was allowed to enter the 
surses in harmony and counterpoint 
ind to pursue my studies with the older 
tudents.” 

From this time on Dr. Hanson’s life 
vas a very full one. He studied piano, 
heory, followed school studies, sang in 
horuses, wrote reams of childish music 
nd did everything musical which came 
» hand. The people there were great 


Entered String Quartet 


“At the age of nine I was given the 
job of learning to play the ‘cello, as 
none of our group could play that in- 
strument,” he continued. “This led to 
the formation of a string quartet which 
would meet often and play indefatigably. 
We also had a creditable little orchestra 
which afforded great experience for all 
of us and a great deal of fun. 

“Tt always riles me a little to read the 
glib accounts of the Main Streets of the 
Middle West, for if that little town 
where I was born didn’t have as much 
appreciation of good music per square 
foot as some of our large Eastern cities, 
I should be willing to eat the town, paved 
streets and all! People who are brought 
up on Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Grieg 
and Lutheran chorales can hardly be 
considered musically illiterate!” 

Reaching high school age, the young 
musician took on the duties of conduct- 
ing, leading the high school orchestra 
through many painstaking, and, he says, 
“nossibly painful,” performances. Here 
was a chance to write for an orchestra 
and to play what he had written, and 
young Hanson did not lose the oppor- 
tunity! He continued the study of pi- 
ano, ’cello and composition and was 
graduated from Luther College by 
special dispensation in regard to the 
matter of age in 1913. 

In the meantime he had been gradu- 
ated with the highest scholarship stand- 
ing from the local high school. “The 


job and that I would make a first-class 
success in some important work! 


Toured in Chautauqua 


“Needing money for further study, I 
then packed up my ’cello and got an 
engagement with the Redpath Chautau- 
qua and Lyceum Bureau, spending the 
next summer and winter touring one- 
night stands from Colorado to New 
York, from Minnesota to Texas and get- 
ting an almost too intimate acquaintance 
with the United States. After accumu- 
lating a small capital, I set off for New 
York, was admitted to the Institute of 
Musical Art and completed the course 
there in one year, graduating in 1915.” 

Being again without money, this be- 
ing before the days of opulent founda- 
tions and educational endowments, the 
young musician again got a job with the 
Redpath Chautauqua and toured the 
country for another summer. For trav- 
elling companions on that tour he had 
the genial novelist, Opie Read and Glenn 
Frank, who later rose to fame as editor 
of the Century and who now is the 
president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

On Mr. Frank’s advice, he left the 
Chautauqua at the end of the summer 
and went to Northwestern university, 
where in 1916 he received his Univer- 
sity degree. He studied composition with 
Arne Oldberg and Peter Christian Lut- 
kin, dean of the school. Dean Lutkin also 
allowed him to begin his teaching ca- 
reer at the same time, as an instructor 




















Dr. Hanson as Seen at His Desk at the Eastman School of Music 
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lovers of choral music and the Swedish superintendent of schools urged me in harmony. “I was in my nineteenth 
chorales of the church; the church sing- strongly against entering the musical year and most of my pupils were older 

HEY sneer at “Babbitt- ("2% and the annual performances of the profession,” Dr. Hanson recalls with a than I,” says Dr. Hanson but they 

4 . c . . . A “ ° ° Py - i . 

ns , ; classic oratorios were great events for smile. “He said that music was no man’s’ were courteous and friendly and we 
homes” as being insen- them. : 


got along beautifully. And, if I do say 
it myself, I could teach harmony! 

“At the end of that year I met Presi- 
dent John Lawrence Seaton of the 
College of the Pacific, California, now 
president of Albion College. President 
Seaton offered me the professorship of 
theory in the college, a position I ac- 
cepted with alacrity. My age worried 
him a bit—I was still under twenty 
but as he said, it was a fault which time 
would overcome, and he took the chance.” 

After three years the position of dean 
of the conservatory became vacant and 
Dr. Hanson was appointed to the post 
at the age of twenty-two, establishing 
a new age record for academic deanships. 
In this year he had his first opportunity 
to conduct a “real” orchestra when 
Walter Henry Rothwell permitted him 
to lead his “Symphonic Rhapsody” with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

“I have conducted many excellent or- 
chestras since that time,” says Dr. Han- 
son, “but I never hope to get in this 
world the thrill which I had in hearing 
the first chord of my own music from a 


” 


great orchestra! 
Won Prix de Rome 


He remained in the position of dean 
for two more years and was entering his 
third, when he received a wire that one 
of his orchestral compositions had won 
the Prix de Rome of the American 
Academy in Rome in its first competition 
for American composers. So in Janu- 
ary, 1922, he sailed for Italy, where he 
spent two and a half years composing, 
and incidentally having the opportunity 
of conducting some American programs 


with the Rome orchestra. There he 
wrote his “Nordic” Symphony, “North 
and West,” “Lux Aeterna,” the string 


quartet which received the Library of 
Congress Coolidge commission in Oc- 
tober, 1925, and the choral work, “The 
Lament for Beowulf,” which had its first 
presentation by the Choral Union and 
the Chicago Symphony at the Ann Arbor 
Festival last year. 

On coming back to America for a 
short leave from the Academy to con- 
duct “North and West” with the New 
York Symphony, Dr. Hanson was in- 
vited to Rochester by Albert Coates to 


conduct the “Nordic” Symphony with 
the Rochester Philharmonic. There he 
met George Eastman and President 


Rush Rhees of the University of Roch- 
ester. 


“After conducting in the United 
States, I had returned to Rome,” says 
Dr. Hanson, “when I received a letter 


from Dr. Rhees, offering me the direc- 
torship of the Eastman School of Music. 
Realizing the tremendous opportunities 
of this great school, I was quite willing 
to leave the quiet haven of Rome for 


[Continued on page 18] 
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Three Toscanini Concerts 





[Continued from page 1] 


forced by untoward circumstances to 
struggle for admission to three concerts 


instead of having their number dis- 
tributed among more than five times 
three. 


The throngs that were turned away 
were large enough to have saved the 
very lives of some of the orchestras New 
York has permitted to go under in the 
last decade or so. 

x * * 

But forgetting—which can’t be done— 
the personal power of Toscanini, these 
three concerts presented not only the 
most notable Beethoven playing of the 
year, but a Beethoven of such beauty as 
could not fail to convert for the moment 
the most renegade of those who had 





strayed from the Beethoven fold. Con- 
victions that have been a matter of slow 
accretion with respect to the Ninth Sym- 
phony, especially the choral movement, 
were utterly shaken by the transcendent 
nobility of these performances. This 
was a Beethoven free of frustrations; a 
Beethoven who did more than stamp his 
feet in a frenzy when the thoughts he 
struggled to utter would not resolve 
themselves into their musical equiva- 
lents; a Titan who stopped shaking his 
fist at the sun and brought to the wine- 
press the most luscious products of the 
vine. 
* i é 

Tuesday night’s program at the Met- 
ropolitan consisted of the Third and the 
Fifth Symphonies. There was little sug- 
gestion of the Italian conductor’s 
protracted confinement as he _ stepped 
with nervous celerity to his place of 
leadership. The introductory ovation 
over, he plunged into the “Eroica” with 
the fervor and surety of a virtuoso vio- 
linist intent on phrase perfection and 
beauty of tone in the employment of a 
solo instrument. There was immediately 
felt the incessant shaping and coloring, 
the unremitting play of nuance, the gift 
of new revelation in passages that have 
done mere “bridge” duty, and the clair- 
audient quality of hearing and trans- 
mitting unguessed niceties of tone and 
accent, the while all was suffused with 
a glow of emotional warmth that seemed 
to belie the almost incredible care in- 
herent in this modeling—the indices of 
Toscanini’s art. 

The Metropolitan, as has been re- 
marked so many times, yields no such 
orchestral sonorities as Carnegie Hall. 
Consequently, it was an ensemble with- 
out its fullest lustre and somewhat cir- 
cumscribed as to climaxes, that was 
listened to Thursday. But—to name 
one instance in many—the memory can 
be searched for any such sheer beauty 
of sound in this particular passage as 
was given the famous andante repetition 
in the last movement of the allegro 
theme lifted bodily from the ‘“Prome- 
theus” ballet. Nor can the reviewer re- 
call an instance in his own experience 
when the fugato writing which forms so 


4nnounce State Contest of Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs 


HE New York State contest 

preparatory to the national con- 
tests sponsored by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, will be 
held in New York City between 
March 15 and April 1, according 
to announcement from Etta Hamil- 
ton Morris, chairman of State and 
district contests. The Liberty Dis- 
trict contest, covering New York, 
+ -New Jersey and Pennsylvania, will 
: follow these immediately. The 
: finals will be held at the National 
Biennial in Chicago during the 





week of April 18. 








singular a part of the Funeral March 
has had such mordant beauty. To note 
still one other detail, how deftly—and, 
it might be said, how modernly—the 
daringly dissonantal elements in the first 
movement were 
stressed, but al- 
ways within a 
moderate scale of 
dynamics and a 
symmetrical bal- 
ance of parts. 

The Fifth was 
more lyrical than 
many perform- 
ances of it have 
been, but was 
none _ the less 
charged with 
drama. Its cres- 
cendi were things 
to marvel at, 
though other con- 
ductors have pushed them further. My- 
stery has seldom veiled more absorb- 
ingly those vague stirrings out of which 
spring the heroic proclamations of the 
Finale. Quite possibly the effect would 
have been heightened at Carnegie; there 
would have been a tingle in the brass 
and a bite in the strings beyond what 
was heard in the opera house. But in 
every other aspect it was a performance 
Toscanini himself surely would find diffi- 
cult to surpass. 

* * * 

Sunday’s combination of the First and 
Ninth Symphonies had a prior hearing at 
the students’ concert on Saturday night. 
On both occasions soloists for the Choral 
Symphony were Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Louise Homer, Richard Crooks and 
Frazer Gange, backed and flanked by the 
Schola choristers. It is of the Sunday 
concert that these lines are written. 

Despite its path-breaking Minuet 
and the abandon of the Finale, the First 
Symphony represents undeveloped Bee- 
thoven. On this occasion, due perhaps 
to the intensely lyrical quality that Tos- 
canini imparts to what he conducts 
when there is little opportunity for 
drama, the first-born of the nine seemed 





Bring Tumultuous 





more Mozartean than customary; and 
although the performance was one of 
the highest polish and finish, with a 
superb dash in the last movement, it 
seemed to emphasize what the symphony 
lacked quite as much as what it pos- 
sessed. As a prelude to the Ninth, it 
was delightfully presented; but it re- 
mained just that—a prelude to the 
Ninth. 

No very long memories are required 
to recall the first performance of the 
Choral Symphony with which Toscanini 
electrified New York in the days of his 
operatic regency. Then it was the Met- 
ropolitan chorus, rather than the orches- 
tra, which contributed most to the 
overwhelming effect of the presentation. 
It would be carrying praise too far to 
aver that the Schola achieved an equal 
splendor under Toscanini’s baton—for 
the difference between the choruses and 
their training might as well be conceded 
at the outset—but it must be said, never- 
theless, that never has this vocal en- 
semble hurled forth its composite tone 
with such abandon, such stirring tonal 
quality, such heroic overriding of diffi- 
culties. There were deficiencies of pitch, 
but they seemed immaterial in the face 
of the vigor and the truly triumphant 
spirit with which Schiller’s Ode was 
projected. 

And, for once, there was no question- 
ing the adequacy of the quartet of solo- 
ists. Frazer Gange began their part 
of the Finale with a firm and sturdy 
utterance of the recitative and ensuing 
melody fer baritone. Richard Crooks 
made real music of the tenor solo that 
has balked voices beyond number, and 
it was a tribute to both Mme. Rethberg 
and Mme. Homer that the most glaring- 
ly unvocal phrases allotted them in the 
quartet writing lost for the listener most 
—though not all—of their traditional 
awkwardness. 

But if the choral finale profited most 
from the fervor and dynamic power of 
Toscanini, in drawing from the combined 
vocal and instrumental ensemble a paean 
of exultation that left the listener 
shaken to the heel, there was beauty in 


Scenes 


equal measure, if of a different charac- 
ter, in the hauntingly lovely slow move- 
ment, which seemed on Sunday the most 
treasurable Beethoven wrote; and in the 
cosmic churning of the opening Allegro, 
belittling any and 
all of the pro- 
grammatic ex- 
planations that 
have been writ- 
ten around it in 
the endeavor to 
show an organic 
connection with 
the Ode to Joy. 
Whether or not 
Beethoven had 
any thought of 
Schiller’s lines 
when he shaped 
this Allegro, he 
put into it gigan- 
tic thoughts that 
so dwarf the 
Hymn to Joy as 
to suggest that it was Schiller who 
should have taken a leaf from the book 
of Beethoven—something this reviewer 
still finds it difficult to say with respect 
to the choral movement, much as Tos- 
canini’s performance of it tended to re- 
suscitate old doubts that had been laid 
away. 

There were endless recalls for the 
weary conductor—plainly a spent flame 
—and a wreath of red roses. The audi- 
ence stood to greet him at both the 
Thursday and the Sunday concerts. The 
feeling lingers that if Toscanini wer 
to become one of New York’s regular 
leaders, with the problem week in and 
week out of providing programs of di- 
versified interest, he might not find his 
audiences so primed and eager to take 
fire. But if there remains a substantial 
difference between three concerts and 
thirty, or twice thirty, those who were 
of that supremely fortunate minority 
able to gain admission to the three have 
the lordlier memories to vaunt, hence- 
forth, in recalling the supreme experi- 
ences of their quest of beauty in the 
tonal art. 














Boston Symphony Introduces Copland Novelty 





SIDE from the furore caused by Tos- 
canini’s three Beethoven concerts, 
New York’s orchestral week included two 
programs by the Boston Symphony, 
Thursday night and Saturday afternoon 
under the leadership of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, and a Sunday concert by the 
New York Symphony conducted by Otto 
Klemperer. The most discussed indi- 
vidual number was a concerto for piano 
and orchestra in one movement by Aaron 
Copland which had its first performance 
in New York, though previously heard 
in Boston. 

Serge Prokofieff’s “Classic Symphony” 
played at both of the Boston Symphony 
concerts, also attracted more attention 
than most novelties, although the records 
show that it was not entirely new, hav- 
ing had a performance at the hands of 
the Russian Symphony as far back as 
December 1918. 


Wild Copland, Tame Prokofieff 


The Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor; Aaron Copland, 
pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 3, 
evening. The program: 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 3......Bach 

Classic Symphony, Op. 25...... Prokofieff 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 

Copland 
Mr. Copland 
(First time in New York) 

Symphony in D Minor....... Franck 

If there were hisses in Carnegie Hall 
Thursday night, they were too feeble to 
reach the ears of the occupant of seat 
V34. What the conservative left of the 
house may have thought about the tor- 
nado of dissonance which swept down 
upon it can be left to others to record; 
the radical right neither tore its hair 
nor swooned away. Yet if ever there 
was hissable music it was present on 
this occasion in all possible provocative- 
ness. An outlander in ignorance of 
what had happened previously in Boston 
might immediately turn an accusing 
glance at Serge Prokofieff, but that erst- 
while neo-fantast was a Mozartean 
melodist on this occasion, basking in the 
sweetness of his own innocence, the 
while a bad boy from Brooklyn broke al! 
the windows and pulled all the cats’ tails. 
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Copland’s concerto is easily the most 
striking of all the attempts to acclimate 
jazz to the concert halls. It is the only 
one this reviewer has heard possessing 
any real abandon, any spirit of dia- 
blerie or don’t care. On first hearing, 
it had audacity, effrontery, vulgarity, 
and with these something of finality, 
whereas its predecessors reflected tenta- 
tiveness, uncertainty, compromise, cau- 
tion. Very likely this was because Cop- 
land had no doubts as to his own mas- 
tery of his materials; this music could 
have been flung from him in utter dis- 


regard of how it would sound. Equal 
indifference apparently was shown to 
the priority rights of others. Car- 


penter’s “Skyscrapers” was quoted ad 
lib., but with a much sharper cracking 
of the whip. The two sections of the 
work, with a return at the close to the 
mood of the opening, after the hurling 
of all the tin pans of a certain celebrated 
alley, suggested a “real life’ program, 
but the composer provided no enlighten- 
ment as to why he felt impelled to make 
such a piker of George Gershwin. At 
any rate, it was Serge Koussevitzky who 
suggested the writing of the Concerto 
and he lived up to his part of the bar- 
gain by playing it as no other work of 
this character has been played by a sym- 
phony orchestra in New York. The lis- 
tener was for, against, or on the fence, 
with the probabilities that if a ballot 
could have been taken, most of the pros- 
pective voters would have discovered 
that they forgot to register. 

This reviewer ventures the opinion 
that the work will be heard again. The 
reviewer, however, may be elsewhere. 


* * * 


Prokofieff’s “Classic” Symphony may 
have been intended as a jest. If so, the 
joke probably was on the composer, for 
this is altogether attractive music. 
Felix Borowski was quoted in the pro- 
gram notes as writing that the com- 
poser’s idea was to catch the spirit of 
Mozart and put down that which, if he 
were living now, Mozart might put into 
his scores. Mozart, a modernist of his 
own time, might conceivably have done 
something very different, face to face 
with the Copland idiom. What Pro- 





kofieff did was to imitate the Mozart of 
Mozart’s own day, wittily, prettily, 
spiritedly. A sly humor overtops grace, 
and there is no languishing in this music, 
no real echo of Mozartean tenderness; 
but there are tunes, and these are deftly, 
jauntily orchestrated, with never so 
much as a momentary discord to betray 
the nihilist. The projection was cameo- 
cut in its perfection. 

Otherwise the audience was rejoiced 
by a thewy performance of G Major 
Brandenburg Concerto, and a brightly 
sonorous and high-spirited one of the 
Franck Symphony, the lyrical side of 
which was stressed unremittingly. 

i. Be 


Mr. Koussevitzky Again 


The Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
5, afternoon. The program: 


Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra in 
B Minor, No. 12... ; Handel 
A Norfolk Rhapsody, No. 1, 
Vaughn Williams 
Classical Symphony, Op. 25...Prokofieff 
Symphony in B Flat, No. 1, Op. 38, 
Schumann 


Mr. Koussevitzky gave a clear and de- 
lightful reading of the Handel Concerto, 
one that brought out all its delicate 
beauty, which the splendid string choir 
of this orchestra was eminently fitted to 
do. The “Norfolk Rhapsody” while not 
announced as a “first time” was cer- 
tainly unfamiliar to most of its hearers. 
It is a well intentioned work, the themes, 
said to be taken from Norfolk Folk- 
songs, are slim in content, however, and 
sound more like bird calls. On the whole 
the piece is placid music, agreeable to 
hear but unexciting. Prokofieff’s Sym- 
phony seemed more in the spirit of Ros- 
sini than Mozart which the composer is 
said to have endeavored to catch. The 
manner may be Mozartean but it lacks 
the humanness that characterizes the 
Salzburg composer. 

Schumann’s “Spring” Symphony has 
had lighter, more magnetic perform- 
ances. Mr. Koussevitzky gave a careful, 
scholarly reading of the score and one 
that commanded both respect and ad- 


[Continued on page 35] 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


Colorado Springs Branch of American Music Society Fosters Interest in Contemporary Composers of All Nationalities — 
Program Committee Presents Varied Lists — Athens Club, Stimulated by Competitive Groups, Plays Active Part in 
Community Life—San Antonio Club Celebrates Brilliant Twenty-fifth Anniversary — Matinée Club of Casa Grande, 
Arizona, Lends Aid to Civic Enterprise 


OLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLO., Feb. 2.—Local 
interest in the activi- 
ties of contemporary 
composers is fostered 
by the Colorado Springs 
branch of the American Music Soci- 
ety, which was founded here twenty 
years ago by the late Frederic Ayres 
Johnson. At the time of organiza- 
tion, the aim of the society was the 
exploitation of American composers 
exclusively, but this policy was later 























Miss Frances C. 
Athens Music Club, Athens, Tenn. 


modified, and the scope of the pro- 
grams was widened to include modern 
and contemporary music of all nationali- 
ties. Mr. Johnson, himself widely known 
through his compositions published un- 
der the name of Frederic Ayres, was the 
first president of the soicety, and was 
honorary president until his death last 
November. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Faust, who has been 
president of the club manv times during 
its existence, has through her progres- 
sive ideals and liberal attitude main- 
tained a fine co-operative spirit among 
the members and made possible the pres- 
ent flourishing condition of the organiza- 
tion. As the monthly meetings are held 
in the homes of members, the personnel 
of the club is limited, only those who 
are able to contribute to the programs 
being invited to join. The popularity 
of the meetings, to which non-members 
are admitted as guests, has resulted in a 
perpetual waiting list. 

An idea of the society’s activities may 
be gained from a résumé of the materia! 
presented during the season of 1925-26 
under the direction of the program com- 
mittee, headed by Miss Daisy Ann 
Thompson. At the opening meeting in 
November, the program contained songs 
by Pearl Curran and two-piano works 
by Brahms, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and 
Edward Burlingame Hill. The second 
program of modern Italian and Spanish 
music held compositions by Zanella, Al- 
behiz and Granados, and the third sub- 
ject, Oriental music, was illustrated by 
such Occidental composers as_ Lily 
Strickland, James H. Rogers, Efrem 
Zimbalist and Norman Peterkin. 

Modern Russian music formed the 
basis for the February meeting, when 
works by Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, 
Balakirev, Grechaninov and Skriabin 
were presented. The March meeting, 
which was open to the public and held 

the Little Theater of the municipal 
auditorium, was devoted to American 
composers; those represented on the pro- 
gram were Rubin Goldmark, Albert 
Stoessel, Florence Parr Gere and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. 


Moffitt, President of the 





‘“‘What is modern music” was the sub- 
ject discussed at the April meeting, with 
a program containing works of Ravel, 
Respighi, Strauss and Korngold. At the 
season’s last meeting in May, the subject 
was the activities of the League of Com- 
posers, the International Composers’ 
Guild, the American Music Guild and 
the Edwgrd MacDowell Colony, while 
the musical program included “Inter- 
mezzo” and “Fete Galante” by the Den- 
ver composer, Francis Hendricks, and a 
reading of Osear Wilde’s “The Selfish 
Giant” to the music of Liza Lehmann. 

The officers of the society are: Mrs. 
Frederick A. Faust, president; Wilhelm 
Schmidt, vice-president; Mrs. Heward 
Moore, recording secretary; Mrs. L. H. 
Hill, corresponding secretary. 


Music Week Fostered 
By Tennessee Society 
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ATHENS, TENN., Feb. 2.—With the ob- 
ject of developing the talent of the mem- 
bers and stimulating interest in music 
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Miss Jessie 


Ra 


Secretary of the 


Johnson, 
Athens Musie Club, Athens, Tenn. 


Athens Music 
1921. As the 
meetings are held in private residences, 
the membership was restricted to twenty- 
five, with the understanding that this 
limitation will be removed as soon as the 
organization is in a position to own its 


in the community, the 
Club was founded Oct. 1, 


home. 

Miss Frances Cullen Moffit, director of 
music in the Tennessee Wesleyan Cédl- 
lege, was elected president. Other pres- 
idents, who have since served, are Mrs. 
Mary S. Pahr and Mrs. Floy Smiley. 

The club is divided into two sections 
the “Handel” and the “Haydn”—each 
presenting programs in turn, and this 
arrangement results in a friendly riv- 
alry. For the last two years, the course 
of study has been so conducted as to 
consider one country at a time, taking 
the composers of that nation in chrono- 
logical order. The books recommended 
by the National Federation have been 
studied, and the work required by the 
State Federation has been carried out. 

There are three auxiliaries under the 
supervision of the club, making a total 
of more than 100 members, and all are 
federated. One first prize was won by 
a member of the Juvenile Auxiliary at 
the State Federation contest in 1924. 

The Athens Music Club was the first 
organization in a small town to take up 
Music Week in Tennessee; the observance 
of the week was begun the next year 
after the idea was originated, and the 
community has shown a steadily grow- 


ing interest. The music memory con- 
test conducted in the grammar school has 
been arranged by the club, and a silver 
loving cup was awarded as a prize to 
the winning grade. The club is ambi- 
tious to increase its influence in the com- 
munity, and plans are being made for 
an extension of its public work. 


San Antonio Club Is 


Pioneer in Its State 








rangements for the entertainment in the 
ballroom of the St. Anthony Hotel. Mrs. 
Joseph Choate King presided as toast- 
mistress, and the principal speaker of 
the evening was Harry Hertzberg, son of 
the life-president. Congratulatory mes- 
sages were received from musical no- 
tables in many parts of the United 
Mrs. Hertzberg was presented 
with a silver loving cup from the Belles 
Artes Club and a silver basket from the 
Tuesday Musical Club. Two hundred 
and fifty members and guests were in at- 
tendance. 


otates. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 2. — The 
Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio 
has the honor of being the first music 
club for women organized in Texas, and 
has the further distinction of having had 
only one president, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
in whose home its meetings, and the 
meetings and rehearsals of the various 
branches which grew out of it, have been 
held continuously since 1901. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the club and 
the birthday of the founder were cele- 
brated simultaneously the last week of 
January in 1926. 

The small group of charter members, 
who met with Mrs. Hertzberg for or- 
ganization, was composed of Mrs. Ed- 
ward Sachs, Mrs. Ernest Rische, Mrs. J. 
H. Cassidy, Mrs. Joseph Goldman, An- 
toinette Newcomb and Blanche Swarth- 
out. 

A choral department, known as the 
Tuesday Musical Auxiliary Chorus, was 
formed in 1903 under the direction of 
Carl Hahn, now of New York This 
chorus, now called the Chaminade Cl 
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Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, President of the Tues- 
day Musical Club, San Antonio, Tex. 


ral Society, is a leading organization 
under the direction of David Griffin of 
Austin. Other outgrowths from the 
original club are a violin octet, directed 
by Mrs. Edward Sachs, and a piano 
ensemble under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Alexander McCollister. A junior 
and a juvenile department were added in 
1924. 

The club has been active in charitable 
work since its organization, giving bene- 
fit concerts and making gifts of musical 
instruments to bring happiness into the 
lives of the less fortunate. 

A national contest for a musical 
pageant was recently sponsored by the 
club. The judges—Mrs. Emogene Hogle 
Putnam of Boston, Linwood Taft of 
Chicago and Dr. Dwight Wenty of 
Georgetown, Tex.—selected the pageant 
submitted by Emily Westen of San An- 
tonio. Miss Westen was presented with 
the cash prize of $500 at the celebra- 
tion of the club’s silver anniversary on 
Jan. 30, 1926. 

Maria Ascarra was chairman of ar- 








Casa Grande Members 
Travel Far to Confer 


Casa GRANDE, ARIZ., Feb. 2.—Situated 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad is the 
little town of Casa Grande, and as the 
traveler through, he does not 
dream of the talent hidden 
among its groves of tamarisk and euca- 
lyptus. The Matinée Musical Club has 
its home here as a thriving organization, 
founded and federated in 
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musical 


which was 


1924. 

Arizona is a country of “magnificent 
distances,” and whenever Mrs. B. J. 
McKinney, president of the club, attends 


+ 


its meetings, she motors from her home 
at the Rancho de la Ventana forty-eight 
miles away. Soon after the club was 
started, the State President, Mrs. T. J. 
Prescott of Phoenix, drove 120 miles to 
visit the young organization for an 
afternoon of instruction and encourage- 

At the time of foundation, the mem- 
bership of the club was strictly limited 
to a few capable and earnest students. 
Now that it is more than two years old, 
it will soon be necessary to amend the 
constitution and increase the member- 
many applications have been 
made for admission. The club has been 
offered several State chairmanships, but 

only two—those of the 
mmittee and the program 
committee for the State convention held 
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Mrs. Frederick A. Faust, President of the 
American Music Society, Colorado Springs, 
‘ olo 


last spring—both offices having been 
filled by Mrs. Robert Denton. 

As a result of the club’s activities, the 
interest in music has grown remarkably 
in Casa Grande. The club lends its tal- 
ent for benefit concerts toward the build- 
ing of a Presbyterian church and toward 
many other worthy projects. The small 
community in which the club is func- 
tioning has received a new vision of 
music and of Federation work. 
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Quoting the Dean in Self-Defense, or 
More About the Season’s Orches- 
tral Novelties—Meanwhile, Bodanz- 
ky Suggests a Test for Banality 
in Music Criticism—Laughing at 
Napoleon, a Tale of Amato and 
Toscanini—Two Tenors in a Love 
Feast, With or Without Potatoes— 
American Opera Revives the Dic- 
tionary Issue—Dr. Noble Clarifies 
Juilliard Situation 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
AS I fully expected, my remarks last 
week with respect to the orchestral 
novelties of the season, stirred ire in 
several quarters. Although I made it 
clear that I particularly applaud the 
conductor who will give new works sec- 
ond performances, instead of cramming 
more novelties into his programs for a 
single hearing only, then to assume an 
attitude of apparent indifference toward 
them, I find my résumé 
“destructive.” 


denounced as 
Grant R. Hazens, one of 
several to express themselves on the sub- 
ject, says: 

“Never has the composer, and particu- 
larly the American composer, been the 
victim of snap-judgment more cruelly 
than today. Unless a work is a knock- 
out because of sensationalism it is de- 
rided, sneered at, dismissed with no real 
study or knowledge of its merits. The 
critics never see the actual scores. They 
have a lot of preconceived ideas as to 
just what ‘good music’ is, or isn’t, they 
slap on a mental measuring stick, and 
they point their thumbs down on new 
music just as often as they can. It sur- 
prises me that you, who have a reason to 
encourage the music of our American 
progressives, should help to obliterate in 
a sentence works such as you and your 
critic so unceremoniously send to the ash 
heap.” 

I, for one, am ready to join with Mr. 
Hazens in lamenting the inability of 
critics today to study the printed scores 
of most of the novelties they write about. 
I have no doubt that if they went a 
more leisurely gait, there would be more 
score-reading and criticism would benefit 
thereby. Composers, of course, would 
feel that they were being given a fairer 
deal. 

But I think W. J. Henderson is right 
when he asserts, as he did in his recent 
article, “On Centenaries and Resurrec- 
tions,” that it is really the audience, not 
the critics, who turn thumbs down or 
thumbs up, and the millennium prob- 
ably is a long way off when audiences, 
to any very large extent, will be com- 
posed of score-readers. 

To quote Henderson: “According to 
musicians, the critics are always wrong 
when they declare a composition to be 
of little or no value. If anyone would 
take the useless trouble to examine the 
records of productions and ensuing com- 
ments in any one city in the world over 
a series of twenty-five years, he would 
inevitably find that the critics of that 
city had erred more frequently in prais- 
ing worthless compositions than in con- 
demning good ones. Mysteriously formed 
public opinion would be found to have 
kept alive those which it pronounced 
good (whether rightly or wrongly) and 


permitted most of those praised by the 
critics to sink into oblivion.” 

Henderson takes up the case of Griffes, 
quoting an assertion by Henrietta 
Strauss, writing in Modern Music, that 
music can survive “the honest antagon- 
ism of the critics but not the dishonest 
opposition of public indifference.” Novel 
as it may seem, we find the dean of 
critics on the public’s side, and this ar- 
raignment of public indifference as “dis- 
honest” plainly appeals to his funny- 
bone. That the public should, as he puts 
it, “wickedly, falsely and with malicious 
intent to deceive itself, refuse to accept 
the gospel according to Griffes” (and 
Henderson admits that Griffes “left 
some fine music, though not much’) 
strikes him as a little grotesque. Me, too. 
The public is, as he says, the great dis- 
interested body that has no theories to 
propound, no doctrines to preach; it sits 
and waits for something it will like; it 
may not find that something in a first 
performance, yet find it later; the duty 
of repetitions in such instances rests 
with the interpretative artists, irrespec- 
tive of critical verdicts; but the lack of 
such repetitions, especially of most of 
the ultra-modern works—and Henderson 
refers specifically to those brought out 
with much advance heralding by the 
various modernist groups—is because in 
nine cases in ten the listening audience 
says, “Well, that’s that”—and it is! 

It may be, however, that the dean is 
going a little strong when he ventures 
“the unconquerable' prediction” that 
“fifty years hence not a note of all this 
music which we now discuss so eagerly 
will be performed.” 


* ~ 


HESE remarks were occasioned, how- 

ever, not by the music of the modern- 
ists, but by the boredom which I pre- 
sume all the reviewers are enduring this 
season as the result of the flood of Bee- 
thoven, good, bad and indifferent, at- 
tendant on worldwide observance of the 


centenary of the Bonn composer’s 
death. Beethoven, unlike Bach, has 


never had to be rediscovered, and for 
this reason the works which dropped 
into obscurity did so because they were 
inferior, not because they were lost or 
neglected. 

So we find the critical doyen laying 
down the proposition—“without reserva- 
tion”’—that “discarded art works are 
those which have failed to meet the con- 
ditions of life,” and in the survival of 
the fittest, “have not survived because 
they were not the fittest.” 

Public opinion, not criticism, deter- 
mines which are the fittest, says Hender- 
son—and that, it seems to me, is real 
handsome of him, as a critic, as well as 
being the logic of the situation. So far 
as my own remarks of a week ago are 
concerned, I think that if public opinion 
could be sounded out with respect to the 
works enumerated it would be found to 
coincide quite generally with critical 
opinion. 

At any rate, nothing has come to my 
knowledge of demands for repetitions 
which stony-hearted conductors have 
been unwilling to concede. 

* * * 


UT I do like an occasional game of 

turn-about, in which musicians 
gather courage and tell the critics just 
what they think of them. With, what 
grace, I wonder, would Olin Downes 
read a critique to the effect that his col- 
umn bristled with errors of fact. How 
would Lawrence Gilman care to be told 
that his English was superficial virtu- 
osity, or Mr. Henderson that his methods 
were antiquated. How would Mr. Chot- 
zinoft but it becomes monotonous. 


Artur Bodanzky coulc give these il- 
lustrious scribes a helpful hint or two. 
He happens to be one of the many musi- 
cians who have told me recently how 
admirably they think Olga Samaroff is 
filling her position as critic for the Eve- 
ning Post. “Because she is a musician,” 
he said. “Too many of our American 
critics lack reverence and respect, not 
for individual performers or perform- 
ances—they can lose themselves in en- 
thusiasm there—but for Art. They can 
sit back with their full stomachs” (and 
somehow he seemed very lean and hungry 
when he said it) “and write condescend- 
ingly of Beethoven. They can ruin the 
career of a sensitive person by laughing 
at a weak performance. They forget 
that anyone who lays claim to the 
smallest brain can pick flaws. It is easy 
to negate. Let them try to praise with- 
out being banal and there they have a 
task!” 

I cannot agree with everything Mr. 
Bodanzky says—with that line about the 
full stomachs, for instance. Critics, you 
know are supposed to be dyspeptics, 


though several of those now active in 
New York plainly were well nourished 
in their infancy before they fell heir 
to the critical malady. 

= = = 


ERE is a tale of Pasquale Amato. 

Few singers at the Metropolitan so 
endeared themselves to the public and 
to their confreres behind the scenes as 
this famous baritone, so that there is 
rejoicing that he is in our midst again, 
once more a familiar singer in New 
York, though now as a vocal teacher, 
not an opera star. 

In talking of Toscanini, Amato told 
me of one of the few times he had stage 
fright and how he made the great con- 
ductor titter as he stood at his desk. 

It was during the first part of Gior- 
dano’s “Mme. Sans Gene” in which 
Amato assumed the réle of Napoleon. 
It was bad enough to try to be a his- 
torical character whom everyone knew 
so much about both in the matter of ap- 
pearance and behavior. Amato realized 
his difficulties and during one of the dra- 
matic scenes when he had to snatch a 
decoration from the neck of de Neipperg, 
whom he believed to be his wife’s lover. 
the words of his cue forsook him. 

Worse, and more of it, when he heard 
the prompter giving him the words, he 
couldn’t pronounce them. His tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth. 

Finally, after a terrible moment of 
hesitation, he managed to sing the music 
but to something that sounded like 
“Goofy! Goofy! Goo!” 

And Toscanini, in the orchestra pit, 
laughed in the face of the stuttering 
Napoleon! 


baal = = 


KNOW of at least one person other 

than myself who expected to enjoy 
“Pelléas” at the Metropolitan more 
than the mustachioed gentlemen who 
lean on their elbows over the Family 
Circlé railing. Paul Doguereau, the 
very young French pianist, is in town 
and he registered anticipatory excite- 
ment over hearing the Maeterlinck-De- 
bussy product. I italicize hearing. Al- 
though Paul had been present at a 
Paris “Pelléas,” he did not, on an occa- 
sion he described to one of my imps, 
have opportunity to give full sway to 
his auditory sense. Paul thinks the per- 
formance at his first “‘Pelléas” was not 
so good. I italicize thinks. He bases this 
assumption on the attitudes of the sing- 
ers and the motions of the conductor, 
both of which his eyes recorded. His 
ears were occupied mostly with the 
gently harmonious sounds of a woman’s 
tears falling regularly at the beginning 
of each act and ceasing during the in- 
termissions. Paul marveled at this un- 
expected demonstration, for the lady 
was Claude Debussy’s widow, and she, 
he says, is such a calm, self-controlled, 
businesslike person. Yes, probably it 
was a bad performance, he agrees. So 
now he is grateful to Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza for an opportunity to hear the 
music, sans the tears. 


= + ~ 


S there a world’s greatest tenor? 

John McCormack says no. So does 
Edward Johnson. 

But John thinks Eddie the best dra- 
matic tenor and Eddie thinks John is the 
lyric kingpin of them all. 

So there you are. 

But that isn’t all of it. 
Eddie has a perfect figure. 
move, Johnson. Speak right up. 

John, says Johnson, is the soul of gen- 
erosity. That is what I call meeting an 
issue with diplomacy. Especially after 
McCormack, to please his pretty daugh- 
ter—so they say—has taken off some 
thirty-five pounds by a diet regimen that 
excludes bread, butter and potatoes. 
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John says 
You’re 


HE exchange of compliments started 

in London. There, it appears, McCor- 
mack was acclaimed on the billboards as 
the world’s greatest tenor. He was in- 
terviewed and denied the soft impeach- 
ment. 

“IT am not the greatest tenor in the 
world,” he told the amazed interviewer. 
“I object to the title. There is no ‘great- 
est tenor’ today. The greatest tenor is 
dead and the next one has not arrived.” 

Imagine the daggers that are being 
sharpened for him in certain quarters 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
out in Chicago. No greatest tenor! The 
very idea, when there are at least four 
Italians who have proved, to everyone’s 
satisfaction, including their own, that 
each of them is now the world’s greatest 
tenor. 

McCormack, pressed, so the cables 
would have us believe, to specify a tenor 
greater than himself, gave his inter- 


viewer the name of Edward Johnson. 
“He is the best all around operatic 
tenor in the world, and, in addition, he 
has a perfect figure, which so few tenors 
possess.” 
And that from an Irishman who was 
doing without potatoes! 
~ 7 ” 


NDER the circumstances, what was 

Johnson to do? The first he heard 
about it, so the story goes, was when his 
fellow singers at the Metropolitan, as- 
sembling for a rehearsal of “The King’s 
Henchman,” began “razzing” him about 
that “perfect figure.” 

Though Canadian born, Johnson, too, 
has Irish blood. And as everyone knows, 
no Irishman is going to permit the other 
fellow to throw all the bouquets. 

For years, Johnson said, he has looked 
up to McCormack as a model. “No one 
else,” he insisted, “has his enunciation, 
his diction. There is no one else in the 
world who can sing lyric music with the 
finish, the perfection of John McCor- 
mack.” 

Well, well—tenors are not such a bad 
lot after all. I even know one who has 
decided his own voice is not so much; 
but of course he plumes himself on 
being “the only tenor who ever came to 
the conclusion that he couldn’t sing.” 

But the McCormack-Johnson incident 
is not as unprecedented as it seems. The 
late Enrico Caruso was generous to 
other tenors, and one of the most de- 
lightful anecdotes told regarding him 
also involves McCormack. 

Meeting on the street one day in Bos- 
ton, McCormack saluted the operatic ido! 
with the words: “How is the world’s 
greatest tenor today?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Caruso 
shot back the query: “Since when have 
you become a baritone?” 

* * . 


HAVE it from one of the singers, that 

the words of “The King’s Henchman” 
are by no means easy to sing, irrespec- 
tive of their poetic quality. 

As I told you once before, the entire 
text is supposed to be Saxon in flavor, 
with Saxon words preferred, throughout, 
to their Norman equivalents. It was the 
late Lloyd Mifflin, I think, who asked the 
question in one of his endless array of 
sonnets as how the rugged Saxon could 
have the lyric quality of the language of 
Vallombrosa or Vaucleuse; and I must 
confess to wondering, myself, in advance 
of actually hearing the music sung, how 
Edna St. Vincent Millay has fared in 
answering that question in the libretto 
she supplied Deems Taylor. 

By-the-by, that was a real news “beat” 
your editor scored in telling the complete 
story of the opera last week, and dis- 
closing the essential facts with respect 
to the music, ahead of all the dailies in 
New York. 

The Herald Tribune, I noted, picked 
up the story and gave MUSICAL AMERICA 
due credit. Taylor, as has been pointed 
out, had the desire that the plot be with- 
held from the first night audience, so 
that it could enjoy the dramatic side of 
the opera as it would a play. Hence, the 
secrecy that has surrounded the opera 
for many months; though point by point, 
the essential details did come to light, 
so that when the official announcement 
was made this week of the premiere, it 
was only a repetition of what had ap- 
peared in MusIcAL AMERICA from time 
to time, beginning with the visit which 
your enterprising Miss Armstrong paid 
to Miss Millay last summer. 

But to get back to the text, I under- 
stand that there are other things 
besides consonants and diphthongs to 
trouble the singers. Dictionaries were 
not provided with the parts. 

This reminds me of the complaint of 
one of our playwrights who declared that 
nothing so exasperated him as to have 
some gray-haired actor of suave manner 
and elegant diction, apparently the very 
acme of culture, mispronounce a word, 
and when this was called to his atten- 
tion blandly express his thanks and then 
add the query: “And what does it 
mean?” 

* a 


F you do not read the New York Sun 

you may not have learned that Dr. 
Eugene A. Noble has finally answered 
at some length the criticisms of his ad- 
ministration of the Juilliard Foundation. 
“Most of the agitation,” he told the 
Sun’s readers, can be traced to “personal 
disappointments and jealousy.” 

Then he enumerates the enemies of 
the Foundation. First there was the em- 
ployee who was not allowed to have his 
own way and who was: prevented from 
spending money independently, espe- 
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cially in favor of his friends. As the 
employee is not named, presumably the 
instance is a hypothetical one. 

Next, there were the persons who had 
axes to grind and expected “us” to turn 
the grindstone. These persons, the na- 
ture of their axes and the character of 
the grindstone are not specified. But 
“us” undoubtedly stands for Dr. Noble 
and the Juilliard Foundation. 


“That sort of thing,’ Dr. Noble makes 
clear, “may be customary enough in some 
circles, but it is not permissible in a 
work of honor like the Juilliard Founda- 
tion.” That there should be requests 
that are not in accordance with this 
work of honor, that there should be bit- 
terness and jealousy, does not surprise 
Dr. Noble, for that, he says, “is all in 
accordance with human nature.” 


Then he tells what the Juilliard funds 
are not to be used for, including the 
publication of the books and the music 
that are continually being offered the 
Foundation. He gives us this, also, to 
ponder: 


“If funds were available for such 
things as to hire halls, employ promoters, 
pay for advertising, and launch each 
singer, pianist, and violinist who asks 
us to make it possible for him or her to 
have a public career, much money would 
be wasted. If money were given to sup- 
port ‘artists’ who are out of cash the 
cause of music would not be greatly 
helped.” ‘ 

I, for one, am not going to haggle with 
that. Nor with this: 

“Music, especially in a great center 
like New York, is not only a fine art, the 
finest of arts; it may be a form of busi- 
ness. The business of music is a neces- 
sity, but as a business it does not fall 
under our plans.” 

What most of us have been urying 
vainly to learn for several years is what, 
if anything, does fall under Dr. Noble’s 
plans. Here is the nearest thing to an 
outline of what the Foundation expects 
to achieve with its many millions, that 
has yet come to my attention: 

“The music conditions of the past are 
important to America than those 
of the present and future. The phrase 
‘music conditions’ is used, not music. No 
one can foresee the music of the future, 
but music conditions can be foreseen. 
This country should strive to change and 
improve music conditions by better 
teaching, more appreciation, larger un- 
derstanding and better regulation. A 
great many people are working toward 
that end. So is the Juilliard Foundation. 
There is nothing selfish in such service.” 

I congratulate the editors of the Sun 
on having elicited such a comprehen- 
sive, definite and detailed statement from 
the executive head of the Foundation. I 
—and I trust you, dear readers—will 
sleep easier now that Dr. Noble has 
shown how baseless all our fears have 
been with respect to the lack of any 
really constructive program. Now, we 
can all feel sure that all that is possible 
is being done for the advancement of 
music in America in fulfilment of the 
terms of this unique bequest. 


} 
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* . * 


i" serious music, art music, the music 
of the opera house and the concert 
halls, to be left in a lawless state of no 
regulation now that the jazzists have de- 
cided on a czar who will be to popular 
music what Judge Landis is to baseball 
or Will Hays to the movies? 

Among the founders of the National 
Association of Orchestra leaders, the or- 
ganization that has named Julian T. 
Abeles as arbiter of jazz at a salary of 
525,000 a year, I find the names of Paul 
Whiteman, Vincent Lopez, Ben Bernie, 
Roger Wolfe Kahn and others of the 
‘feaders in the popular field. 
Apparently their chief purpose is to 
eliminate cut-throat competition, espe- 
Clally in the matter of stealing saxo- 
me players, one from another, caus- 
ing the pay of individual performers to 
be bid up to as high as $300 a week. 
Now, what happens to the jazzists is 
! very secondary concern to me, as it is, 
I think, to most of those who read these 
usings. But I can’t help wondering 
What would happen if our various mod- 
ernist groups and our symphony orches- 
tras would get together and decide not to 
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poach novelties or to outbid one another 
on first performances. 

That would be a man-sized job for a 
music czar, and if he found the duties 
insufficiently arduous he might start cen- 
soring modern music in behalf of public 
morals. With no intent to be hostile to 
progress, I think I am right in saying 
that the profanity in “What Price Glory” 
could never hold a candle to that which 
the instruments have hurled my way, in 
spite of—or because of—the presence 
of many perfect ladies in Town and Aeo- 
lian halls. 

* + * 

HALL I let you in on a direful secret, 

known only to myself, Walter Dam- 
rosch and the several thousand persons, 
more or less, who attended a concert by 
the New York Symphony in Pittsburgh 
last week. Moved by the warmth of the 
applause, Damrosch addressed his audi- 
ence, saying: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: If you en- 
courage me like that, next year, at the 
age of sixty-five, I shall have to give my 
first piano recital.” 

I have felt in my bones that something 
of this kind was coming, and I think 
some strong representations ought to be 
made at once. If Damrosch ever starts 
giving piano recitals, he will soon want 
to be a singer, and after that a double- 
bass player, and then, with Kousevitzky’s 
example before him, he may aspire to 
conduct orchestras! 

America owes too much to Walter 
Damrosch to permit him to run the risks 
of these eventualities, warns your 
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International List for 


Frankfort Is Announced 
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The official program chosen for the 
Festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, opening at Frank- 
fort on June 30 with a production of 
Busoni’s “Doktor Faust,” has been an- 
nounced by the committee of jurors. 
These met recently in London to make 
the selection. As previously announced, 
two American Works to be given are 
Henry F. Gilbert’s “Dance in Place 
Congo” and Aaron Copland’s ‘“‘Musie for 
the Theater.” 

The lists are as follows: 


First orchestral concert: Henry F. 
Gilbert, Symphonic poem, “Dance in 
Place Congo”; Josef Hauer, Seventh 


Suite; Béla Bartok, Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra; Raymond Petit, “Can- 
tique au Soleil de Saint Francois de As- 
sise,” for soprano and orchestra. 

Second orchestral concert: Carl Niel- 
sen, Symphony, No. 5; Claude Delvin- 
court, choreographic poem, “L’Offrande 
a Siva”; Ernst Toch, Concerto for Pi- 
ano and Orchestra; Aemil Axman, Sym- 
phony No. 1. 

First chamber music concert: Ber- 
nard Van Dieren, Strong Quartet, No. 
4; Jorgen Bentzon, Sonatina, for flute, 
clarinet and bassoon; Alexander Jem- 
nitz, Sonata for violin and piano; W. G. 
Whittaker, “Psalm 139,” for a cappella 
chorus; Aaron Copland, “Music for the 
Theater.” 

Second chamber concert: Alexander 
Mossolow, String Quartet, No. 1; Wil- 
lem Pijper, Sonata for flute and piano; 
Leos Janacek, Concertino for small of- 
chestra; Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
“The Dance of King David,” for piano; 
Joaquin Turina, Trio for piano, violin 
and ’cello. 

Third chamber music concert: Con- 
rad Beck, String Quartet, No. 3; Vladi- 
mir Vogel, String Quartet; Alban Berg, 


Kammerkonzert for piano, violin and 
wind instruments. 
In addition a performance will be 


given of an a cappella oratorio by the 
Yugo-Slav composer, Bozidar  Sirola, 
“The Life and Works of Saints Cyril 
and Methodius,” to be performed by a 
chorus from Zagreb. 


Admission of Carillon Duty Free Is 
Asked 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 26.—The admission 
into the United States, free of import 
duty, of a carillon intended for the Vir- 
ginia World War Memorial in Richmond, 
would be authorized by a bill introduced 
in the House of Representatives by 
Representative Montague of Virginia. 
The carillon was made in London. 

A. T. M. 


y an American composer. 


Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, | 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otLerwise, are to remain the 


property of the composer. 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 

the manuscript. These sealed envelopes will be 

placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


device, will accompany 


Seventh—In the event that the ju 
composition as being entitled to 


the other successful contestants. 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” sole concern is the 
advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


scripts. 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be 


considered. 


ORCHESTRA AND OPERAS 
WELCOMED IN SAN DIEGO 





Los Angeles Players, Chaliapin and San 
Carlo Companies Give Performances 
—Lucchese Heard in Concert 


San Drieco, CAL, Feb. 5.—The 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
the direction of Walter Henry Rothwell, 
recently gave the third concert of its 
series here. This concert was a high 
light of the local season. The program 
included the Tchaikovsky Symphony Ne 
5: a Saint-Saéns symphonic poem and 
“The Invitation to the Waltz,” Weber- 
Weingartner. 


Los 


L. E. Behymer presented Feodor 
Chaliapin and his opera company in 
“The Barber of Seville” in one of the 


finest operatic performances heard local- 
ly. Mr. Chaliapin fulfilled all expec- 
tations with his fine work. Eugene 
Plotnikoff conducted. The cast included 
Joseph Bobrovich, Giuseppi La Puma, 
Elvira de Hidalgo, Giorgio Durando. 

The San Carlo Opera Company gave 
its annual season here, presenting 
“Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pag- 
liacci” and “Rigoletto.” The operas 
were well attended, and performances 
were of the high order that marks the 
work of this company. Carlo Peroni 
conducted. 

Josephine Lucchese, soprano, appeared 
on the Amphion artists’ course. Miss 
Lucchese has sung here with the San 
Carlo Opera Company on previous oc- 
ecasions, but this was her first appear- 
ance in concert. She was very popular 
with the large audience. 

Florence Kaiser White, soprano, under 
the Hoffman management, gave a recital 
in the Spreckels Theater on Jan. 20. 

W. F. REYER. 


Cuban Orchestral “Poems” are Given 


Premiére 

HAVANA, Jan. 29.—A recent concert by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
baton of Pedro Sanjuan, brought the 
first performance anywhere of “Tres 
Pequenos Poemas” (Three Short Poems) 
by the young concertmaster of the Phil- 
harmonic, Amadeo Roldan. The titles 
are: “Oriental,” “Pregén” and “Fiesta 
Negra,” all three based on Cuban and 
Afro-Cuban rhythms, beautifully set up 
in a very modern frame. Roldan won a 
real triumph with these compositions. 
Mr. Sanjuan conducted with his usual 


ability, giving Dances from “Prince 
Igor” and the “Tannhauser” Overture. 
N. B. 


Iowa Band Celebrates Silver Jubilee 


DecorRAH, Iowa, Feb. 5.—The Luther 
College Concert Band celebrates its quar- 
ter of a century under the directorship 
of Carlo Sperati this year. The band is 
now arranging for its twenty-second 
concert tour, to be made in the Midwest 
in February. This summer the band will 
tour Alaska, Canada and the Northwest. 
The band has made five tours to the Pa- 


prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


| Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 


pT by ag ng AMERICA offers __ of $3000 for the best symphonic work 
b i he rules of the contest are as 


| First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
| 


ollows: 


The name of the 


should be unable to decide upon one 








MUSIC RECORDED ON FILM 
IN SCHENECTADY TRIALS 


Device Translates Sound Vibration Into 
Oscillating Light Beam Imposed on 
Celluloid 


ScHENEcTapDy, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The 
successful demonstration of a new de- 
vice to record music on a moving picture 
film, given at a local theater by 
the General Electric Company, seems to 
open new possibilities in this field. The 
music of .a large orchestra was recorded 
on the celluloid film in New York and 
was here given to synchronize with the 
picture drama. 

The phenomenon is made possible by 
the so-called Hoxie “Pallophotophone,” 
which makes a photographic print of 
sounds by means of a vibrating beam of 
light on the strip of undeveloped film. 
When run through a reproducing ma- 
chine, the exact nature of which has not 
been revealed, the light beam is “re- 
translated” into tone. The device also 
uses a Hewlett loud speaker, which mag- 
nifies the tones so that they will fill a 
theater. 

The greatest usefulness of the new 
medium is foreseen by officials of the 
General Electric Company to consist in 
the making and shipping of “orchestral” 
films and other musical entertainment. 
There is also a possibility of bringing 
into more practical use the long-awaited 
“film opera.” They assert that the tim- 
bres of the instruments and voices car- 
ried with distinctness in the recent ex- 
periments. 





cific Coast, and in 1914 toured Norway 
and gave concerts in ten European 
countries, including England. The per- 
sonnel of the band changes every five 
years, as it is a college organization. 
Other musical organizations are trained 
by Mr. Sperati as “feeders” to the con- 
cert band. B 


Stravinsky Ballet Given in Leningrad 


Dispatches from Leningrad tell of the 
production in the Maryinsky Theater of 
Stravinsky’s ballet, “Bajka o lise.” The 
work is described as a new composition 
by the Russian modernist. The State 
Opera in the same city is preparing the 
original version of “Boris Godounoff,” 
with the Rimsky-Korsakoff amendations 
removed. 


Long Beach Fétes Paderewski 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Feb. 5.—An audi- 
ence of some 3000 devotees gathered at 
the Municipal Auditorium when Jan 
Ignace Paderewski played there. The 
years have but added more brilliancy to 
his technic; more refinement to his inter- 
pretations, and greater beauty to his 
tone. Beethoven’s Sonata in F Minor, 
Op. 57; the Schubert Impromptu in B 
Flat and Impromptu in A Flat; “Hark, 
Hark the Lark,” Schubert-Liszt; a Cho- 
pin group and numbers by Debussy and 
Bach comprised the program. The con- 
cert was given under the management 
of L. D. Frey, by arrangement with 
L. E. Behymer. A. M. G. 
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Viewing Real Life Characters “From an Operatic Balcony” 





Vanni-Marcoux Places Pri- 
mary Emphasis upon 
Make-up in Art of: Varied 
Character Delineations — 
Color Regarded as of Vital 
Importance in Suggesting 
Natures of Dramatic Per- 


sonages 
HICAGO, Feb. 5.—Vanni-Marcoux. 
as an operatic artist who views 


life “from a balcony,” as it were, and 
seeks to transmit his findings through 
the formulation of theatrical characters, 
places primary emphasis upon the art of 
make-up. 

Mr. Marcoux has given only four 
characterizations in Chicago, Don Gio- 
vanni, Scarpia, Boris Godounoff and 
Méphistophélés. To these is added his 
Boston performance of the husband in 
“Pelléas and Mélisande,” of which De- 
bussy said, “never 
has the suffering 
of poor Golaud 
found such ac- 
cents.” 

In indicating 
character through 
make-up, Mr. Mar- 
coux places first 
importance upon 
the foundation 
color. Scarpia, as 


he sees him, is a 
little sallow in 
complexion. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. 


Marcoux paints 
into Scarpia’s face 
a trace of illness, 
his nervousness, 
keenness. On the 
other hand, his 
Don Giovanni is 
young; he has 
neither troubles 
nor heart; there- 
fore he is “well 
colored,” and this 
fundamental flush 
finds its proper 
place in the first coat of Mr. Marcoux’ 
grease-paint. 

Méphistophélés presents a_ special 
problem; he is in reality a fallen angel, 
yet he parades the earth before Faust 
as “a gentleman.” Mr. Marcoux began 
his preparation of Méphistophélés make- 
up in picture galleries, as he often has 
done for other characters, for he finds 
an art museum the best school of make- 
up, and conceives of each characteriza- 





Photo by H. A. 
Vanni-Marcoux 
as ‘“‘Scarpia” 


Atwell 


tion as a picture which must be studied 
in reference to theatrical lighting, and 
adapted to the color and effect of foot- 
lights and “spots.” Just as his Gianni 
Schicchi was “discovered” among the 
Florentine countenances in the Louvre, 
so his Méphistophélés was copied from 
Diirer, who depicted the types and the 
period proper to “Faust.” 

Mr. Marcoux has thought of Méphisto- 
phélés as having large bones, prominent 
especially above the cheek; he adds an 
arch to the nose for the achievement of 
character, and gives a crook to the mouth 
in sharp contrast to the thin and yet sen- 
suous line of Scarpia’s lips. Besides the 
flushed face, on which the color has been 
a little roughly applied (in a fashion 
which gives the countenance a strange- 
ness harmonizing with the curious nose), 
this Méphistophélés has red, carroty- 
colored hair that loosely frames an angu- 
lar face. Mr. Marcoux has chosen a 
particular shade of red for the expres- 
sion of evil, and of cruelty. 

An Asiatic “Boris” 

His Boris Godounoff is not a Russian, 
but an Asiatic, a Tartar, a phlegmatic 
individual with high cheek-bones, full, 
dark red lips—a figure from the barbaric 
period when Russia was far less ad- 
vanced than the rest of Europe, and 
when, as Mr. Marcoux points out, hungry 
people ate with their hands. 

But this Boris illustrates Mr. Mar- 
coux’ sense of color in costume as well 
as in make up, as do all his other char- 
acters, for he holds that color is one of 
the most pungent of the elements of 
drama. He copied the color of his Boris 
costumes from the Brussels library, 
where faithful pictures of imperial Rus- 
sian garments are collected, and gave his 
tailors samples of what he wished, or- 
dering Russians exiled in Paris to weave 
the material for his red robe in the last 
act—an exact replica in cut and em- 
broidery—and upon which these work- 
men, including a former colonel in the 
Tsar’s army, labored for a year and a 
half. 

Scarpia Made Authentic 


Mr. Marcoux’ Scarpia is said to be 
the first who changes clothes between the 
first and second acts of “Tosca,” though 
Mr. Marcoux points out that no official 
summoned to attend the Queen’s recep- 
tion would wear in court the dress in 
which he appeared upon the street. 
Therefore, in the church, Scarpia wears 
long boots, and in the Farnese palace he 
is encrusted with decorations which, by 
the way, are authentic. Mr. Marcoux 
relates that at one Monte Carlo per- 
formance of “Tosca,” the Queen of 
Portugal, who was present, told him 
that the medallion on his cordon was 





the Title Role of 


Vanni-Marcoux in 


incorrect. Mr. Marcoux had worn it, 
however, while waiting for the proper 
one, which had been delayed in the 


making, and says the Queen was per- 
haps the only other individual in the 
theater who had realized the inaccuracy, 
as she is a connoisseur of numismatics. 
Studying the Japanese 

When Mr. Marcoux 
create a leading role in the Japanese 
opera, “Forfeitures,” he studied the re- 
poseful Asiatics of the Latin Quarter in 
Paris, consulted the Japanese Embassy 


was chosen to 





“Boris Godounoff” : 


and (Inset) as Himself 


there as to the authentic costume. It 
is said, he was generally supposed by 
the Japanese who saw his Paris per- 
formances to have obtained his knowl- 
edge of their race at first hand, though 
as a matter of fact, he has never been 
in Japan. 


Mr. Marcoux also places emphasis 
upon an actor’s walk. In “Faust,” his 
Méphistophélés has a_ variable gait, 


according to whether he is masquerad- 
ing as a human, as in the first two 
acts, or is appearing in his own person, 
as in the Church Scene. 








ECOMMENDATION of a minimum 

standard for the awarding of bache- 
lor of music and master of music de- 
grees, and the adoption of a revised code 
of ethics are contained in the report, 
now made public, of the third annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Schools of Music and Allied Arts held in 
New York. 

Officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, Kenneth M. Bradley, New York; 
treasurer, Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh; 
secretary, Burnet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati; 
vice-presidents: Harold L. Butler, Syra- 
cuse; William MacPhail, Minneapolis; 
Frederick Cowles, Louisville; Nellie M. 
Cornish, Seattle. 

Commission on Ethics: Charlton L. 
Murphy, Philadelphia; Kate Chittenden, 
New York; Francis L. York, Detroit. 

Commission on Curricula: Howard 
Hanson, Rochester; Edgar Brazelton, 
Chicago; Gilbert R. Combs, Philadelphia ; 
john J. Hattstaedt, Chicago; Earl V. 
Moore, Ann Arbor; Louise St. John 
Westervelt, Chicago. 

Advisory Committee: George W. Chad- 
vick, Boston; Peter C. Lutkin, Evans- 
ton, Jll.; Frank Damrosch, New York; 
Harold Randolph, Baltimore. 

The code of ethics provides: 

That the members of this Association 
0-operate with each other for the fol- 
wing rules of conduct, and agree to 
their observance: 

That members agree the granting or 


Minimum Standards for Degrees and Code of Ethics Stressed by Allied Arts 


National Association Adopts Report of Curricula Commission 
Revises Rules for Conduct—Scholarship Requirements 
Clearly Defined—Chooses Executive Boards—Gives De- 
tails of Recommendations for Bachelors, Masters and 


Doctors of Music 





conferring of degrees and diplomas shall 
be in strict accordance with require- 
ments of the Association: 

That members agree no overtures be 
made for the transfer of teachers dur- 
the 


ing school year without the full 
knowledge and consent of the school in 
which the teacher in question is en- 
gaged: 


That they engage only those teachers 
whose moral character and professional 
ability are above question: 

That members shall not countenance 
the offering of scholarships, promises of 
premature graduation, or other devices 
to entice students from one institution 
to another: 

That the cutting of rates or offering 
free, partial, or fictitious scholarships to 
increase enrollment be vigorously con- 
demned. Scholarships shall be awarded 
only to deserving and talented students 
whose means are found to be insufficient 
to pay for their instruction: 

That due recognition be given the 
work accomplished by former teachers 
of all students, and that members shal! 
not advertise any pupil as his until said 


pupil shall have received at least six 
years’ instruction from the new teacher: 

That members refuse to accept as 
pupils those who have been expelled, for 
just cause, from any associated institu- 
tion: 

That members shall not make ex- 
aggerated or misleading statements in 
their printed matter, that all year books 
and catalogs shall be strictly in accord 


with the courses, curriculum, accom- 
modations, and equipment of the insti- 
tution: 

That advertising shall be dignified, 
strictly truthful, and representative of 
the art of music and its responsibility 
to the community: 


Report on Curricula 


The association adopted the report of 


the commission on curricula, which 
recommended that the doctor of music 
degree “be conferred only as an honor 
ary degree for outstanding achieve 


ments.” Regarding the degree of master 
of music, it was agreed that this should 
be awarded for not less than one year’s 
work in residence after the degree of 


bachelor of music has been granted by 
a school which the association recog- 
nizes. It was further recommended that 
“at least two years spent in the study or 
practise of music must elapse between 
the granting of the bachelor and master 
degrees.” 

“Applied music” is mentioned as a 
major subject for the title of master of 
music, with composition as a secondary 
subject, though it is also suggested that 
the degree may be granted for “work in 
composition as a major subject.” For 
composition as a secondary subject de- 
tails are given in regard to necessary 
material—a sonata, a fugue, songs or 
other pieces, the scoring of a work for 
full orchestra, etc. “It is understood,” 
the report adds, “that this work need 
not demonstrate originality in thematic 
material or talent in composition,” but 
“merely an understanding of the tech- 
nic” deemed essential. When composi- 
tion is to be a major subject, exemplary 
requirements are the production of a 
string quartet, a double fugue and a 
symphonic poem. 

“High school graduation or its equi- 
valent shal! be stipulated as an entrance 
requirement for diploma and degree 
continues the report. 

“The course leading to the degree of 


Cc yurses,” 


bachelor of music should cover, under 
ordinary circumstances, a four-year 
period after entrance” says the state- 
ment. No credentials are considered 
acceptable for less than a year’s study 


in residence. 
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GIESEKING with the BOSTON SYMPHONY H) [om 
uF) se 
d 
G iH on 
“The fineness of Mr. Gieseking’s technical skill begins where that of the elder generation of pianists ended. The O ¥ 
limpid loveliness of his tone, its grace of motion, its soft luminosity, its crystalline tints and half-tints, continue where C a 
they cannot follow. At his touch up springs in quintessence the rarefied beauty of musical sound from the piano pro- b te 
ceeding. The longest recollection may not recall its fellow. To guide and control it, the surest and subtlest of musical o 
divination, the quickest of musical sensibility, go interlocked. Line, color, pace, rhythm, modulation, formal sense, fv 
C stylistic sense, each to perfection come at their call. As it seemed yesterday, Mr. Gieseking has created a new art of ea 
i piano-playing in a new voice for instrument and music. It illuminates composers; it transfigures sound; upon listeners and 
- - . s . . . . . . - ma: 
a it falls like an illusion that a single stir would break. For once the sentence shall be written in faith and fervor: a the 
5 genius of the piano comes again.”—-H. T. Parker, Boston Evening Transcript, January 15th, 1927. ae 
7 ; . = = + Mis 
: “Walter Gieseking opened his program in Carnegie Hall with the sixth Partita in E Minor of Bach. He HF era 
k played this delightful music with a fineness of touch and a regard for the glowing beauty and sculptured line of c gro 
o Bach’s phrases shown by few pianists now before the public. This is a virtuoso with a real and very fine style. a = 
+ = ce ~ = - t " 
New York Times, Jan. 24th. , ey fro} 
: : . . ‘ 7 ‘2 ; . e . gTo 
“Piano playing of a dazzling artistry last night by Walter Gieseking. He has the faculty of making every note ; ing 
absorbing. His workmanship was of lapidary fineness. He is not merely a pianist but a great musician.’’—New i Ph 
York Eve. World, an. 24th. Ch voi 
: nd eve: 
B “Mir. Gieseking played the recital like an archangel. The sheer wonder of it eludes recounting. In his per- i of | 
b formances were crystallized every element of beauty, every shaft of eloquence, every lineament and proportion of i am 
o) what is great and sentient and noble and subtle in the contemporary school of piano playing.”-—H. F. Peyser, a how 
; , > a he 7 ‘ =) $0% 
New York Telegram, Jan. 2+. Ch © 
a by pro 
i scré 
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GIESEKING with the CHICAGO SYMPHONY ae 
wl e | 1. 
} pois 
“Tt is not customary to begin the review of a concert by a consideration of its finale, yet such was the climax of : a 
yesterday's program at Orchestra Hall with Walter Gieseking to bring the audience to a point of enthusiasm seldom a = 
witnessed at these concerts. His performance of the beloved and beautiful Schumann ‘Concerto in A minor’ is one a) a 
Me of the memorable expressions of our season. I may even say without exaggeration or hysteria, one of the memorable 5 
Gy emotions of a lifetime. 4) — 
“T have heard this composition played by virtually all of the great ones of two generations, not forgetting our own a 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. Gieseking breathed into its pages an essence of poesy, a variety and charm of phrasing, a 0 
multiple beauty of touch and tone of such rare and arresting qualities that the audience went wild with delight. H) 
‘There were many recalls and as the concerto closed the program, Mr. Stock, who had conducted for Mr. Giese- i 
o king without a score, permitted the public to have its way, which means that there were two encores and no one was bi 
e satished. a = 
R “Gieseking is indeed one of the finest pianists in the world today.” ——Herman Devries, Chicago American, Feb. 5th. BD | 
| f; 
i } 
NOW BOOKING THIRD AMERICAN TOUR, 1927 - 1928. 3 | 
‘ 
‘ ~ | T . +) j 
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Halls All Filled in Spite of 
Passing of Mid-Season— 
Joint Recitals and En- 
sembles Outnumber Other 
Events—Fritz Kreisler 
Packs Carnegie Hall for 
Second Appearance—Mari- 
anne Kneisel Quartet Makes 
Auspicious Début—Dogue- 
reau Heard in Fine Pro- 
gram 


N spite of the fact that 

the middle of the con- 

cert season is past and 

that usually the number 

of musical events be- 

gins at this time to 
diminish noticeably, New York’s con- 
cert rooms have all been filled after- 
noon and evening, and the number of 
concerts last week reached a record 
for the season. The most prominent, 
as well as the most popular artist to 
be heard, was Fritz Kreisler. who 
again filled Carnegie Hall to over- 
flowing. Paul Doguereau, the young 
French pianist was well received in a 
second recital. Maurice Dumesnil played 
on Chopin’s own piano. George Meader 
of the Metropolitan gave a fine program 
of lieder with his accustomed 
Several young singers 
first programs. 


Edith Piper's Début 


Before a large ‘audience which in- 
cluded many well-known persons musical 
and otherwise, Edith Piper, soprano 
made her début under the auspices of 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Jan. 31. 
Miss Piper began her program with a 
group of songs by Donaudy, Mozart 
and Paradies, and followed this with a 
group by Schubert, Wolf and Marx. 
The third group, in French, was of 
three songs by Ravel and Salome’s aria 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” The final 
group was of some singularly uninterest- 
ing songs in English. 

Miss Piper is the possessor of what 
one may conjecture to be a fine natural 


artistry. 
were~ heard in 


voice. Her manner of using, it, how- 
ever, did not achieve the best results 
of which it seemed capable. When she 


sang softly, the quality and production 
were both of distinct charm. When, 
however, she sang loud or when she 
soared into high registers, the scale 
proved uneven and there was an ominous 
scratching in several tones. 

Miss Piper has a good stage presence, 
an attractive manner and she bore the 
strain of a New York début with distinct 
poise. Her interpretative sense, however, 
Was immature and all in all, it seems that 
a longer period of study and of contem- 


ula Aud 


plation would have been the better part 
of wisdom. Edward Harris played sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. dé. A. Hi 


Frick-Birkenholz-Brachocki 


Under the auspices of the National 
Opera Club of America, Inc., Baroness 
Katherine Evans von Klenner, founder 
and president, Leslie Frick, mezzo- 
soprano; Arcadie Birkenholz, violinist, 
and Alexander Brachocki, pianist, were 
heard in a joint concert in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 31. The proceeds 
of the concert were dedicated to the prize 
fund for the outstanding American 
female voice already trained for grand 
opera, now being conducted by the Na- 
tional Opera Club in conjunction with 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Mr. Birkenholz began the program 
with a fine performance of a Sonata in 
D by Handel. After this, Mme. von 
Klenner gave a talk on the Purposes of 
the Opera Club. Miss Frick was then 
heard in a group of not especially inter- 
esting songs in English which she sang 
with lovely tone and amazingly clear 
diction. Mr. Brachocki’s solos group in- 
cluded pieces by Paderewski, Stojowski, 
Chopin, Copland and Liszt, in which he 
was very well received. Mr. Birkenholz 
then played solo numbers by Kreisler, 
Chaminade, Tchaikovsky, Korngold and 
Hubay, winning prolonged applause. 
The program closed with Lucantoni’s 

“Amore!” and Denza’s “Si vous Avez 
Compris” by all three artists. Other 
accompaniments were played by Robert 
Pitney and James Caskey. Jd. BD. 


Miss Bacon Continues 


Katherine Bacon gave the second of 
her Beethoven Sonata recitals in the 
Steinway Salon on Monday evening, Jan. 
31, when five more of the thirty-two to 
be accomplished in the series were per- 
formed. On this occasion Miss Bacon 
presented the works in E Major, Op. 14; 
A Major, Op. 2; D Major, Op. 28, popu- 
larly known as the “Pastorale”; F 
Minor, Op. 90, and the C Sharp Minor, 
Op. 27, habitually described by the epi- 
thet “Moonlight.” This prodigious feat 
of memory and musicianship which Miss 
Bacon has undertaken is being rewarded 
with deserved success. She plays her 
Beethoven with devoted enthusiasm, in 
the best taste and in that manner of 
the moment which would suggest com- 
prehension of the composer’s intent. The 
Andante of the “Pastorale” and the first 
movement of the exquisite E Minor So- 
nata were examples of Miss Bacon’s ca- 
pabilities in cantabile playing. 

D. S. L. 


University Glee Club 


The University Glee Club of 
York gave its sixty-fifth members’ 
cert in Carnegie Hall, the evening of 
Jan. 31, under the baton of Marshall 
Bartholomew, with Lambert Murphy as 
soloist. The club, which is in its thirty- 
third season, gave, as in past appear- 
ances, an impressive account of itself. 
The singing was distinguished by excel- 
lent blending, notable certainty and pre- 
cision in attacks, and a generally con- 
vincing way of expressing itself. The 
March of the Peers from “Iolanthe” was 
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the opening number, followed by ar- 
rangements by Deems Taylor and C. M. 
Atherton of Czech numbers, given in 
English. Franz C. Bornschein, Mac- 
Dowell, Haydn, Vaughan Williams, Bur- 
leigh, and Tilleard were represented 
later on a program which had been well 
chosen and arranged with skill. College 
songs were especially well received. 
Solos which occurred incidentally were 
sung by Sylvanus D. Ward, Arthur 
Besse and Albert A. Wiederholt. Ralph 
Douglass and Walter E. Johnson were 
heard at the piano. Mr. Murphy, ac- 
companied by Charles Albert Baker, was 
heard in two groups of popularly ac- 
claimed solos, well sung. i 0 


Allied Concert Artists 


Mildred Dilling, harpist; Baldwin Al- 
lan-Allen, baritone, with Roger Mac- 
Gregor at the piano, and John Amadio, 
flutist, gave a joint recital in the Town 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 1, be- 
ing heard by an applausive matinée au- 
dience. Mr. Amadio opened the proceed- 
ings, with Sanford Schlussel at the piano, 
in Bach’s Fifth Flute Sonata, later being 


heard in a Concertino, Op. 107, by 
Chaminade and with Miss Dilling in 
Widor’s Romance and Scherzo. He 


brought an unusual artistry to the busi- 
ness of molding phrases, his tones were 
of suave beauty, his breath control re- 
markable. Mr. Allan-Allen and Mr. Mac- 
Gregor gave two groups of five songs 
each, the first Old Scottish, the second 
marked “From the Gaelic.” They made 
braw figures in their kilts, and their 
performance of these numbers was most 


pleasing. Mr. Allan-Allen was espe- 
cially applauded for his singing of 
“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.” Miss 


Dilling played first a group which in- 
cluded a Sixteenth Century Troubadour 
Song arranged by Perilhou, Rameau’s 
“Rondeau des Songes” and two French 
Folk-songs arranged by Marcel Grand- 
jany, her colleague. She was also heard 
in a “Legende” by Renie after “Les 
Elfes” and “Vers la Source dans le Bois’”’ 
by Tournier. Her playing was marked 
for sensitive management of the harp’s 
color effects and by technical skill. 
ee. ae 


Varianne Kneisel Quartet 


With the prestige of a name honored 
in American music, the Marianne Kneise] 
String Quartet made its formal début 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of Feb. 
1. While Miss Kneisel and her col- 
leagues—Elizabeth Worth, Lillian Fuchs 
and Phyllis Kraeuter—have been heard 
before on various occasions, notably at 
the dinner which “The Bohemians” ten- 
dered to Willem Mengelberg on Dec. 26, 
1925, this was their official entry into the 
concert field. Among the auditors con- 
gregated to wish them good fortune were 
many musicians and friends of the late 
Franz Kneisel. 

The young women presented a _ pro- 
gram of conservative lines and genial 
content, the principal works being 
Haydn’s D Major Quartet, Op. 64, No. 5, 


Number of Manhattan ~ Concerts Remains at High Point 


VALUE EUELT 


ML ! 


major offerings, they performed a 
“Theme with Variations” by Gliére, and 
the scherzo movement from Robert 


Kahn’s Quartet in A Minor, Op. 60. 
That they have served a thorough and 
conscientious apprenticeship in the ex- 
acting art of quartet playing was evi- 
dent from the first. Their earnest as- 
siduity in matters of collaborative 





[Continued on page 25] 


VIERNE ACCLAIMED 
IN DEBUT RECITAL 


Large Audience Impressed by 
Art of Noted French 
Organist 


Louis Vierne, titular organist of Notre 
Dame de Paris, made his American début 
in the Wanamaker Auditorium on the 
evening of Feb. 1, before a crowded au- 
dience which included many of New 
York’s best known organists and musi- 
cians of other branches of the profession. 
Mr. Vierne was welcomed by Dr. Alex- 
ander Russell, who has the musical ac- 
tivities of the Wanamaker Stores in 
charge, in company with Frank Sealey, 
president of the American Guild of Or- 





ganists; Dr. Reginald MacCaul, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Organists, and Vera Kitchener, presi- 


dent of the Society of Theater Organists. 
Mr. Vierne, who is blind, was brought 
upon the stage by Charles Courboin, for- 
mer organist at ‘the Antwerp Cathedral. 
Each in turn made short addresses of 
welcome in French. 

During his playing, Mr. Vierne was 
assisted by Miss Richepin, daughter of 
the noted French poet who died in De- 
cember, who stood near the console to 
make such changes of registration as 
were necessary. 

Mr. Vierne began his program with 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
which had an impressive performance 
and which the audience received with 
much applause. This he followed with 
two Choral Preludes of Bach, the first, 
“My Heart Lies Heavy within Me,” a 
transcription of the Passion Chorale, and 
the second, “In Thee Is Joy,” a merry ar- 
rangement of a New Year’s Day hymn. 
The third brace was six pieces by Mr. 
Vierne from a set of twenty-four in 
which he sketched the characteristics of 
various individuals. The program closed 
with the Adagio and Finale from Mr. 
Vierne’s First Symphony which he com- 
posed in 1896. 


Mr. Vierne was received with tumul- 
tuous applause from the audience 
throughout the evening and given a 


veritable ovation at the end of his pro- 
gram. A. H. 
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“There is not a doubt of the audience's approval of Madame 
Kurenko. Applause of greater intensity and length has 
not been heard as tribute for any woman singer this season,” 
said the Chicago American of Jan. 25th. 
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Maria Kurenko’s belated debut, 
with the Chicago Opera, made at last 
night’s repetition of “The Barber of 
Seville,” disclosed a Russian artist 
who refrained from Russianizing, a 
soprano with a voice of great beauty, 
an effortless mastery of coloratura 
and a competent understanding of 
what American audiences want in 
Italian opera. 

She is an admirable operatic so- 
prano, suave in the face of those dif- 


The demonstration after the Di- 
norah shadow song used in the lesson 


rs 


Her cadenza, a difficult coloratura 
exhibition, was somewhat out of the 
ordinary, but was admirably done and 
there was much applause after this 


selection. 
Maurice Rosenfeld, 


Chicago News 


ficulties attendant upon the resump- 
tion of a profession she has recently 
foregone for the sake of concert tours, 
and full of charm and poise. She is, 
in other words, a singer who can see 
beyond the letter, a singer with style, 
with elegance and assurance, one who 
would have brought us so much pleas- 
ure if she had joined the company 
earlier in the season! 

Her voice is more mellow than the 
average coloratura, and it has a de- 
licious liquid ease. Her vocalism is 
delightful; her acting is appropriate. 


Eugene Stinson, 


Chicago Journal 


scene quite halted the progress of the 
performance. Acclaim is probably the 
word justifiably to be used in expres- 
sing the public’s reception of Mlle. 
Kurenko. 


Herman Devries, 
Chicago American 
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ORCHESTRAL EVENTS DELIGHT CLEVELAND 


Sokoloff and Da Damrosch Men 
Hailed—Becker Con- 
certo Given 
By Helen Barhyte 

CLEVELAND, Feb. 5.—The twelfth pro- 
gram given by the Cleveland Orchestra 


under Nikolai Sokoloff in Masonic Hall 
was the following: 
Te Ke es soca ie an dee os Handel 
Concerto for clavier, flute and violin 
SP eee ae se © 0.48 wie ace Ga oo Bach 


(First time 
Concerto for pian 
"quartet 
(First time 


in Cleveland) 

» Violin and string 
ee a a ..Chausson 
in ¢ ‘leveland ) 


a eo oe ee Liszt 
The soloists were Arthur Loesser, 
pianist; Weyert A. Moor, flutist, and 


André de Ribaupierre, violinist, all of 
whom contributed in no small measure 
to the artistic success. In all respects 
the concert was very fine, Mr. Sokoloff 
obtaining the best results from his able 
body of musicians. 

The second in a series of guest sym- 
phonic concerts under the local manage- 
ment of Frederic Gonda was given by 
the New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting, in Masonic Hall. Wil- 
liam Becker, a Cleveland composer and 


pianist, was soloist. The following pro- 
gram was given: 
“New World’ Symphony........ Dvorak 
a a rere Becker 
““Laideronette, Empress of the Statu- 
FR Oa re Seer Ravel 


“Entrance of the Little Fauns’’.. 
(First time in Cleveland) 
“Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla”’ 
from “Das Rheingold”’........ Wagner 
Excerpts from “Tristan und Isolde” 
Prelude, Act 3; Tristan’s Death, 
ee ee eee Wagner 
(Arranged by Walter Damrosch) 


Dvorak’s Symphony was gorgeously 
played, and Mr. Damrosch was accorded 
much applause. 

The Becker Concerto, with Mr. Becker 
at the piano, proved of great interest. It 
is a well-woven composition, expressing 
the working of fate in the second move- 
ment and man’s dominion and freedom 
in the third. Mr. Becker played in a 
masterly style, and the orchestra sup- 
plied an expressive accompaniment. An 


. Pierné 


ovation was awarded Mr. Becker by his 
many admirers. 


A friendly audience applauded Abra- 
ham Haitowitsch, violinist, in Wade 
Park Manor ballroom recently. Mr. 
Haitowitsch played Grieg’s F Major 
Sonata, and displayed a tone of pleasing 
quality in numbers by Tchaikovsky, Cor- 
elli, Tartini, Kreisler, Hubay and Sara- 
sate. 


EVENTS IN ANN ARBOR 


University Symphony and Marion Talley 
Are Major Attractions 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Feb. 5.—The 
University Symphony of seventy-five 
players, under the baton of Samuel P. 
Lockwood, was heard for the second time 
this season recently, when it gave a 
splendid program. Lois Maier played 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in D Minor. 
Emily Mutter, a young violinist of 
ability, a student in the School of Music, 
also appeared as soloist. 

Marion Talley was recently heard 
for the first time in Ann Arbor. She 
gave a typical prima donna program, 
consisting of arias and songs, all of 
which she sang in a creditable manner. 
Fifty-five hundred people crowded Hill 
Auditorium to hear her. Miss Talley 
was ably assisted by John Corigliano, a 
splendid violinist. Emil Polak was an 
accomplished accompanist. 

The Russian Cossack Chorus, under 
the direction of Sergei Socoloff, gave an 
interesting program of unaccompanied 
music recently. 





Peabody Students Give Program 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—The series of 
eleven recitals by members of the teach- 
ing staff of the preparatory department 
of the Peabody Conservatory began on 
Jan. 20 with a program played by Joyce 
Barker, pianist, and Celia Brace, vio- 
linist, with, Florence Walden Otey as 
accompanist. The violinist featured 
music by local composers, giving repre- 
sentation to Gustave Strube, Louis Ches- 
lock and Franz Bornschein. 





New Organ Is Operated by 
Light Rays 


AMY organ which is operated 
by light rays was among the 
curiosities exhibited last week to 
the New York Electrical Society 
members by Dr. E. Free, of 
New York University. The new 
musical instrument has been 
named the photo-electric organ, as 
electricity as well as light is used 
in its operation. Rays from small 
electric lamps pass through tiny 
holes in a rotating disk of metal 
and are then allowed to shine 
across the stage of the auditorium, 
where they enter a device called a 
photo-electric cell. This cell con- 
verts the rays into electric im- 
pulses, which are amplified and 
transformed into sound by special 








loud-speaking telephones. 





Milhaud Aids Mme. Herscher-Clement in 
Birmingham Joint Recital 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 5.—Darius 
Milhaud recently gave a joint recital at 
the Little Theater with Mme. J. Her- 
scher-Clement, French composer and 
pianist, who has conducted master 
classes and has given a series of lecture- 
recitals at the Allied Arts Club. Bir- 
mingham had an opportunity of hearing, 
in two-piano transcription, Milhaud’s 
“Le Carnaval d’Aix” and a suite from 
Mme. Herscher-Clement’s ballet, “Le 
Farce du Pént Neuf,” which had its 
Chicago premiére under Adolph Bolm re- 
cently. rs: a 





“Messiah” Performed in Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 5.—The 
Ensley Choral Union, of which Law- 
rence Meteyarde is director, gave a per- 
formance of “Messiah” in the Municipal 
Auditorium recently under the auspices 
of the Birmingham Park and Recreation 
Board. The chorus gave evidence of 
careful training, and the soloists, Mrs. 
H. J. Kribs, Mrs. R. H. Bumgardner, 
Nell Esslinger, W. F. Maurer, A. B. 
Dunning and S. T. Kimbrough, acquitted 
themselves well. Fr. De 

All the material in ~ Musica. AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when prover credit is given. 








ANN ARBOR CHOOSES 
FESTIVAL SOLOISTS 


Notable 
for 


Artists Announced 
-_ 
Annual Concerts 
"aa 
This Spring 

ANN ARBOR, MICH., Feb. 5.—Further 
details published in connection with the 
thirty-fourth annual May Festival show 
the list of soloists engaged to be notable. 
Prominent among the artists booked are 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, Pon- 
selle, Sophie Braslau, Armand Toka- 
tyan, Lawrence Tibbett, Ernest Hutche- 
son, Lea Luboshutz, Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, Elsie Baker, Arthur Hackett- 
Granville, William Simmons, Lois John- 
ston and James Wolfe. 

As in previous years, 
Choral Union, which is conducted by 
Earl Vincent Moore, Festival director, 
remains the mainstay of the enterprise. 
It is announced the Festival will con- 
sist of six concerts, four evening pro- 
grams beginning on Wednesday, May 18 
and continuing until Saturday night. 
Matinées will be given on Friday and 
Saturday. The Wednesday and Friday 
evening concerts will be of a miscellan- 
eous nature; the Thursday and Saturday 
evening programs will be given over to 
Beethoven’s Mass in D a “Carmen.” 
Afternoon programs will provide oppor- 
tunities for two instrumental lists. 

Mme. Schumann Heink will sing on 
the opening night with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, under Frederick Stock. Sophie 
Braslau will have the title réle in “Car- 
men,” with Mr. Tibbett as Escamillo. 
The Ann Arbor début of Mr. Hutcheson 
will be made at the Saturday matinée 
in an appearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony. 

As already announced, a feature of 
the Festival will be the American pre- 
miére of Gustav Holst’s “Choral” Sym- 
phony. This will be given on Friday 
evening. 

The Children’s Festival Chorus, under 
Joseph E. Maddy, will present numerous 
children’s works on Friday afternoon. 
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New York Times—Dec. 16, 1926 
Mr. Benjamin possesses a tenor voice of 
unusual merit and charm, not only in 
its timbre but in the way he uses it. 
It is beautifully cultivated in all 
its range and especially effec- 
tive when he sings softly. 

His articulations are ex- 
cellent and his inter- 
pretations are of 
great artistic 
merit and 
variety 


Chicago Tribune—Nov. 30, 1926 

Bruce Benjamin, tenor, introduced 
himself in a song recital at the Goodman 
theater, singing a program classified into 
the seventeenth and eighteenth, nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, an in- 
genious and effective division. His voice 
has both breadth and length as well as 
quality; he has a vigorously intimate 
manner with songs. 





American Tenor 


New York American—Dec. 15, 1926 





BRUCE BENJAMIN 


Boston Herald—Jan. 16, 1927 


By his choice of program Mr. Benjamin 


showed himself a man apart. Mr. Benja- 
min has an extremely competent tech- 
nique. He can do with his voice what 
he will. Thus soundly equipped 
Mr. Benjamin sings admirably 
because, as wellas a musician 
and technician he is a man 
of imagination and per- 
sonality. Let him 
come soon 
again 


Albany Evening News—November 23, 
1926 

Tenderness, longing, exuberance, pas- 
sion, exultation, all these moods were 
grasped and extended to an audience in 
the course of the recital by Bruce Benja- 
min, American tenor, at the Albany In- 
stitute of History and Art last night. 
Throughout, Mr. Benjamin’s recital was 
noteworthy for his excellent diction. 
Never did he sacrifice enunciation for 
expression or tone production. 


Among the annual vocal recitals that attract are those given by Bruce 
Benjamin. Last night he sang at the Town Hall to many delighted audi- 
tors. Given a tenor voice of glowing quality, artistically produced and 
similarly controlled, he made interesting matter of an ambitious pro- 


gramme. 


Boston Evening Transcript—January 17, 
1927 

Mr. Benjamin began his recital with 
Beethoven’s “An die ferne Geliebte” and 
at once made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression. Mr. Benjamin is blest with a 
voice large and ample and of luscious 
natural quality. He is always the im- 
parting and discerning singer. 


Aeolian Hall, 689 Fifth Ave. 
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KNABE PIANO 


Chicago Daily News—Nov. 20, 1926 


Mr. Benjamin sang with a youthful ex- 
uberance and with a fresh and light 
tonal quality which suited the songs ex- 
actly. There was the joy of singing 
clearly evident in his tone production 
and he articulated the German text 
purely and distinctly. Mr. Benjamin was 


warmly applauded. 
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SAN CARLO FORCES VISIT COAST CITY 


Popular Bills Given During 
Week’s Series in 
Los Angeles 


By Hal Davidson Crain 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 5.—The San Carlo 
Opera Company, following the two per- 
formances already reviewed in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, continued to give perform- 


ances that were conceded to be far 
superior to those of previous years. 
Not only have some of the principals 
set new standards in the achievements 
of Mr. Gallo’s forces, but there has 
seemed to be a new vitality and smooth- 
ness in the work of the chorus and 
orchestra, thanks to the efficient hand 
of Carlo Peroni, musical director and 
conductor. 

“Martha” was given a commendable 
matinée presentation, with Consuelo 
Escobar, Bernice Schalker, Dimitri Ono- 
frei and Giuseppe Interrante as the 
capable principals. Luigi de Cesare and 
Natale Cervi sang well in lesser parts. 

With Bianca Saroya and Franco 
Tafuro as the chief protagonists in 
“Andrea Chenier,” this work was vouch- 
safed a performance that compared 
favorably with presentations by more 
pretentious companies. Lorenzo Conati, 
as Gerard, and Stella De Mette, cast as 
Madelon, added to the general success. 

“La Traviata” introduced Tina Paggi 
in her first stellar rdéle and raised her 
high in the estimation of her hearers 
Mr. Onofrei was the Alfredo, singing 
skillfully. Gino Lulli took the part of 
the elder Germont. Miss Falco appeared 
as Flora and Annina. Other parts were 
in the hands of Mr. Curci, Mr. Cervi and 


Mr. de Cesare. Harriet Hilliard and 
Jacques Chapeau led the ballet. 

A double bill brought forward Alice 
Gentle as an impassioned Santuzza. Her 
artistry was well matched by other mem- 
bers of the cast—Mr. Tafuro as Turiddu, 
Miss Schalker as Lola, Miss Falco as 
Mamma Lucia and Mr. Interrante as 
Alfio. Miss Saroya was the Nedda, 
giving one of her best performances. 
Gaetano Tommasini achieved success as 
Canio. Mr. Conati was the Tonio, and 
had to repeat part of the Prologue. Mr. 
Interrante was in his familiar part of 
Silvio, and Mr. Curci was heard as 
Beppe. 

“Faust,” at a matinée, 
Saroya, Messrs. Onofrei, Mongelli and 
Interrante in leading réles. These sing- 
ers maintained a high standard. 

A large audience heard “I] Trovatore.” 
Clara Jacobo did good work as Leonora, 
as did Mr. Tommasini as Manrico and 
Miss De Mette as Azucena. Mr. Conati 
was an acceptable Count di Luna. 


had Miss 


Puccini had his first hearing when 
“La Boheme” with Miss Saroya and 
Mr. Tafuro in the soprano and tenor 


parts, held the boards. Miss Paggi was 
Musetta, and Messrs. Conati. Interrante 


and Mongelli shared in the genera! 
success, 

Presentations of the second week 
were those of “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” “Rigoletto,” “La Forza del Des- 
tino,” “The Tales of Hoffmann,” 
“Madama _ Butterfly,” “Aida,” “Lohen- 


grin” and “La Traviata.” Consuelo Es- 
cobar, Lorenzo Conati, Demitrio Onofrei, 
Rose Des Rosiers, Alice Gentile, Bianca 
Sayoya, Gaetano Tommasini, Giuseppe 
Interranle, Stella De Mette, Franco Ta- 
furo, Tina Paggi, Bernice Schalker, 
Philine Falco, Francesco Curci and 
Luigi de Cesare were all successful. 





LOS ANGELES FARE HAS WIDE VARIETY 


Symphonic and Intimate Pro- 
grams Are Notable 


Events 
By Hal Davidson Crain 
Los ANGELES, Feb. 5.—The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic concert on Jan. 


27 was a particularly felicitous occasion, 
both for the violin soloist, Cecilia Han- 
sen, and for Walter Henry Rothwell, who 
chose to give patrons another hearing 
Bloch’s 


string orchestra and piano. 


of Ernest Concerto Grosso for 
The piano 
by Claire Mellonino, 
who again disclosed a high quality of 
musicianship and technical equipment. 
The other orchestral numbers were De- 
bussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” and 
Ravel’s Symphonic Fragments’ from 
“Daphnis and Chloe,” the latter work 
receiving its first Los Angeles hearing 
on this occasion. The Debussy composi- 
tion was given a superb presentation, in 
which Mr. Rothwell achieved subtle and 
atmospheric effects. Of less interest was 


part was played 


the Ravel music, which seemed to lack 
the inspiration of the older work. This 
program was repeated the next after- 


noon. 

Miss Hansen, a popular visitor, chose 
the rather inane Saint-Saéns Concerto 
in B Minor, the third, for her offering. 
The work provided her with a_ good 
vehicle for the display of her technical 
prowess, but made little demands upon 
her interpretative ability. Nevertheless, 
there was much to applaud in the beauty 
of her tone and the dash and energy of 
her style. Her harmonics were especial- 
ly to be admired. 

The Philharmonic Chamber Music So- 
ciety inaugurated its series of four con- 
‘erts in the library of the William A. 
Clark, Jr., home on the evening of Jan. 
9. The program included Beethoven’s 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18, No. 4; Schu- 
nann’s Quartet in F Minor, Op. 41, No. 
2, and Frank Bridge’s arrangement of a 


Londonderry Air. The new ensemble, 
which is composed of Alfred Megerlin, 


‘oncertmaster of the Philharmonic; An- 
thony Briglio, Emile Ferir and Ilya 
Bronson, played with fine balance and 


ensitive regard for the demands of 
chamber music. The organization, 
which is under the management of 
George Leslie Smith and Merle Armi- 


tage, was heard by a distinguished gath- 
ering of some 200 persons. 


The Philharmonic Quartet has been 
engaged to give the first of two concerts 
announced for Los Angeles as a gift 
from the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 


16. 
The second pro- 
the evening of 


Foundation, on the evening of Feb. 
Admission will be free. 
gram will be given on 
March 30. 

Marjorie Dodge, soprano, and Claire 
Mellonino, pianist, gave the second in 
their series of three historical song re- 
citals in the Playhouse on the afternoon 
of Jan. 30. The program was devoted to 
the romanticists and was given with mu- 
sicianly taste and feeling. Miss Dodge 


sang numbers by Schumann, Brahms, 
Hugo Wolf, Tchaikovsky, Grieg and 
MacDowell. Polished accompaniments 


were played by Miss Mellonino, who was 
also heard in solo numbers by Schumann 
and Chopin. 

Riccardo Martin, tenor, who has re- 
cently established himself in Los An 
geles, gave a recital in the Ambassador 
Theater, under the auspices of the Opera 
and Fine Arts Club, on the afternoon of 
Jan. 23. Mr. Martin, with William Tyro- 
ler at the piano, sang classic’ and modern 
songs and operatic arias in characteris- 
tic voice and manner. He was also 
heard in two duets with Cleora Wood, so- 
prano. 

Margaret Goetz gave the last of her 
series of operalogues in the Ambassa- 
dor Theater on the morning of Jan. 27, 
choosing “Parsifal” and Cadman’s “A 
Witch of Salem” for the occasion. The 
Cadman opera, new to those present, 
made a deep impression. It was aptly 
interpreted by Margaret Messer Morris, 
soprano; Bella Morse, contralto; Ivan 
Edwards, tenor: James Murray, bari- 
tone, and Eleanor’ Bryan, contralto. 
Alice Harrison was at the piano. 

Lysbeth Le Fevre, ’cellist, has re- 
turned to Los Angeles after study 
abroad and opened a studio in conjunc- 
tion with Mona Content, pianist She 
also maintains a studio in Santa Monica. 


String Quartet to Open Coast 


Building 


| he ANGELES, Feb. 5.—The 
new Beaux Arts Building, a 


height limit studio structure, will 
be formally opened on Feb. 18, 
when the Persinger String Quartet 
of Santa Barbara will give th 
first of a series of chamber music 
concerts. Helena Lewyn, pianist, 
and Vera Barstow, violinist, wil! 


inaugurate their series of sonata 
programs the following evening 


Three programs for later dates ars 

being arranged by Mr. and Mrs. 

Thilo Becker, pianist and violinist 
B.D. C. 








—— 
LAZAR S. 


SAMOILOFF 


Eminent Vocal Pedagogue 





Teacher of Many World Famous Singers and Teachers 


Will Hold His 


Summer 
aster 
Classes 


For the 
Fourth 
Consecutive 
Season 





San Francisco, Calif... May 30—July Ist 
Seattle, Washington... July 5—July 22nd 
Portland, Oregon...... July 25—August 20th 


Classes in Denver, Colorado, and other cities will be 
announced later. 


All Samoiloff’s Teaching Time 
Till May 25th Entirely Filled 


Applications regarding all classes may be addressed 


SAMOILOFF BEL CANTO STUDIOS 
309 W. 85th St., New York City 


Regarding San Francisco, Denver and other cities 


ALICE SECKELS, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 


Regarding Portland and Seattle 


RUTH CREED, Ellison-White, Portland, Oregon 


Andrew Kostelanetz. the able coach, will assist Mr. Samoiloff in 
all his summer classes. 


CVO0RD 


List of artists who have been and are studying with 
Vr. Samoiloff: 


MME. JULIA CLAUSSEN, Metropolitan Opera Co 
MME. HELEN STANLEY, Chicago Opera Co 
CLAIRE DUX, Chicago Opera Co 
BIANCA SAROYA, San Carlo Opera Co 
CONSUELA ESCOBAR, San Carlo Opera Co 
MARIE LUISA ESCOBAR, San Carlo Opera Co 
GLADYS AXMAN, San Carlo Opera Co 
HELEN SHERIDAN, Philadelphia Opera Co 
GLADYS ST. JOHN, De Feo Opera Co 
HERMA DALOSSEY, European Opera 
JOHN UPPMAN, De Feo Opera Company 

and 


many others 


Baldwin Piano 
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Possessed Artistic Taste—Lawrence Gilman 
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Sang with Taste and Intelligence—F. D. Perkins 




















| Won Warm Recognition—Leonard Liebling 
| Superb Voice, Her Tone Production Was Simply Beautiful— 
lf Maurice Halperson 
| 
| BOSTON 
lE Musician of Taste and Discretion—H. 7. Parker 
\E Sings Sensitively—Philip Hale 
iE Sings with Dramatic Effectiveness—Penfield Roberts 
| CHICAGO 
I: Lyric Quality and Musical Effectiveness—Maurice Rosenfeld 
|e Voice of Luscious, Ingratiating Quality—Edward Moore 
iF Fine Voice, Firm in Texture—Karleton Hackett 
= 
: Management: 
| : Baldini & Tremaine 
le Aeolian Hall, 689 Fifth Ave. 
: New York 
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CASELLA CONDUCTS 
DETROIT ORCHESTRA 


Symphonic Lists Are Chief 
Events in Calendar 
of Concerts 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 
Detroit, Feb. 5.—The local calendar 
has been filled with events of interest. 
Of considerable importance was the ap- 
pearance of Alfredo Casella as guest 
conductor and piano soloist with the De- 


troit Symphony in Orchestra Hall on 
the evenings of Jan. 27 and 28, when 


the following Italian program was 
given: 
Concerto in A Minor for string quar- 
tet and orchestra............. Vivaldi 
“Fomtane @i Roma’’............ Respighi 


Margaret Mannebach at the piano 
D’Avignon Morel at the organ 
Partita for piano and orchestra. .Casella 
Mr. Casella 
Conducted by Victor Kolar 

Concerto for quintet of wind instru- 
ments and orchestra...........-. Rieti 
Suite from “La Giara”.......... Casella 

Tenor solo by T. Stanley Perry 


Mr. Casella was graciously received, 
but the amount of modernism was too 
much. Any one of the four modern num- 
bers would have been cordially welcomed 
by itself; but, with so many works of 
this kind on one list, even the intriguing 
themes of “La Giara” and the novelty 
of the tenor solo failed to arouse more 
than perfunctory applause. The orches- 
tra deserves great credit for its per- 
formance of such a difficult program, 
| Mr. Casella handled the forces very 
well. 

The audience which gathered in Or- 
chestra Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
30, accorded Elizabeth Santagano an ex- 
ceptional ovation. She was soprano 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony, led 
by Victor Kolar, in the following pro- 
gram: 


ef lg Wagner 

Elsa’s “Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” 
Wagner 

Wotan’s “Farewell” and “Magic Fire 


Music from “Die Walkiire”....Wagner 
Overture, “The Barber of Seville,”’ 
Rossini 


“Letter Scene” from “Eugen Onegin,” 
Tchaikovsky 

Walks, “Viewna Bieog”. ..66.sss . Strauss 

Mme. Santagano’s singing displayed 
sterling musicianship, but her voice had 
a tendency to harshness. Mr. Kolar was 
at his best in the Strauss and Rossini 
numbers, the “Walkiire” music falling 
a little short of expectations. At the 
close of this number, however, the men 
were called to their feet by volleys of 
applause. 

On the preceding Sunday, Nicholas 
Garagusi, violinist, assisted the Detroit 
Symphony, led by Victor Kolar, in the 
following program in Orchestra Hall: 


“Nutcracker” Suite......... Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto in D.......... Paganini 
oy! we 0 gs Pe ere Liszt 
Excerpts from “BEileen’”......... Herbert 


Mr. Kolar reached the peak of his 
season’s achievements in the Liszt music, 
carrying the orchestra to great heights. 
It was a really magnificent performance, 
and both orchestra and conductor were 
loudly acclaimed. Mr. Garagusi was 
greeted effusively and was recalled some 
six times. He is a thoroughly depend- 
able musician, with a substantial tech- 
nical equipment; but his choice of a 
vehicle was not fortunate. He performed 
the Concerto well, but one was too con- 
scious of the ways and means of its 
accomplishment; and there was not 
enough real depth or beauty to distract 
attention from these mechanical details. 

The Tuesday Musicale presented 
Nadia Reisenberg in Memorial Hall on 
the morning of Jan. 25. Miss Reisen- 
berg made a good impression, in spite 
of the fact that she was suffering from 
illness. She played a taxing program, 
which included Godowsky’s arrangement 
of a Bach suite for ’cello, a Glazounoff 
“Theme et Variations” and Balakireff’s 
“Tslamey.” 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir again 
drew a large audience to Arcadia Audi- 
torium on Jan. 27. Dr. F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen confined the program to religious 
music, but this had such varied character 
that interest was sustained to the end. 
This is one of the finest choirs that 
visits Detroit, and its standard always 
emains high. 

The Civic Music Association presented 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers in Orchestra Hall 
on Jan. 22. The popularity of these 
dancers was shown by the fact that 
Standing room was all occupied and that 


several rows of chairs were placed in 
the orchestra pit. 

Frank Bishop was heard in a piano 
recital in the Book-Cadillac on Jan. 31. 
His program was one to test a pianist’s 
caliber, but he was not found wanting. 
Mr. Bishop’s reading of the Franck 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue was im- 
pressive, and stamped him as a musician 
of high intellectual attainments. 

On the same evening, Helen Henschel 
Morris played in the Hotel Statler. A 
large audience greeted this young pian- 
ist and demanded several encores. 


ORCHESTRAS REGALE 
CAPITAL AUDIENCES 


Klemperer and Koussevitzky 
Lead Visiting Forces— 


Barrere Heard 
By Dorothy De Muth Watson 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—Two fine sym- 
phony concerts on succeeding days were 
enjoyed last week under Katie Wilson- 
Greene’s management. The first was by 
the New York Symphony, with its giant 
guest conductor, Otto Klemperer, on 
Feb. 1. Mr. Klemperer, reading Brahms’ 
First Symphony without a_ score, 
brought to it a vivid imagination, broad- 
ness of vision and a dynamic person- 
ality. One of the delights of the pro- 
gram was a fresh, unhackneyed reading 
of Strauss’ “Don Juan.” The only other 
number of the program was the “Fétes”’ 
of Debussy. 

The Boston Symphony, under Serge 
Koussevitzky, played to a sold-out house 
in Poli’s Theater, in its first concert 
here this season, thrilling the huge au- 
dience by every number which was 
played. Mr. Koussevitzky made Schu- 
mann’s Symphony, No. 1, a living, vital 
thing, bringing, as is his wont, all the 
nuances of each choir into delicate play. 
Two numbers new to Washington were 
Prokofieff’s “Classical” Symphony, and 
the gorgeous riot of color in “La Valse,” 
by Ravel. The other number, a Handel 
concerto grosso, completed a program 
which has, perhaps, never been sur- 
passed in performance in this city. 

George Barrére and his Little Sym- 
phony were presented in the Library of 
Congress Chamber Music Auditorium on 
Feb. 1 in a program of eighteenth cen- 
tury music. This was one of the first 
opportunities for the local public to hear 
the Little Symphony, though it had ap- 
peared privately before the Washington 
Chamber Music Society. Mr. Barrére’s 
conducting was exquisitely delicate. 
Each of the thirteen musicians in the 
Little Symphony is an artist. The pro- 
gram included Haydn’s Symphony, No. 
81 (“The Hen”); Couperin’s “Concert 
Royale”; Boccherini’s Concerto in D 
Major for fiute and strings; Gluck’s 
Dances from “Iphigenie en Aulide,” and 
Rameau’s “Féte de l’Hymen et de 
L’Amour.” 

Through the courtesy of Mary Louise 
Curtis Bok, the Curtis String Quartet 
was presented in a very interesting re- 
cital at the Coolidge Auditorium of the 
Library of Congress on a recent Sunday 


afternoon. This quartet includes in its 
personnel Carl Flesch, first violin; 
Emanuel Zetlin, second violin; Louis 


Bailly, viola, and Felix Salmond, ’cello. 
The playing was of great beauty. 


BALTIMORE CONCERTS 


Orchestras From Boston and New York 
Make Strong Appeal 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—The Boston Sym- 
phony, Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
made its first local appearance this sea- 
son in the Lyric on Feb. 1 under the 
local management of Katie Wilson- 
Greene. The program included Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso for strings, the Prelude 
to “Lohengrin,” excerpts from Prokofi- 
eff’s opera “The Love for Three 
Oranges,” and Franck’s D Minor Sym- 
phony. 

The next evening, also in the Lyric, 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene presented the New 
York Symphony, with Otto Klemperer 
as conductor. Strauss’ “Don Juan” made 
its appeal with rhythmic vigor. In con- 
trast to this mood, Debussy’s “Fétes” 
followed with elegance of style. The 
final number, the C Minor Symphony of 
Brahms, held intellectual interest. The 
reception given to the conductor upon 
his first local appearance showed keen 
appreciation. 


ST. LOUIS APPLAUDS RECITALS AND OPERA 


Symphonic “Pop” Is Led by 
Ganz — Chaliapin 
Appears 
By Susan L. Cost 
St. Louis, Feb. 5.—The thirteenth 
“pop” concert of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, given on Sunday afternoon in the 
Odeon, with Rudolph Ganz conducting, 
introduced Barbara Lull, a young vio- 
linist, as soloist. Miss Lull played with 
a round tone and in an artistic manner. 
She gave the second and third move- 
ments of the B Minor Concerto, by 
Saint-Saéns, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. In two encores she was accom- 

panied by Frederick Fischer. 

The orchestra’s most interesting num- 
bers were Chabrier’s “Spanish” Rhap- 
sody and “Artist’s Life Waltzes,” by 
Strauss. The rest of their program, 
which included the Overture to “Ruy 
Blas,” by Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Dumka,” and “Preludietta,” by Tede- 
schi, was also excellently done. 

Feodor Chalipain appeared in “The 
Barber of Seville” on Wednesday night 
in the Odeon. There was a large and 
expectant audience. The orchestra was 


not very strong, but the able conductor, 
Eugene Plotnikoff, brought it up to a 
fair standard whenever possible. The 
voices in the company were quite above 
the average. Georgio Durando, Elvira 
de Hidalgo, Giuseppe La Puma and Jo- 
seph Bokovich were in the cast. 

Mr. Chaliapin’s singing as Don Ba- 
silio was not what it might have been, 
but his make-up was a work of art and 
his acting far surpassed any other pre- 
sentation of the réle ever witnessed here. 
The production showed excellent direc- 
torship. 

Walter Gieseking gave a piano re- 
cital in Sheldon Memorial Auditorium 
on Friday evening under the auspices of 
the Piano Teachers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Gieseking enhanced the 
favorable impressions made on his pre- 
vious visit here, and again proved his 
musicianship. His program consisted of 
the Fourth Sonata in F Sharp Minor. 
by Skriabin, Alfredo Casella’s diminu- 
tive sonata, Schumann’s “Kreislerina,” 
Bach’s Partita and five preludes by 
Debussy. 

An interesting recital was given on 
Thursday afternoon at the St. Louis 
Woman’s Club by Elizabeth Morse, read- 
er, and Alice Pettengill, pianist. The 
subject was “Siegfried.” 
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HISTORY 








Finds blazoned oft upon its pages the 


illustrious name of Tcherepnine. 


Poets, 


painters, musicians they were, and all 
of these famous forebears have left their 
cultural impress upon 


Alexandre 


TCHEREPNINE 


The brilliant young Russian Composer- 
Pianist who next season bids fair to 
carve as popular a niche for himself 
here as he has done in the music cen- 


ters of Europe. 


Exclusive Direction of 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
New York City 


Chickering Piano 


- 50 WEST 46th STREET 


Ampico Records 
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FOR 1927-28 


“That Colossus of 
the Modern Musi- 


cal World.” 
Philadelphia Record 





Kubey-Rembrandt Photo 
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ENESCO 


Rumanian 


Violinist-Composer 


Returning for Fifth 
American Season 


January to March (1928) 





Transcontinental Tour 





Exclusive Management 
Loudon Charlton 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano 


Columbia Records 





Duo-Art Recordings 














MILWAUKEE EVENTS 
HOLD GREAT CHARM 


Stock Forces, Giannini and 
Chaliapin Are Noted 
Performers 
By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5.—The last con- 
cert of the Chicago Symphony, under the 
leadership of Frederick Stock, held es- 
pecial interest because “The Planets” 
by Holst was included in the program. 
A maximum of enjoyment was experi- 
enced, Excerpts from “Lohengrin” and 
“Tannhauser” and Bach’s Concerto in B 
made up the list. The concert was under 
the management of Margaret Rice. 

Feodor Chaliapin and his opera com- 
pany have come and gone. Many in the 
large audience which witnessed the per- 
formance in the Auditorium were non- 
plussed to find that Mr. Chaliapin had 
chosen a comparatively minor part— 
that of Don Basilio. Unquestionably, 
the people had come to see Mr. Chalia- 
pin, not “The Barber of Seville.” They 
wanted to see their favorite on the stage 
99 per cent of the time—if that were 
possible. However, the opera bowled 
along in lightsome vein, with singers 
who were, for the most part, competent. 
Giorgio Durando was the Figaro; Elvira 
de Hidalgo, the Rosina; Joseph Bobro- 
vich the Count, and Guiseppe La Puma, 
the Bartolo. Eugene Plotnikoff conduct- 
ed. The opera was given under the local 
management of Marion Andrews. 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, came to 
the Pabst under the sponsorship of Miss 
Rice and attracted a large following. 
Miss Giannini began with a group by 
Brahms, with only indifferent success. 
Not until she offered a group by Res- 
pighi, Guarnieri, Cimara and Puccini, 
did she awaken glowing response. In 
“Vissi D’Arte” from “Tosca” which she 
delivered with intense dramatic import, 
Miss Giannini gave her hearers some 
genuine thrills. This impression was 
deepened later when she sang Santuz- 
za’s aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Her audience would have liked more of 


these operatic excerpts. An English 
group brought songs by Martin Cole, 
La Forge and Phillip Marsden. Molly 


Bernstein was a model accompanist. 





Dr. Hanson Prophesies Big 
Future for Creative America 





[Continued from page 3] 


the arduous duties of the direction of a 
great organization. 

“Since that time I have been very 
much engrossed in the work of organiza- 
tion and in the solving of educational 
problems in this country, but I have still 
found time for some creative work and 
have traveled considerably, conducting 
many of the American symphony or- 
chestras in performances of my own 
works. I have also found the time to 
inaugurate the Eastman plan for the 
assistance of American composers, some- 
thing which has always been very near 
my heart and a thing which I have al- 
ways hoped to be able to accomplish.” 


A Democratic Director 


Dr. Hanson is as different from the 
once-popular conception of a _ profes- 
sional musician as a Corot from a car- 
toon. No long hair drapes his collar; 
neither affectation nor patronizing man- 
ners weary the visitor. Seated at his 
desk in the big tapestry-hung room 
which is his office, he appears more like 
a typical young business man than a 
musician and teacher. 

Two pianos, conveniently near his 
desk, alone bespeak the interest in music. 
Only the passing of students in the 
corridors without and the faint tinkle 
of a hundred musical instruments in the 
practice and recitation rooms suggest 
the atmosphere of the school of music. 

Dr. Hanson, a product in part of Main 
Street himself, has a profound faith in 
the musical possibilities of this same 
street and in the future of Ameri- 
can music in the hands of its musicians. 
He believes the time has come for Amer- 
ica to assert its leadership in the world 
of music as in other affairs. 

“T have a profound conviction that the 
creative artistic life in American music 
is all-important,” he says, “more im- 
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Oakland Opera Company 
Begins Rehearsals 


AKLAND, CAL., Feb. 5.—In- 

creased interest is shown in 
the season being arranged by the 
Oakland Civic Opera for the early 
spring, with Antoine de Vally at 
the helm. Supplementing the 
board of directors is a group of 
leading citizens listed as members. 
Rehearsals of “Faust” and “Tann- 
haiuser” have started. It is an- 
nounced that the local company 
will combine with the spring fes- 
tival forces of San Francisco in 
engaging the same German artists 
for both seasons. Alfred Hertz, 
conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony, and Dr. Hans Leschke 
of the municipal chorus, co-operated 
with Mr. de Vally in making this 
possible. Dr. Alfred Hurtgen is 
chosen to direct the German opera, 
: and Modeste Alloo will conduct the 
= French works. Augusto Serantoni 
> is rehearsing the chorus, while 
Andre Ferrier, as stage director, 
is caring for the dramatic train- 
ing. Serge Oukrainsky is ballet 
master. A. F. SEE. 
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portant than orchestras, operas or any 
other form of musical activity. I should 
even go so far as to say that in the 
creative life of America lies the regen- 
eration of the creative life of the world, 
that the American composer must now 
lead the European composer out of the 
dark and devious pathways into the 
straight open road.” 


Hanson Asked to Write 


Memorial Music 


Beethoven 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, director of the Eastman 


School of Music, has been asked to write 
the Beethoven memorial composition for 
orchestra, to be performed in Beethoven 
Week, March 20 to 27. M. E. W. 





All the material in Musica America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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OHIO TEACHERS AND 
CLUBS TO CONVENE 


Joint Meeting Planned for 
Cleveland Will Bring 
Contest Events 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 5.—A joint conven- 
tion will be held in this city, March 22 to 
25, by the Ohio Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Ohio Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, according to announcement 
made by Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread, presi- 
dent of the latter organization. 

Of particular importance will be the 
young artists’ contests in voice, violin 
and piano, the winners of which will 
compete in the contests at the biennial 
convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs at Chicago, April 18 to 
25. In the latter national contest a cash 
prize of $500 will be awarded. The best 
young woman singer will, as previously 
announced, be eligible to a further prize 
of $1,000 and a hearing at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, offered by the 
Federation and the National Opera Club 
of New York. In the Cleveland conven- 
tion, young musicians will take part. 
The Patrick Henry Junior High Orches- 
tra of this city will be presented in con- 
cert, among other groups. ; 

Topics of interest for the meeting here 
are public school music and conferences 
and demonstrations on music apprecia- 
tion, voice, piano, organ and_ violin. 
Widely known musicians, teachers of 
music and prominent citizens have been 
invited to address the members. Among 
them are: Dr. Will Earhart, director of 
public school music, Pittsburgh; P. W. 
Dvkema, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York; Newton D. Ba- 
ker, Cleveland, and Arthur Quimby, cur- 
ator of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

The convention will be formally opened 
on the evening of March 21, when the 
Detroit Symphony will give a concert In 
Masonic Hall. 

Lila Robeson, contralto, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
be the soloist at a formal banquet. A 
number of Cleveland musicians will also 
appear on the program. 
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Strong Faculty to Teach Summer Classes in Chicago 


CUCAAUGATTOGUUD VOUT UEAUUD ELA AGAA AE EUAN Hea ee 
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Among Those Who Will Give Instruction at the American Conservatory’s Summer Master School Are (Left to Right) Karleton Hackett. 

















Jacques Gordon 


HICAGO, Feb. 5.—The engagement 

of such eminent specialists as Josef 
Lhevinne and Oscar Saenger for the ap- 
proaching master class at the American 
Conservatory, from June 27 to July 30, 
will complement work done by mem- 
bers of the regular faculty. This is in 
harmony with the fundamental aim of 
the Conservatory, to provide a complete 
rounding out of the student’s training, 
according to John J. Hattstaedt, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Lhevinne, noted on the concert 
platform for his artistry, has been a 
leading figure, in four other summers, 
among teachers at the American Con- 
servatory, to which he has attracted stu- 
dents from all parts of the United 
States, as well as from Canada, South 
America and Mexico. He will give four 
class lessons weekly, before a_ limited 


Oscar Saenger and Josef Lhevinne 


American Conservatory 
Assembles Renowned 
Specialists for Master 
Sessions — Scholarships 
Are Announced, and 
Public Performances 

Will Be Arranged 


number of playing members and audi- 
tors. At these sessions important works 
from the classical and modern réper 
toires will be played and commented 
upon both technically and interpretative- 
ly, their manner of performance being 
frequently illustrated by Mr. Lhevinne 
himself. Mr. Lhevinne will give one free 
scholarship of private lessons and two 
for his répertoire-teachers’ classes. 

Thirty-three Metropolitan Opera sing- 
ers have studied under Mr. Saenger. 
Among these are Marie Rappold, Frieda 
Hempel, Mabel Garrison, Queena Mario, 
Orville Harrold, Paul Althouse, Riccardo 
Martin, Henrietta Wakefield, Anna 
Fitziu, William Wade Hinshaw, Henri 
Scott, Louis Kreidler, Lila Robeson, Al- 
len Hinckley, Kathleen Howard, Vera 
Curtis and Bernice De Pasquali. Mr. 
Saenger will conduct, at the American 
Conservatory summer master session, the 
opera classes which have been a special 
feature of his work for a number of 
vears. These will take the form of re- 
hearsals, and near the close of the term, 
public performances of operatic scenes 
will be given. 


Interpretation Classes 


In addition to his private lessons, Mr 
Saenger will conduct répertoire-inter- 
pretation classes, in which song litera- 
ture and selections from operas will be 
discussed, together with purely local 
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problems. In these classes, Mr. Saen- 
ger will also give brief talks on his 
methods in dealing with all phases of 
voice building. Teachers’ classes, meet- 
ing twice weekly, will discuss problems 
of instruction. Mr. Saenger will give 
one free scholarship in his répertoire- 
interpretation classes, and five scholar- 
ships, one for each voice, in his opera 
classes. 

Work in the departments of piano and 
voice will be carried on by other teachers, 
regular members of the American Con 
servatory faculty. Heniot Lévy and Sil- 
vio Scionti, pianists, will remain 
throughout the summer course, as will 
several other members of this depart- 
ment. Karleton Hackett, voice in- 
structor, will also teach during the sum- 
mer session, as will a number of other 
leading teachers on the voice roster. Mr. 


Lévy, Mr. Scionti and Mr. Hackett will 
conduct répertoire classes. Jacques 
Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony, will give private and class 
lessons during the summer course, il- 
lustrating his points with his own per- 
formances. Auditors will be admitted 
to his classes. Herbert Butler and other 
violinists will also remain at the Con- 
servatory for the summer, as will Wil- 
helm Middelschulte, organist. Frank 
Van Dusen will be assisted by members 
of the regular faculty in the department 
of theater organ playing, which always 
attracts a large enrollment. All theo- 
retical subjects will be taught by mem- 
bers of the regular faculty, as will solo 
and orchestral instruments. 


Public School Music 


Specialists have been engaged to 
teach in the department of public school 
music. QO. E. Robinson of the Chicago 
public school system, and a_ regular 
member of the faculty, will have per- 
sonal charge of the summer work. John 
C. Kendel will give classes in junior 
high school methods, elementary methods, 
“history with appreciation,’ “opera 
project” and intermediate sight read- 
ing. 

The Walton Pyre School of Dramatic 
Art and Expression, recently affiliated 
with the Conservatory, will function 
throughout the summer term, under the 
supervision of Mr. Pyre. 

A series of recitals will be given in 
Kimball Hall as a special feature of the 
summer session. Among the faculty 
members to be heard in it are Mr. Lévy, 
Mr. Scionti, Mae Doelling-Schmidt, Adal- 
bert Huguelet, Josef Brinkman, Elaine 
DeSellem, Marie Sidenius Zendt, Louise 
Winter, Jacques Gordon, Scott A. Wil- 
lits, Hans Hess, Wilhelm Middelschulte 
and Edward Ejigenschenk. 


PROVIDENCE HAPPENINGS 


Dumesnil Gives Piano Recital, and 
Young Club Members Win Praise 


PROVIDENCE, R. L, Feb. 5.—Under 
the auspices of the Rhode Island State 
Federation of Music Clubs, of which 
Mrs. Caesar Misch is president, Maurice 
Dumesnil appeared in a piano recital 
in Memorial Hall recently. The re- 
cital was of great interest and of un- 
usual novelty, not only because of the 
acknowledged artistry of Mr. Dumesnil, 
but because he brought a piano owned 
by Chopin. 

Mr. Dumesnil played the greater part 
of his fine program on a modern concert 
grand, but drew some really beautiful 
tones from the historic instrument. 
Music by Chopin and Debussy was fea- 
tured. 

Mrs. Misch entertained at a reception 
in her home in honor of Mr. Dumesnil. 

An interesting event was the recent 
concert of music for two pianos given 
by Oscar Lozzi, president of the Chopin 
Club, Jr., and Mildred Taber, a member 
of this body. Both are still in their 
‘teens. The concert was given in Me- 
morial Hall. The program was an am- 
bitious one for such young performers, 
but it was admirably played. Music by 
3ach-Bauer, Beethoven-Saint-Saéns, 
Casella and Arensky was performed. 

N. BISSELL PETTIS. 


SEATTLE.—Nellie C. Cornish of the 
Cornish School, recently visited New 
York, where she was entertained by 
former faculty members and students. 
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INDIFFERENCE ys. INTEREST 


RITING in the current issue of Modern Music, 

Henrietta Strauss sustains the thesis that 
public indifference is more dangerous to the art of 
music than honest antagonism. The point is one 
that has often been discussed, yet it has particular 
pertinence in our present epoch of confused stand- 
ards. Implying that our national attitude toward 
music is too passive and uncritical, Miss Strauss 
says: 

“We seemed perfectly content just before the war 
to hear no modern music but that of Germany, and 
equally content during the war to hear all except 
that of Germany. And when the war ended and 
we welcomed back the music we had banished, the 
while we relegated that erstwhile feature to the 
doubtful realm of ‘novelties,’ we did it with the 
same lack of excitement. The fact that American 
music also suffered from these changes of venue, 
passing from oblivion to a quasi-patriotic recog- 
nition and back again to comparative obscurity 
disturbed us apparently not in the least. 

“Where the open attacks of the critic stir up 
interest and even protest, apathy on the part of 
the public secretly undermines all defense. How 
dangerous this is to our musicians Leopold Auer 
pointed out only a few years ago in his book of 
reminiscences, when he stated that, although we 
have as great talent as any country, it cannot be 
fully developed until this attitude of the public 
changes. 

“Indifference to our native music and musicians 
only reflects, of course, our larger indifference to 


music in general. We like to think that this is be- 
cause we are an Anglo-Saxon nation, and, as such, 
unmusical. Unfortunately, history does not bear 
witness to either the cause or the excuse. Waiving 
the question as to whether the Anglo-Saxon is as 
unmusical as he has been painted, we can no longer 
claim to be an Anglo-Saxon nation, except in lan- 
guage. And going back to the time when we were, 
we find that we showed, in proportion to our re- 
sources, much more musical activity then than we 
did just before the world war, for instance, when 
immigration had brought us a predominance of the 
so-called musical races of the globe. 

“The fact that in spite of this passive attitude 
we can still bring forth great talent seems to dis- 
prove the claim that we are unmusical. And the 
added fact that this attitude developed, not during 
our struggles to become a nation, but during our 
years of expansion, seems to point to its root as 
economic rather than inherently racial. During 
those years we had acquired a viewpoint of life as 
utilitarian, and music did not fit into its scheme.” 

Miss Strauss ends with the observation that 
“music can survive the honest antagonism of 
critics, but not the dishonest opposition of public 
indifference.” While not questioning the general 
validity of this dictum, one doubts that public in- 
difference is any more marked today than it has 
ever been. Save for certain favorable periods in 
limited territories, the majority of the population 
has always had to have its indifference leavened by 
the active interest of a minority. And the honest 
antagonism of critics is not what it used to be, for 
critics themselves are showing traces of the un- 
certainty that is a characteristic of a sceptical 
epoch. 

The indifference of the musical public today— 
that is, the absence of partisanship and the pas- 
sive acceptance of everything from the classical to 
the outrageously “futuristic”’—is due primarily to 
the weakening of the old bonds of discipline which 
is manifest in all the arts as well as in social 
relations. Furthermore, when authority itself ap- 
parently sanctions iconoclasm; when our leading 
symphony orchestras play compositions which 
would have been considered a few years ago as 
beyond the pale of artistic performance, auditors 
begin to mistrust their own judgments and to 
waver confusedly among shifting standards. 

Whether one deplores or approves the process, 
art is undergoing profound disturbances, and the 
old standards of appraisal can no longer be ap- 
plied to the new. The “indifference’’ of the public 
is actually perplexity. 





REALITY AND ART 


UR individual philosophy of life determines our 

conviction as to the relation between reality 
and art. If we have adopted a materialistic view- 
point, we are inclined to believe that the percep- 
tions of the artist, expressed for us in forms of 
various kinds, give us no knowledge of the nature 
of reality. This belief assumes, of course, that 
reality in its entirety may be analyzed and de- 
scribed in accordance with scientific formulas, for 
reality is the thing with which science deals ex- 
clusively, and values—intellectual, emotional or 
spiritual—are not its concern. 

The materialist would explain the feeling of en- 
larged and heightened experience which we derive 
from contact with a work of art by saying that the 
artist, with his superior degree of organizing and 
presenting his impressions, has been able to com- 
municate to us his vision of reality. Temporarily 
we see through his eyes and hear through his ears. 
Our exaltation then is not due to some mystic 
quality of beauty discovered by the artist and re- 
vealed by him to our understanding, but to our 
momentary reliance upon his more skillful organ- 
ization of material. 

If we have adopted a spiritual viewpoint, we dis- 
regard the arguments of the materialistic philoso- 
phy, which has made many a strong effort to affect 
aesthetic theory. We discount the authority of 
science on the ground that science deliberately 
ignores many elements of human experience. We 
point to the fact that scientific thought is today 
being reorganized and that science is beginning to 
admit, albeit reluctantly, that aesthetic and spirit- 
ual experience may after all have some bearing 
upon the nature of reality. 

However amazing its discoveries have been, 
science after all has given us knowledge only of 
structure and not of substance. It is through art 
that we come more closely into relation with spirit- 
ual reality, 
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A “Serious” 


Composer Turns to the Film 


For an audience including Gloria Swanson, H. 
Maurice Jacquet is shown (center) playing “The Love 
Waitz,” a melody which he has composed for the film 
artist’s new play, “The Love of Sunya.” Looking on 
also is Harold Flammer, his New York publisher. The 
scene is Miss Swanson’s suite in a New York hotel. 
Mr. Jacquet, before coming to America, was prominent 
as conductor and composer in France, making his début 
as the age of seventeen as conductor of “Louise.” He 
has to his credit a score of works, including several! 
operas, one of which won the highest prize awarded by 
the Ministry of Fine Arts. He founded and directed 
at Lyons a notable series of modern concerts and led a 
gala performance of Gounod’s “Mors et Vita” at the 
Trocadéro in Paris, on the composer’s centenary in 
1918. 


Bos—Musical talent seems to run in families. Ery 
Bos, youngest daughter of the pianist and accompanist, 
Coenraad V. Bos, has begun a career in art. She has 
been engaged as first solo dancer at the Dortmund 
Opera, beginning next September. 


Bodanzky—The Society of the Friends of Music 
honored the conductor of the organization, Artur Bo- 
danzky, of the Metropolitan, with a dinner on a recent 
Sunday evening at the Park Lane Hotel, New York. 
A large number of music lovers, conspicuous for their 
devotion to the opera and concerts, were present. 


Werrenrath—The Woman Pays Club of San Fran- 
cisco, of which Mollie Merrick, music critic of the San 
Francisco Bulletin, is secretary, gave a luncheon re- 
cently for Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, at the St. 
Francis Hotel in that city, before the latter appeared 
in recital. Mr. Werrenrath is an honorary member of 
the Woman Pays Club, Inc., of New York, and was 
instrumental in forming the San Francisco branch. 


Homer-Kochanski—Being honored with the _ cov- 
eted invitation to appear at the White House is always 
a rare satisfaction to an artist. Louise Homer, con- 
tralto, and Paul Kochanski, violinist, are among the 
latest who have appeared in the Executive Mansion at 
the request of President and Mrs. Coolidge. This was 
on Jan. 20, when the President and his wife entertained 
Chief Justice and Mrs. William Howard Taft and the 
Associate Justices and their wives. 


Doguereau—According to Paul Doguereau, French 
pianist, now in America, he has discovered a paratype 
of Jeanne d’Arc in Marion Talley, of whom the young 
artist is a sincere admirer. He recently visited the studios 
of Celinor Dugas, painter, in order to see the nearly 
completed portrait of the Metropolitan Opera soprano. 
Several days later Mr. Doguereau’s manager received 
a telephone call from Miss Dugas requesting permis- 
sion to make a drawing of him. Sittings followed, 
and the work that resulted will shortly be displayed. 

San Malo—Not every artist has a town named after 
his family. Alfrado San Malo, violinist, who will make 
his New York début on Feb. 25, is an exception. The 
town of St. Malo in France was named after one of his 
ancestors, who, during the Huguenot persecutions, fled 
to Holland. Mr. San Malo’s father was a South Ameri- 
ean of French-Dutch descent; his mother was Spanish. 
Mr. San Malo began his violin studies at the age of 
five. He was educated mainly in France and Germany, 
winning the premier prix of the Paris Conservatoire 
after three years of musical studies there, at the age 
of seventeen. 

D’Alvarez—Marguerite D’Alvarez received a nove! 
reward for singing before an audience of Arab sheiks 


in Algiers. Mme. D’Alvarez tells the story in the 
Program Magazine, published by the Mendelssohn 


Club of Chicago: “I was singing as the guest artist 
at the opera house in Algiers, when one evening | 
received from the government a request that I give 
a group of songs that evening at an important dinner 
of native chieftains,” she says. “The next morning a 
picturesque young African came to my hotel with a 
message from his master, entreating me to accept as 
a token of his admiration for my performance the smal! 
insignificant gift brought by his servant. He motioned 
me to step out on the balcony which overlooked the 
hotel courtyard. I did. The gift stood below—a team 
of four exquisite Arabian horses.” 
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Pont and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus, Jr 








Carrying Coalsto ... . 


CURIOUS and pleasant tale comes from Brazil—a country 
justly famed for its nutty products—of an enterprising im- 
presario who carried his coals with him. There was once on 
a time a strike among the chorus because the wings were 
not well heated. Enough! On his operatic one-night stands, 
Senor Showoff relies not even on Magic Fire Scenes and 
glowing notices. He values peat above prayers and prefers anthracite to 


























animadversions. 


As a result his bills contain the fol- 
lowing choice assemblage of items: 
“Tickets of the first class, 14; tickets 
of the second class, 31; baggage, 241 
pieces; coal, 5 tons.” Whether the 
new oil-burning devices might not reduce 
the cartage costs is an open question. 
The warmth that dwells in true hearts 
might also help. The Chicago Civic 
Opera, setting out on its tour of some 
eighteen centers, fortunately does not 
have to grapple with problems _ so 
primitive. Hot bricks for Judith and 
water bottles for Boris would be a de- 
lightful variation on the accepted “busi- 
ness.” 

It is true that “temperament” has 
sometimes in the past been reported to 
have caused operatic atmospheres to 
seethe. But even “heated” exchanges be- 
tween baton overlords and obliging (7?) 
prima donnas have been at most 
heat lightning, to dissolve later in the 
inevitable (hot) tears on the distaff side. 


Radiating Enthusiasm 


Undoubtedly, if one can believe the 
press notices, audiences are the best 
source of radiation. To quote only a 
few artists’ scrap-books, we have the 
long-suffering listeners “showing warm 
approval,” “expressing intense enthu- 
siasm” and “melting into tears.” Per- 
haps they only, however, caught the 
gleam of a “radiant impersonation” or 
a “white-hot splendor of tone”? 

Or maybe, after all, in these cases 
of fulsome adjectives one is dealing not 
with the latest methods but the old- 
fashioned “hot-air” system? .. . 

Our idea of a pipeless heater, by the 
way, is the second act of either “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” or “Tosca.” 
Then there is the instance of the hero- 
ine’s sorry demise in “La Juive”—an 
excellent example of the efficient oil- 
stove. . 





* « ~~ 
Emulation 
HERE is a certain musical celebrity 
who, despite his undoubted ability, is 
not famous for his good looks. Concern- 
ing him Jerome Swinford, baritone, told 





a story at a recent Princeton Glee Club 
dinner: 

The celebrity was being entertained 
at dinner by a prominent society woman, 
and the little son of the house was 
brought in to be presented. 

“Richard,” said his fond mother, “how 
would you like to be a great musician, 
like Mr. Blank, when you grow up?” 

The boy eyed the guest of the evening 
critically. 

“Couldn’t I be a great musician,” he 
asked anxiously, “without being like 
Mr. Blank?” 


* * * 
Atonal 
OICE Culturist: “Ah! Never have 
" I heard such a voice! I blay on der 
vite keys und I blay on der black keys, 
but you sing in der cracks!” 
* *h * 
Chromatic 
WORD that fits in one place 
In another spot sounds rash; 
What in music we call medley 
In a boarding house is—hash! 
FORREST HEATH. 
* * * 


Then—the Fireworks! 


| ie V. (to her husband)—‘‘Why do 
you go out on the balcony? Don’t 
you like to hear me sing?” 
Mr. V.—‘“‘Yes, but I want the neigh- 
bors to see that I’m not beating you!” 
—Cuba Times. 
« * * 





Economy 
RECENT discussion of the high cost 
of giving New York recitals brought 
forth a new story in Chicago the other 
day from Anton’ Rovinsky, concert 
pianist. 

An aspiring New York pianist (he 
says) met another embryo concert star 
and said, “I need your advice. My 
doctor tells me I should go south for a 
vacation, but I can’t afford it. What 
am I to do?” 

His friend and rival replied, ‘Nothing 
easier! Give two recitals less this year!” 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department MUSICAL 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered 


Communications must bear the name and address of the wriler. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good jaith. Address Editor, The Question Bor, 
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Matters 





Sign Your Letters! 


The Question Box Editor again pub- 
lishes the periodic admonition, Sign 
Your Letters! He has on file at the 
present time, a number of letters which 
remain unanswered because no name 


and address were given. These are not 
asked for with the intention of publish- 
ing them but merely as an evidence of 
the good faith of the questioner. 


»S = ss 


Strauss in America 


Question Box Editor: 

How long has the music of Richard 
Strauss been known in this country? 
Which of his operas was the first to be 
sung here? How many of his operas 
have been given here? ae Us a 

Reading, Pa., Jan. 27, 1927. 

There are records of performances of 
Strauss’ orchestral compositions as far 


WEAVER PIANOS 


back as the middle ’eighties but he did 
not become really well known on this 
side of the Atlantic until about ten years 
later. “Salome” was the first of his 
operas to be sung here, the historical 
single performance at the Metropolitan 
on Jan. 22, 1907. It was later sung many 
times by the Hammerstein company 
which also gave “Elektra.” “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” was sung for the first time at 
the Metropolitan on Dec. 9, 1913. 
Strauss’ other operas are as yet unheard 
in this country. 
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Transposing Arias 


Question Box Editor: 

Do opera singers invariably sing their 
arias in the keys written? Is it artis- 
tically fair to transpose arias? 

G. R. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 25, 1927. 

Unfortunately, no. The question of 
the “fairness” of transposing arias is a 
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delicate one. The perfect value, of words and music of “Yankee Doodle” is 
course, would be for the singers to sing obscure, but it was already popular in 
everything as the composer intended, 1775. “Ode for the Fourth of July,” 
since, by transposing, the character of a Philadelphia, 1779, to the tune of “God 
piece of music is inevitably altered. How- Save the King.” “Federal Song” writ- 
ever, it is better to hear an aria wel! ten by J. Hopkinson, Esq., adapted to 
sung in a transposed key than badly in “The President’s March.” This ws “Hail 
its original key. Columbia.” It was brought out in 1789. 
The authorship of the music is disputed, 
but it was probably by a German known 
as “Professor Phylo.” The circumstances 
concerning “America” were given in last 
week’s Question Box. 


? 2? ? 


Scoring of ““Schéhérazade”’ 


Question Box Editor: 
Can you please give me the instru- 
mentation of Rimsky-Kosakoff’s “Sché- 


hérazade?” BEULAH CHRISTIE. 
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The Tourte Bow 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 6, 1927. Question Box Editor: 

Piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, English What is the value of a good Tourte 
horn, two clarinets in A and B, two bas- pow? r bp. EE. 
soons, four horns in F, two trumpets in 
A and B, three trombones and tuba, tym- 
pani, harp, strings, triangle. cymbals, 
tambourine, side drum, bass drum, tom- 
tom. 


San Francisco, Feb. 5, 1927. 
From $100 to $300. 
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Early Patriotic Songs 


Question Box Editor: 

Please give me the names of some 
early American patriotic songs, with 0 
names of authors and composers if pos- 
sible. S. L. 

Springfield, Mass., Feb. 5, 1927. 

“Liberty Song” or “Come, Join Hand 
in Hand,” words by Mrs. Mercy Warren, 
wife of Col. James Warren of Plymouth, 
Mass., 1768, to the tune of Boyce’s x 
“Hearts of Oak.” The origin of both 
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ALLEN 


Baritone 
Folk Songs and Ballads 


ROGER MAC GREGOR 


At the Piano 





Adds Another 
New York Success 
TOWN HALL, FEB. 1, 1927 


ee 


. . « With a resonant voice, engag- 
ing personality and _ interpretative 
ability, he was applauded at length 
and offered ‘A Health to King 
Charles’ as_ encore.’—New York 
Herald Tribune, Feb. 2, 1927. 


ee 


..+.A note of vigorous local color 
was introduced by Baldwin Allan- 
Allen, the singer of old Scottish and 
Gaelic songs and ballads. Dressed in 
the tartan, Mr. Allan-Allen stirred 
the audience with the spirited lay of 
the ‘Hundred Pipers’ and the fate of 
the gallant ‘Earl o’ Moray.’ He 
softened his voice for ‘Sweet Afton,’ 
and let it ring again roughly in an 
encore—'‘A Health to King Charles’.” 
—New York Times, Feb. 2, 1927. 


sa - those excellent exponents of 


Scotch ballads, Baldwin Allan-Allen, 
baritone, and Roger MacGregor, ac- 
companist, who, appearing in their 
full Highland regalia, were enthusi- 
astically received.”—New York Sun, 
Feb. 2, 1927. 


Season 1927-28 
Now Booking 


F. HILDA ALLEN, Secretary 
116 Waverly Place, New York City 
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CHINESE BALLET GIVEN 
AT CONCERT IN PORTLAND 





Elly Ney Gains Applause at Event for 
Library Fund—Mordkin Ballet 
and Recitalists Welcomed 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5.—A feature of 
the concert given recently by the Port- 
land Junior Symphony, Jacques Gersh- 
kovitch, ,conductor, was the first per- 
formance of “The Death of Kin Sei,” 
scene from a ballet by Ken Nakazawa, 
set to music by A. A. Avshalomoff, Port- 
land resident. Two Chinese harps and 
Oriental percussion instruments were 
added to the orchestra to give atmos- 
phere. 

Mr. Gershkovitch presented also the 
“Egmont” Overture, a portion of the 
“Nutcracker” Suite, “The Beautiful Blue 
Danube”; the “Christmas Tree” by Re- 
bikoff; “At Church,” by Tchaikovsky- 
Gershkovitch. 

Elly Ney, pianist, appeared in the 
concert for the benefit of the Portland 
Symphony library fund. For the second 
time in two weeks Mme. Ney won a 
triumph. Willem van Hoogstraten’s 
remarks prefatory to the playing of the 
“Hammerklavier” Sonata of Beethoven 
were elucidating. Other numbers, by 
Chopin, Prokofieff, Pick-Mangiagalli and 
Debussy, proved the artist’s versatility. 

Mikhail Mordkin and his Russian bal- 
let fulfilled three engagements under the 
management of Steers and Coman on 
Jan. 24 and 25. 

Reinald Werrenrath was heard in con- 
cert, under the direction of the Elwyn 
Concert Bureau, on Jan. 28. An aria 
from “Faust,” early English songs, 
Brahms’ “Vier Ernste Gesange,”’ Ojib- 
way Indian melodies and modern songs, 
with eight encores, gave great satisfac- 
tion. Herbert Carrick’s piano solos and 
accompaniments were worthy. 

David Campbell, pianist, lately re- 
peated here the program he played in 
Aeolian Hall, New York. His interpre- 
tations of numbers ranging from Bee- 
thoven to Debussy displayed excellent 
technical equipment and musicianly in- 
tegrity. Mr. Campbell is director of the 
Ellison-White Conservatory, on leave of 
absence this season. 

The Monday Musical Club presented 
Mrs. Louis Pennington, soprano, and 
Maxine Telford, violinist, accompanied 
by Nellie Torgler, in recital. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman played at 
the Broadway Theater, on Jan. 30. Libo- 
rius Hauptman led his orchestra in com- 
positions by Cadman. 

The Fernwood Chorus and the Beau- 
mont Chorus, directed by Edith Collais 
Evans, sang at a municipal concert. The 
leading feature was Carl Busch’s can- 
tata “Pan’s Flute.” Assisting were E. 
Maldwyn Evans, baritone, and Doris 
Wildman, flutist. Evelyn Ewart Mc- 
Nary was the accompanist and Frederick 
W. Goodrich, the organist. 

The Edelweiss Harmonie Club and the 
Helvetian Swiss male chorus, under 
Herman Hafner, with Helen Fromme 
Schedler, soprano, and Harold Graham, 
baritone, gave a program at Swiss Hall. 
Olga Ruff was accompanist. 

Otto Wedemeyer, baritone, and Edou- 
ard Hurliman, violinist, were soloists at 
a meeting of the Oregon Chapter of 
the National Association of Harpists. A 
trio by Goossens was played by Ruth 
Lorraine Close, harpist; Marie Chapman 
MacDonald, violinist, and Doris Wild- 
man, flutist. 

Ethel Warburton, violinist, with Kath- 
leen Lloyd Duthie, soprano, and Russell 
Beals, pianist, assisting, played in re- 
cital. 

Arthur Johnson, tenor; Bernice Alt- 
stock, contralto, and E. Maldwyn Evans, 
baritone, with May Van Dyke at the 
piano, contributed to a program given 
by Clan Macleay, Order of Scottish 
Clans. JOCELYN FOULKES. 


Oregon Composers Give Civic Program 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5.—The Society 
of Oregon Composers furnished a muni- 
cipal program recently. Contributors 
were Lucile Cummins, Ruth Agnew, 
Walter Bacon, Charles Swenson, Julie 
Helene Swenson, Ina Rae Seitz, Fred- 
erick W. Goodrich, Margaret Kennedy, 
Daniel Wilson, Emil Enna, Annabelle 
Wagstaff, Miriam Oberg, Mrs. J. Har- 
vey Johnson, Gertrude H. Peterson, Car- 
rie B. Adams, Lucien Becker, Christian 
Poole, Mrs. Charles Welker, Granville 
Morgan, Mrs. W. B. Haughwant, J. 
Scott Milne, Mrs. F. H. Pierce, the Co- 
lumbia Male Chorus, the Schubert Oc- 
tet, led by Minetta Magers, and the 
Melodians under Minna Pelz. Jd. F. 


Beethoven's House in Bonn to 
Be Used as Museum 


ONN, Jan. 15.—The plan to re- 

store Beethoven’s house in 
Bonn as a museum for mementos 
of the composer has been brought 
to a satisfactory realization. An 
exhaustive library of Beethoven 
literature will be kept here. There 
will be letters and articles from 
newspapers of the period, as well 
as facsimiles of his scores. The 
project is being carried out with 
the co-operation of Bonn Univer- 
sity and the Prussian State. 
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DES MOINES’ CALENDAR 
Detroit Symphony and Levitzki Are 
Guests Winning Approbation 


Des MOoINEs, Feb. 5.—Matinée and 
evening concerts were given recently in 
the Coliseum by the Detroit Symphony, 
appearing under the management of 
George F. Ogden. The afternoon pro- 
gram, conducted by Victor Kolar, was 
arranged for school children, who filled 
the auditorium to capacity. Edith 
Rhetts explained the music played. 

The evening concert was captained by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and was received 
with great favor. Schumann’s Fourth 
Symphony was an outstanding number, 
played with great dignity. The ‘“Nuages” 
and “Fétes” of Debussy were also fea- 
tured, and the list further included com- 
positions by Liszt and Bossi. 

The Civic Music Association of Des 
Moines presented Mischa Levitzki, pian- 
ist, as the third attraction of its series 
in the University Church Auditorium. 
A large audience greeted the eminent 
pianist, who was in a communicative 
mood, his Chopin numbers being par- 
ticularly appreciated. 

HOLMES COWPER. 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Students’ recitals 
have been given by Carrie R. Beaumont 
Frances Yount, Anna D. Campbell, the 
Moore Fundamental School of Music 
and the Ellison-White Conservatory. 


—— 
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“MARITANA” IS SUNG BY 
OPERA GROUP IN OREGON 


MacDowell Club Chorus Assisted by 
Resident Artists in Benefit—French 
Music Discussed 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5.—Wallace’s 
opera, “Maritana,” was sung by the Ore- 
gon Opera Company recently. This 
group was lately organized by E. 
Bruce Knowlton, president of the Amer- 
ican Opera Company, which presented 
Bimboni’s “Winona” in November. The 
leading réles were taken by Marjorie 
Walker, Maye Grinde, John Todd, Leon 
D’Elmonde, R. L. Crane, Roy Arnold, 
Samuel James and R. J. Bailey. Harold 
Bayley was musical director, and Leon 
D’Elmonde stage manager. 

The MacDowell Club Chorus, directed 
by W. H. Boyer and assisted by Arthur 
Johnson, tenor, was heard in a program 
of conspicuous merit in the Auditorium 
recently. Diction, phrasing and tone 

uality were effective in choruses which 

included three by MacDowell, “Nymphs 
and Fauns” by Bemberg and “The 
Water Fay” by Horatio W. Parker. The 
incidental solos in the last two were 
sung with finesse by Mrs. Louis W. Pen- 
ington. Mr. Johnson, in groups of Ger- 
man and English songs, was satisfying, 
as were May Van Dyke’s accompani- 
ments. 

The proceeds of this concert will be 
used to assist in defraying the expense 
of sending the chorus to Chicago, where 
it will sing on April 22, at the biennial 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

At the bi-monthly meeting of the club, 
Mr. Johnson, tenor, and Lola Kernan 
Maney, soprano, accompanied by May 
Van Dyke and Barreme Tyler ‘Stone, il- 
lustrated Jocelyn Foulkes’ interpreta- 
tive talk on “Louise.” “The Music of 
France” was the subject Frederick W. 
Goodrich chose for the appreciation 
class. 

Anna Barker, pianist, exponent of 
Wager Swayne, gave a highly creditable 
recital of classic and impressionistic 
numbers. JOCELYN FOULKES. 

All the material in MusicaL America is 
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All over the country recognize 
that only conspicuous ability 
could have induced so prominent a confrere to wire: 


KATHERINE PALMER SOPRANO WON A ODIS- 
TINCTIVE SUCCESS IN NUTLEY LAST NIGHT 
(Fan. 25th) OUR LARGE AUDIENCE WAS 
CHARMED BY HER ARTISTRY 

(Signed) FRANK KASSCHAU 
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RESPIGHI CONDUCTS 


Leads List of Own Music 
as Guest—Wife Is 
Soloist 


By Philip Werthner 





CINCINNATI, Feb. 5.—Ottorino Re- 
spighi was guest conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, when the program 
consisted of his compositions. Elsa Re- 
spighi was the soprano soloist. The list 
follows: 

Old Dances and Airs for Lute, First 


Suite (free transcription for orches- 
tra) 
“Balletto detto il Conte Orlando” 
(Simone Molinaro) 
“Gagliardo” (Vincenzo Galilei) 
“Vilanella”’ (composer unknown) 
“Passo mezzo e mascherada”’ 
(composer unknown) 

“Il Tramonto” (“The Sunset’), (after a 

poem by Shelley) voice and orchestra 

Qverture, “Belfagor’”’ 

Symphonic Poem, “Fontane di Roma” 

Symphonic Poem, “Pini di Roma” 

This was a concert of really good 
music—a concert which aroused great 
enthusiasm and concluded with an ova- 
tion for the famous visitor. Mme. Re- 
spighi came in for her share of the 
applause also. 

The London String Quartet played 
with finesse and beautiful shading at a 
concert given for the Woman’s Club. 
Particularly beautiful was the artists’ 
reading of Debussy’s Quartet. 

John Louis gave a successful recital 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory on Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 30. His program 
was one of exceptional interest, including 
a cycle of von Fielitz. Thomie Prewett 
Williams was the able accompanist. 

“Tennyson in Music” was the topic for 
a recent meeting of the MacDowell Club. 
“Enoch Arden” was read by Helen 
Schuster-Martin, with Augustus Palm 
at the piano. “The Lady of Shalott” 
was given with a musical setting by 
George A. Leighton. Appearing in this 
were a chorus; a soprano, Margaret 
Powell Thompson, and a violinist, Jessie 
Strauss-Mayer. , 

The Woman’s Musical Club, of which 


CINCINNATI FORCES 


Mrs. Philip Werthner is president, gave 
a fine program at the home of Mrs. C. C. 
Aler on Feb. 2. Participants were Mrs. 
Joseph Ryan, Mrs. Clarence Browning, 
Maude Fleishmann, Alma Betcher, Jessie 
Strauss-Mayer, Mrs. Wottingham and 
Ilse Huebner. 

Leo Polske and Paul Katz, pianist and 
violinist, gave a recital on Jan. 30 at the 
Rockdale Center. 

John A. Hoffmann addressed the Music 
Club of the Cincinnati Settlement School 
of Music on Sunday. 

Nina Pugh Smith addressed the Clif- 
ton Music Club, which met at the home 
of Mrs. George Dout Crabbs on Feb. 1. 
Her subject was “The Fine Art of Sing- 
ing,” Elsa Denton and Florence Braun 
sang. 


NEW CONCORD CONCERTS 





Kraft Applauded in Recital—Muskingum 
College Musicians Are Performers 
New Concorp, OHI0, Feb. 5.—Arthur 

Kraft, tenor of New York, appeared in 

recital recently, and made a favorable 


impression. He sang songs by Bee- 
thoven, Durante, Loewe, Schubert, 
3ishop, La Forge, Proctor, Speaks, 
Strickland and Richardson. William 
Hughes played the piano accompani- 
ments. 

Howard Ralston of the Muskingum 
College faculty, gave an organ recita! 


on Jan. 23, playing numbers by Bach, 
Franck, Karg-Elert, Dickinson, Vivaldi, 
Boccherini, Rogers and Maquaire. 

The first semester recital by advanced 
students in the Muskingum College Con- 
servatory was given in Brown Chapel 
recently. Violinists were Edwin Hartill, 
Mildred Sears, Mary Katherine Hick, 
Eleanor Aikin and Evelyn Stiles, pupils 
of W. W. Gray Those playing the organ 
were Vida Wills, Floris Graham and 
Lucille Keyes, pupils of Howard Ralston 
and Milo Neuenschwander. Pianists 
were Mary Wilson and Helen Hamilton, 
pupils of Ruby Anderson Stone; Walter 
Craft. pupil of Howard Ralston; Mil- 
dred Bickett and Glenn Cameron, pupils 
of Milo Neuenschwander. Songs were 


sung by Frances Finlay, Eleanor Cald- 
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well, Robert Giffen, Jean Neel, Elisa- 
beth Gray and Cynthia Ahrendts, pupils 
of Thomas Hamilton. 

Muskingum College has decided, by 
action of the executive faculty, to grant 
credit toward the A.B. degree for 
courses in applied music, to the extent 
of six hours credit, after the student 
has studied one year in the conserva- 
tory with college standing. 

THOMAS HAMILTON. 


DIVERSIFIED LISTS ARE 
PRESENTED IN BALTIMORE 


Faculty and Students of Peabody Con- 
servatory Appear—Clubs Give Vocal 
and Instrumental Programs 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 6.—Alexander Skla- 
revski, pianist, and Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, 
members of the teaching staff of the 
Peabody Conservatory, were heard re- 
cently in the North Hall of the Con- 
servatory. They gave interesting read- 
ings of works by Rachmaninoff, Strauss, 
Bach, Chopin, Dohnanyi, Godowsky, Al- 
beniz and Moussorgsky. 

Marie Fox Amos, pianist, and Louise 
S. Cline, soprano, with George Bolek, 
accompanist, appeared at the second re- 
cital of the preparatory department 
series at the Peabody Conservatory. 

A program of the Senior Orchestra, 
Gustave Strube, conductor, was given on 
a recent afternoon in the main hall of 
the Peabody Conservatory. 

A Friday afternoon recital at the Con- 
servatory demonstrated the qualities of 
the memorial organ, which was skilfully 
played by Frederick Weaver, a member 
of the teaching staff. He shared the 
program with Sylvia Lent, violinist, 
whose accompanist was Edward Harris. 

The main hall of the Conservatory 
was opened to a guest organization, when 
the Treble Clef Club, of which Eugene 
Wyatt is conductor, sang. Ruth Sauer- 
wein, soprano, sang three manuscript 
songs from Eugene Wyatt’s play “The 
Fool Dies.” Mrs. S. Butler Grimes sang 
the solo episode in “The Sailor’s Song” 
of Chaminade. Howard R. Thatcher 
supplied the organ accompaniment to 
Franck’s “La Procession.” Frank Miller, 
cellist, with Bernard Friedenthal at the 
piano, played Gustave Strube’s 
a cappella “Love Song” was a feature. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. Harry 
Primrose, president, gave a program in 
the Emerson Hotel on Jan. 29.  Par- 
ticipants were Audrey Cordero, Florence 
W. Otey, Virginia Fore, Esther Polvogt, 
Marion S. Rosette, Katherine Simmer- 
mann, Mrs. Charles Cooper, Mrs. Hal 
T. Kearns, Marie Shriver Henneberger, 
Mrs. L. Goldbach, Sonia B. Wallerstein, 
Helen G. Williams, Marie L. Welch, Mrs. 
A. K. Baer, Marguerite Maas Thomas, 
Selma Tiefenbrun, Mrs. I. L. Kemper, 
Mrs. Fred Lautenberger, Rose Berman, 
Francis Morrow, Hilda Naidetsch, Vir- 
ginia Castelle. Katherine Lucke di- 
rected a piano ensemble in Schumann’s 
“Carnaval.” The program was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Kemper and Mrs. 
Castelle. 


solos. 


Levitzki and La France Give Program in 
Toledo 


ToLepo, OHIO, Feb. 5.—The third 
program in the Rivoli-University music 
series brought to the Rivoli Theater re- 
cently a pianist and a singer who, 
through previous performances here, 
stand exceptionally high in the favor of 
Toledo concert-goers. They were Mischa 
Levitzki and Muriel La France. Mr. 
Levitzki played works by Bach-Tausig, 
Beethoven, Strauss-Schulz-Elver and 
Chopin, and his own “Valse de Concert.” 
Miss La France was at her best in the 
Bell Song from “Lakmé” and in Saint- 


Saéns’ “Guitares et Mandolines.” Helen 
Wright Wilmington accompanied Miss 


La France beautifully, playing through- 
out from memory. H. M. M. 


Portland Club Gives Program 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5.—The Mac- 
Dowell Club sponsored its annual student 
program recently. Those contributing 
were Edith Dunham, soprano, pupil of 
Reatha Fowler Miller, and the Ruth 
Lorraine Close harp ensemble. Members 
of this group are Florine Stone, Esther 


Palmer, Grace Louise Webb and Doris 
Helen Patterson, students at the Elli- 
son-White Conservatory. The Philhar- 


monic Orchestra of this Conservatory, 
led by Jacques Gershkowitch, appeared 
in the Franklin High School series un- 
der the management of Robert Walsh. 
Florine Stone, harpist, was the soloist. 


J. F. 
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“Boris Godunoft” 


A Great Vehicle for 


ANNA 


HAMLIN 


Soprano 


Chicago Civic Opera 
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THREE CONDUCTORS 
VISIT PHILADELPHIA 


and 





Toseanini, Klemperer 
Reiner Each Direct 


an Orchestra 

By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 6.—A profusion of 
symphony concerts, each with signal fea- 
tures of interest, enlivened the situation 
here last week. A capacity audience 
turned out for Arturo Toscanini, guest 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic, making his sole appearance in 
this city this season. The thrilling con- 
cert given under his baton in _ the 


Academy of Music on Feb. 2, was de- 
voted exclusively to Beethoven. The 
program was as follows: 

Symphony No. 3 

Symphony No. 5 

Mr. Toscanini has shown in the past 
his capacity for transfiguring good 
second-rate music, sich, for example, as 
Respighi’s “Pi: £ Rome.” Was it 
possible to glorify, with equal witchery, 
acknowledged masterpieces? A raptur- 
ous affirmative was the answer of all 
who heard his stirring performances of 
Beethoven. The content and funda- 
mental significance of the classic works 
were scrupulously observed. The con- 
ductor took not the smallest liberties 
with the directions of the scores. He 
did, however, legitimately enrich their 
appeal and grandeur, especially the noble 
solemnity of the “Eroica.” The Funeral 
March became a truly superb threnody 
in memory of “a great man.” There 
was beauty and the most vital poetry in 
the lovely finale. 

In the C Minor Symphony, the read- 
ing was not dissimilar in certain respects 
from that of Leopold Stokowski. This 
is to say that the treatment was extreme- 
ly spirited, triumphant, instinct with 
majesty and color. At all times the 
Milanese director’s response from the 
admirable personnel of the Philharmonic 
was impeccable, faithful and ardent. 
There was no question of the inspira- 
tional qualities of his leadership. 

Otto Klemperer, guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony, made his first 
appearance in this city in the Academy 
of Music on Feb. 3. The program was 
as follows: 

- eae .... Strauss 

by ke . . Debussy 

> ee ee Brahms 

The tall and superlatively vigorous 
conductor was at his best in the Strauss 
number, where his faculty of clarified 
phrasing and keen powers of musical 
analysis served him most effectively. 
The Brahms symphony was taken, espe- 
cially in the final movement, at an ex- 
tremely rapid pace; but otherwise the 
reading had many points of solid merit; 
it was devoid of the least cloudiness or 
nebulous form, and was soaring and 
stirring in the superb melodic climaxes. 
The “Fétes” disclosed the typically 
Teutonic conductor sadly out of his ele- 
ment. Here his touch was heavy, pro- 
saic, conveying no hint of the intangible 
dream world which was the concern of 
the composer. 


Fritz Reiner, filling in for Mr. Sto- 
kowski, now on the last lap of his mid- 
winter vacation, conducted the concerts 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 4 and 5. The 
program was as follows: 

Overture to “Cenerentola”.......Rossini 

Concerto Grosso, No. 8 in G Minor 

(Written for Christmas Eve). .Corelli 

Variations on a Theme of Mozart. . Reger 

“Thus Spake Zarathustra”......Strauss 

Overture, “Leonore,” No. 3...Beethoven 

The “Zarathustra” is said never to 
have been given previously in this city. 
At any rate, the records are dim. The 
neglect is singular, for the score is in 
several ways one of the most remarkable 
and surely trail-blazing of the pioneering 
efforts of its composer. Mr. Reiner 
gave a masterly presentation, and his 
fine intellectual reading had the sup- 
port of the splendid orchestra, playing 
in magnificent style. 

The Reger Variations proved attrac- 
tive and ingenious, but somewhat too 
long for the subject, even though in the 
performance of two of the eight num- 
bered, movements were omitted. The 
tuneful theme is introduced simply in 
a graceful introductory Andante 
grazioso. A very assured musical tech- 
nic is exhibited in the concluding fugue 
and sonorous coda. Perhaps the most 


interesting of the divisions was that 
labeled “Quasi presto”; in this the com- 
poser’s skill as a modernist was cleverly 
displayed. 

The Corelli Concerto had charm and 
much melodic grace. It was beautifully 
played, with the solo parts entrusted to 
Michel Gusikoff and David Dubinsky, 
violinists, and Willem van den Berg, 
cellist. 

A pleasant departure from concert 
routine was the inclusion of the “Cin- 
derella” Overture, a score still as bright 
and fresh as anything in the inextin- 
guishable “Barber of Seville.” ‘“Leon- 
ore” imparted the Beethoven touch that 
is considered requisite to concerts at 
this time. 


AMERICAN HYMN PROGRAMS 





National Music Week Committee Out- 
lines Possible Festivals Dedicated 
to Native Works 


A greater recognition of American 
composers of church music is urged as a 


feature of the National Music Week, 
from May 1 to 7. It is suggested that 
church musical services consisting en- 
tirely of American compositions be pre- 
pared by organists and choirmasters for 
May 1, the opening Sunday of Music 
Week. Asa basis for this program, each 
organist or choirmaster is asked to select 
for performance what he considers the 
best American works, in accordance with 
the following scheme, three organ pieces, 
three hymns of American composition 
and three vocal numbers, including two 
choral anthems and one vocal solo. 

The committee also suggests hymn 
“festivals” and nominates Sunday eve- 
ning, May 1, as a suitable time. The 
festival may be devoted either to a pro- 
gram of hymns American in composition 
and authorship, or to a service of the 
great hymns of the world, chosen from 
various nationalities. For either pro- 
gram churches may select the most suit- 
able numbers from the hymn book used 
by its congregation. For the latter type, 
moreover, use may be made of a “com- 
munity hymns” word-sheet issued by the 
Playground and Recreation Association. 

Another suggestion from the National 
Music Week Committee calls for build- 
ing up the Sunday night service as a 
sacred concert of various forms of 
religious music, with one theme or idea 
running throughout the various numbers 
to give the program continuity. 

For the participation of Sunday 
schools in the National Music Week, the 
committee suggests the project of hymn 
memory contests with finals to be held 
during Music Week. Such contests have 
been sponsored nationally by both the 
National Federation of Music Clubs and 
the General Federation of Women’s 


Clubs. The former organization has as 
its chairman on this activity Grace 
Widney Mabee of Los Angeles. The 


General Federation’s chairman for this 
department is Mrs. Samuel R. McCarthy, 
Livingston, Mont. 

For the present year’s memory contest 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs the list of hymns chosen is con- 
fined entirely to those written or ar- 
ranged by the American pioneer hymn 
composer, Lowell Mason. Folders con- 
taining various lists of hymn contest 
numbers and suggestions as to contest 
rules may be obtained from the National 
Music Week Committee, it announces. 


Pittsburgh Club Gives Opera Program 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 5.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club presented an opera pro- 
gram in Memorial Hall on Feb. 1. The 
program, arranged by Mrs. H. Talbot 
Peterson and Mary Jones Sherrill, con- 
sisted of arias, duets and quartets sung 
in costume with proper settings. The 
soloists were: Irma Carpenter Kountz, 
Ada W. Minneman, Ida Mae Claudy, 
Maria Cavenny, Chauncey Parsons and 
Raymond Griffen. Karl Heinrich, with 
his students, presented the “Dance of the 


Hours” from “La Gioconda.” 
W. E. B. 
Baltimore Applauds John Charles 
Thomas 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—John Charles 


Thomas, baritone, with Francis de Bour- 
gingnon at the piano, gave a recital in 
the Lyric on Jan. 27. This concert at- 
tracted a large audience, which came to 
hear a singer who received his musical 
education in this city. The audience 
found enjoyment in Mr. Thomas’ lusci- 
ous tone and in the vigor of his inter- 
pretations. Mr. de Bourgingnon played 
solos in an individual style. 


“LOHENGRIN” GIVES 
PHILADELPHIANS JOY 


English Singers Admired for 
Polished Art in 
Madrigals 


By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—Maria Jeritza, 
in one of her most carefully conceived 
and poetic operatic portraits, that of 
Elsa in “Lohengrin,” held the attention 
of a brilliant Metropolitan Opera audi- 


ence in the Academy of Music on Feb. 1. 
Vocally Mme. Jeritza was somewhat 
uneven. Nevertheless her ability to color 
her tones with dramatic feeling and sym- 
pathetic appeal served her with notable 
effectiveness, while visually she was 
radiant. Julia Claussen, whose Ortrud 
is instinct with dramatic and sinister 
splendor, was in magnificent voice and 
sang with something of the authority 
shown by Wagnerian contraltos in the 
period that Henry T. Finck character- 
ized as the “Golden Age of Music.” 

A newcomer to this public was Walter 
Kirchoff, the Lohengrin, whose presence 
indicated that Giulio Gatti-Casazza is 
unremitting in his hunt for Wagnerian 
tenors. It may be said that Mr. Kirchoff 
shows distinct signs of promise in his 
arduous field and, would seem to be an 
acquisition worth watching. It was ob- 
vious, as early as the “Swan Song,” that 
Mr. Kirchoff aims to be that rarity—a 
lyric German tenor. He was even un- 
afraid to use the mezzo voce at certain 
points in the performance. In dramatic 
passages his tones rang clear and were 
without the constricted quality with 
which Teutonic tenors are so frequently 
afflicted. 

Pavel Ludikar was an _ impersonal 
King. Gustav Schuetzendorf realized 
the dramatic opportunities of Telra- 
mund, but his voice appeared hardly 
equal to the demands of this part. George 
Cehansky filled requirements as_ the 


Herald. Artur Bodanzky revealed the 
still vital beauties of the score, although 
inclined at times to drag the tempi. The 
choruses were brilliantly sung. 

The shabby settings provided by the 
Metropolitan suggested the old days 
when mise-en-scéne was indifferently re- 
garded in operatic production. “Lohen- 
grin” is now very seriously in need of 
complete re-staging. 

The English Singers brought their 
unique entertainment to the ballroom of 
the Penn Athletic Club on Jan. 30, asa 
feature of the regular Sunday night con- 
cert series. Exquisite in point of tech- 
nic, cohesion of performance and tonal 
shading were revivals of madrigals and 
lovely lyrics of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century England. If the madrigalists of 
Shakespeare’s time attained anything 
like the polished perfection of this 
talented little band of vocalists, popular 
music in that period must have been in 
high estate. The interpreters were Flora 
Mann, Nellie Carson, Lillian Berger, 
Norman Stone, Norman Notley and 
Cuthbert Kelly. The program included 
numbers by Thomas Wheelkes, Francis 
Pilkington, William Byrd, John Wilbye, 
Thomas Morley, Orlando Gibbons and 
Henry Purcell. Vaughan Williams was 
represented in charming settings of 
folk-songs. 


Standees Arrive Early for Chamber Mu- 
sic in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 5.—The Herron 
Art Institute was filled to overflowing 
on a recent Sunday afternoon for the 
chamber music program given by Jacques 
Gordon, Clarence Evans, Richard Wag- 
ner, Vaclav Jiskra and Rudolph Reuter, 
all of Chicago. Many standees had ar- 
rived early to secure places. A splendid 
Schubert program was made up of the 
Trio, Op. 99, in B Flat, posthumous 
sonata in B Flat for piano, played by 
Mr. Reuter, and the “Forellen” Quintet 
in A Major, in which Clarence Evans 
played the viola and Vaclav Jiskra the 
contrabass. Mr. Reuter, who has been 
conducting lecture classes here, chose 
“Modern Composers” for his subject on 
Monday Morning, Jan. 31. P. 8S. 
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outstanding musician, a gifted and able leader. 


Shavitch writes as follows of the 
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technic was manifest in their commend- 
able balance of tone and _ rhythmic 
unanimity. Ensemble perfection de- 
mands infinite practice and patience, and 
if one noted some flaws of intonation and 
an uneven jointure of phrase now and 
then, one was not surprised. 

Wholly admirable was the spontane- 
ous freshness of the music-making. The 
zest, the alertness, the lively imagination 
of the players were communicated to 
their readings. The sincerity of their 
absorption was as unmistakable as the 
soundness of their musical training. En- 
dowed with enthusiasm and with artis- 
try both actual and potential, the quar- 
tet has every reason to face the future 
with high hopes. mt BB. 

Viles Sisters Again 

The second dance recital this season 
by Doris Niles, assisted by Cornelia 
Niles, and an orchestra conducted by 
Louis Horst, was given in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 1. As in their 
former program, the artists took turns 
in presenting solo dances in elaborate 
costumes, with not a little of felicity in 
miming and colorful appeal. The por- 
traits presented ranged from interpreta- 
tive to purely decorative, groups being 
devoted to Oriental and Russian and 
Spanish works. Doris Niles won par- 
ticular applause for her conceptions of 
“The Star,” to music of Rossini, and in 
a Chinese and a Cossack dance to Rus- 
sian music; while Cornelia Niles ap- 
peared with success as an Arabian 
water-carrier, a Russian gypsy, and in 
other vignettes. The orchestra played 
several numbers. The audience was 
large and cordial. Ns Oy 


Carl Bricken’s Debut 


Carl Bricken, a young pianist from 
Shelbyville, Ky., made his New York 
début in recital Tuesday evening, Feb. 
1, in the Town Hall. Mr. Bricken cre- 
ated, on the whole, a very favorable im- 
pression in a program that, if it made 
no bid for originality, was at least well- 
balanced and substantial. He began with 


Liszt’s arrangement of Bach’s Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor. Then 
came Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata 


and his own Variation on an Old English 
Theme for Two Pianos, in which he had 
the able co-operation of Frank Sheridan. 
The last group was devoted to the De- 
bussy Ballade, Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,’ 
two Chopin studies, that in F Major 
from Op. 25, and the C Minor, some- 
times known as the “Oceanic,” from the 
same group, and the Scherzo in C Sharp 
Minor. 

Mr. Bricken is a capable musician. He 
has a good technical equipment made 
fittingly subordinate to musicianly in- 
terpretations. The Bach was dispensed 
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in a rather dutiful manner but the Bee- 
thoven Sonata came in for a large share 
of fanciful, poetic musing. His own 
Variations were cleverly constructed but 
the mold was strictly conventional and, 
in spite of an excellent performance, 
they became a bit tiresome. Occasional] 
over-pedaling clouded many of his ef- 
fects in the Chopin Studies but the 
Scherzo was a very happy finale with 
the organ-like effect of the bass making 
a very effective contrast with the spir- 
ited coda. 


«a2 


Myra Mortimer, Contralto 


Unhackneyed in material and uncon- 
ventional in performance was the pro- 
gram sung by Myra Mortimer, contralto, 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 
2, with the adjutancy of Coenraad V. 
Bos. The familiar lyrics on her list 
were as few as her adherences to the 
routine of vocalization. For Miss Morti- 
mer’s experience on the concert stage at 
home and abroad has not disciplined into 
conformity her native exuberance. It is 
with sonorities of tone and impulses of 
temperament, rather than with artistic 
finesse, that she engaged one’s attention. 

Old English songs constituted the 
opening group: Dowland’s “Come 
Again,” Storace’s “Peaceful Slumber- 
ing,” “Summer is a-comen in” by John 
of Fornsete, Morley’s “It was a Lover 
and his Lass” and the Somerset ballad, 
“Lord Rendal.” From the Schubert 
treasury the singer selected “Auf der 
Donau,” the “Wiegenlied” from Op. 105, 
the posthumous “Am See,” the “Nacht- 
gesang” and “Auflésung.” 

In the group of songs by American 
composers were Earl Sharp’s “Japanese 
Death Song,’ Howard Murphy’s “The 
Heron,” Maurice Besley’s “Two Little 
Fairy Songs” and Kurt Schindler’s 
“From a City Window.” The German 
tongue was resumed in the last group, 
which contained Arnold Mendelssohn’s 
“Aus dem Nachtlied Zarathustras” and 
“Marchen,” Sinding’s “Maria Gnaden- 
mutter” and “Réschen biss den Apfel an” 
and Victor Bendix’s “Rastlose Liebe.” 

The power and wide range of Miss 
Mortimer’s voice tempted her to experi- 
ments that were not always successful. 
Her deepest tones lacked firmness and 
resonance, while her top notes had at 
times a metallic ring. The natural tessi- 
tura of her voice seemed to be mezzo- 
soprano, and strayings beyond those 
limits placed it at a disadvantage. 

After these faults of excess have been 
mentioned, one can say without reserva- 
tion that Miss Mortimer has a voice of 
lovely quality—warm, richly colored and 
expressive. It holds potentialities of 
greater beauty, once she has schooled it 
to pliable obedience. Her dramatic in- 
stinct is keen, and her readings show a 
sympathetic emotional insight. The 
lyric tenderness displayed in the Mendel- 
ssohn “Marchen” revealed capabilities 
which she is at present subordinating to 
dynamic intensities. Be ds Di 


The Tri-partite Miss Jean 


Daisy Jean, ’cellist, soprano and harp- 
ist, was heard in a triple recital in the 
Steinway Salon on Wednesday evening 
Feb. 2, with Kurt Ruhrseitz at the piano 
when accompaniments were needed. 
Miss Jean began with an excellent per- 
formance of the Sammartini ’Cello So- 


nata, which was presented in excellent 
form. In this and the Saint-Saéns A 
Minor Concerto, as well as in a group 


of shorter numbers, Miss Jean displayed 
a firm, fine tone and mastery of the 
cello. Her harp abilities were used as 
accompaniment to her songs, though, be 
it said, they seemed good enough for 
solo use as well. Vocally, Miss Jean 
was very satisfactory as long as she kept 
within limits. Some embellishments in- 
troduced into Mozart’s “Voi che Sapete” 
were not so happily executed as the parts 
which Mozart himself was responsible 
for. Veracini’s “Pastorale” was well 
sung and in the final group, Resnighi’s 





“Stornellatrice” and Sinding’s 
lin,” the latter admirably adapted to 
harp accompaniment, were particularly 
effective. J. D. 


Alfred Blumen’s Second 


A second recital was given by Alfred 
Blumen, who heads the piano depart- 
ment at the Bush Conservatory in Chi- 
cago, in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 2. Mr. Blumen renewed his first 
impression, that of a well trained, seri- 
ous, and at times brilliant performer, 
whose inclinations were for the chiaro- 
scuristic, though leaning toward no par- 
ticular style or manner. He began his 
program with a Prelude and Fugue from 
the “Forty-eight,” Mozart’s not arrest- 
ingly worthy “Pastorale Variée,” and 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3. Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval” occupied the second 
group in its customary thorough fashion, 
and the program was concluded by 
works of Granados, Wladigeroff, Wil- 
helm Gross and Liszt. Encores were not 
lacking, and the applause was consider- 
able. D. S. L. 


“Sylve- 


Ethyl Hayden's Recital 


Ethyl Hayden, soprano, whose excel- 
lent singing has charmed New York 
concertgoers for several seasons, was 


heard in recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 2, assisted by Arthur 
Lora, flutist. Miss Hayden opened her 
program with Pamina’s aria from “The 
Magic Flute” and an aria, with flute 
obbligato, from Bach’s “Peasant Can- 
tata” both of which admirably suited her 
voice and style. The second group was 
of German songs by Schubert, Wolff, 
Strauss and Brahms. The Schubert, 
“Frihlingsglaube.” though not in essence 
a highly interesting song, was made so 
by Miss Havden’s fine legato and placid 
style. Neither the Wolff number nor 
the Strauss was an exponent of the 
best of those composers’ songs, but they 
were well done. Brahms’ “O Liebliche 
Wangen” was sung, as usual, too fast, 
but it was well sung otherwise. 

Miss Hayden projected her French 
group very well, her good diction adding 
much to the effect. Debussy’s “Green” 


and Bizet’s “Pastorale’” were the most 
interesting. As encore, to this group 
the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” was 


given. The final groun contained two 
“first time” numbers. “Winter” bv Mr. 
Harris and “Weep No More. Sad Foun- 
tains” by Spruham Kennedy, a young 
Australian composer; both effective 
songs. Songs by Lie and Fay Foster 
were also included in the group. As en- 
core. Miss Havden sang a setting of a 
nortion of “Hiawatha” by ten-vear-old 
David Farjeon, who came uvon the vlat- 
form with her to acknowledge his share 
of the applause. 

The audience was a large one and 
throughout the evening was enthusiastic 
in its appreciation of the artist’s work. 


Edward Harris’ accompaniments added 
much to the artistic effect of the recital. 
a. me 


Washington Heights Entertains 


The Washington Heights Musical Club 
came down town Thursday evening, Feb 
3, for its annual organists’ open meeting 


in the Town Hall. Ruth Barrett and 
Anna Carbone were the organists of the 
evening, assisted by Ruth Kemper, vio- 
inist; Charles Haubiel, pianist; Agnes 
Fleming, soprano, and Sylvia Voorhees, 
accompanist. Miss Barrett opened the 
program with Bach’s Prelude in G, 
Arthur Foote’s “Pastorale”’ and _ the 
Finale from Widor’s Second Symphony, 
giving a performance that was notable 
for manual and pedal dexterity and for 
the nice balancing of the parts. Miss 
Kemper and Mr. Haubiel played the 
Franck Sonata carefully and evenly if 
scarcely in a manner to realize its full 
emotional content. Miss’ Fleming’s 
pleasant contribution included Luck- 
stone’s “Birthday,” Kaun’s “My Native 
Land” and _  Del’Aqua’s ‘“Villanelle.” 
Miss Carbone brought technical skill and 
considerable power to the final group 
which was made up of several of Bon- 
net’s “Variations de Concert,” Scarlatti’s 
Piece in G, Fontana’ s Scherzo (in manu- 
script) and Widor’s Toccata in F. 
E. A. 


Sylva and Valderrama 


Marguerita Sylva, mezzo-soprano, and 
Carlos Valderrama, composer-pianist, 
gave a joint recital Thursday evening, 
Feb. 3, first step toward raising a fund 
for an auditorium at the musicians’ 
colony at Cragmere Highlands, N. J. 
Mr. Valderrama opened the program 
with a group of his own interpretations 
of Inca Indian melodies, rather elaborate 
things, most of them, in spite of their 
primitive derivation. A later group of 
his own compositions classified under the 
head of the “Colonial Age” included 
three songs, “Hymn to the Sun,” “The 
Unshed Tear” and “Colonial Mazurka,” 
ably sung by Seraphima Strelova, so- 
prano. 

Mme. Sylva felt herself in no way 
bound by her share of the printed list 
that included songs by Franck, Tiersot, 
Bettinelli, Brahms, Baer, Mana Zucca, 
Osma, Grever, and excerpts from “Car- 
men” with which she has always been 
particularly identified. First in actual 
performance was a speech in which she 
gave very cordial endorsement of the 
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ELEANOR SAWYER, Soprano, who 

has just finished her second successful 

season with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 
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Cragmere Highlands scheme. Then 
came an aria from Bemberg’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc” given in her usual intelligent and 


pleasing manner. Corinne Wolerson 
played her accompaniments. Mr. Val- 
derrama had the last word with still 
another of his own works, a “Pan- 
American Waltz du Concert.” 

Yr. 2p. 


Biltmore Friday Musicale 


Soloists at the penultimate Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicale, were Sophie 
Braslau, contralto; Rafaelo Diaz, tenor 
of the Metropolitan, and Erich Soran- 
tin, violinist. Mr. Sorantin began the 
program with a Mazurka of Wieniawski 
and Wilhelmj’s arrangement of the 
Schubert “Ave Maria,” to which he was 
compelled to add an encore. Mr. Diaz’ 
first group consisted of songs by de 
Fuentes, Maria Grever and Francisco 
Fuster. Miss Braslau followed with a 
group by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Arensky, 
Moussorgsky and Rubinstein, both art- 
ists being recalled for encores. Mr. 
Sorantin made his second appearance in 
pieces by Mattheson and Brahms, after 
which Mr. Diaz was again heard in 
songs by Hadley, Morgan and Rogers. 
Miss Braslau ended the program a group 
by Salero, Jacobson, Ravel and Dubois. 
Louise Lindner was accompanist for 
Miss Braslau, Roy Underwood for Mr. 
Diaz, and Pescha Kagan for 
Mr. Sorantin. hoe ee 8 

Cecile Staub Genhart 


A piano recital was given by Cecile 
Staub Genhart, who has appeared here 
before minus the latter surname, in 
Steinway Hall, the evening of Feb. 4, 
being heard by an attentive, responsive 
gathering. Miss Genhart gave a pleas- 
ing account of herself in a musically 
worthy program. She began’ with 
Brahms’ various discoursings on a 
Handel theme, playing them neatly, giv- 
ing a fresh outlook to each number, and 
building an impressive climax with the 
fugue. Schumann’s F Sharp Romance, 
so true to title, and his superb Toccata, 
occupied the second group, technically 
satisfying though not unusually imagi- 
native in treatment. 

Chopin’s B Minor Sonata concluded 
Miss Genhart’s list, being preceded by a 
group which contained Howard Hanson’s 
clever “Clog Dance,” a Scherzo by the 
recitalist, and a Concert Study of Goos- 
sens, marked “first time in America.” 

D. S. L. 
Doguereau Reappears 


Paul Doguereau, young French pianist 
who looks still younger in his velvet suit 
and Lord Fauntleroy collar, revealed 
himself at his second Aeolian Hall re- 
cital to be more of a virtuoso than had 
at first been suspected. His interpreta- 
tions on Feb. 4, were no more impres- 
sive than before, but his equipment was. 
Not that there is for a moment any de- 
nying Mr. Doguereau’s sincerity. He is 
undoubtedly affected by his music. His 
difficulty is in being articulate about it. 
The value of underemphasis in speaking 
has not yet come to him, nor has he 
learned to punctuate his musical sen- 
tences and bind them into significant 
paragraphs. These on the side of speci- 
fic expositions. As a pianist, purely and 
simply, Mr. Doguereau has uncommon 
talent. 


Possibly aware that an undeveloped 
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structural sense is not so pitilessly re- 
vealed in briefer bits of music, Mr. 
Doguereau included no sonatas on his 
program, not even a set of variations or 
a Schumann novelette. Chopin’s F Minor 
Ballade was the biggest work and Mr. 
Doguereau played it as expected; he 
made it a series of tableaux, some of 
them very beautiful, some of them fre- 
netically helpless. The whole was un- 
identifiable as such. 

The first group included Bach’s Choral 
Prelude, “Mortify Us by Thy Grace,” 
Scarlatti’s D Minor Sonata, and Chopin 
numbers: two studies, the Berceuse and 
the aforementioned Ballade. Parts of 
these were of great loveliness, especially 
those moments wherein Mr. Doguereau’s 
luscious tone had free rein. The Bach 
was exaggerately austere and the ac- 
cented notes of the secondary theme 
stuck out like so many sore thumbs in- 
stead of being subtly suggested. 

In the remainder of the list Mr. Dogu- 
ereau was much better. Outstanding 
examples of his most satisfying playing 
were the Russian Dance from “Pe- 
trouchka,” which he performed with as- 
tonishing ease, a Barcarolle of Fauré, 
and the “Mephisto Waltz” of Liszt. 
There was much enthusiasm and many 
encores were required. W. S. 


Kreisler’s Second 


In the second of his New York recitals 
this season Fritz Kreisler drew to Car- 
negie Hall an audience that duplicated 
in its exceptional dimensions that which 
applauded the first. All available space 
on the stage was used for additional! 
seats and standees were thick at the 
back of the hall. The violinist’s program 
was less severe than the preceding one, 
but in spite of the presence of the ubi- 
quitous Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole”’ it 
was given a somewhat unusual charac- 
ter by a group dominated by Debussy 
and rounded out by Kreisler’s own ar- 
rangement of Cyril Scott’s “Lotus Land” 
and an Arbos-Fernandez Tango. 

Tone of more exquisite and haunting 
beauty than was given “En Bateau” can 
scarcely be conceived. The other De- 
bussy numbers, transcriptions by the 
composer of “Golliwog’s Cake-Walk” 
and “Minstrels,” were featly and imagi- 


natively played. The Tango had a 
modestly scintillant virtuosity. Lalo’s 
honeyed measures brought numerous 


slips of technic and some insufficiency of 
tonal body, in both the first and final 
movements, but a charming fantasy in 
the Scherzando and a June-night beauty 
in the Andante. The Bach A Minor Con- 
certo, with which the program began 
was a highly humanized, highly person 
alized, highly Kreislerized Bach, with 
that speaking accentuation that Kreisler 
contrives to impart to everything h« 
plays, from Bach to Friml. Numerous 
extras followed the last of the announced 
numbers, without by any means satisfy 
ing the demand. Carl Lamson con- 
tributed his usual finely poised accom- 
paniments. ) 


Maurice Dumesnil 


Compositions of Debussy and Chopin 
alternated on the program presented by 
Maurice Dumesnil at his piano recital 
on the afternoon of Feb. 5, in the Town 
Hall. The former was represented by 
twelve Preludes—six from the first book 
and an equal number from the second 
—and the latter by the B Flat Sonata, 
the E Minor and B Minor Preludes, a 
Mazurka in A Minor, the F Sharp Ma- 
jor Nocturne and the C Sharp Minor 





Valse. Extra numbers, solicited by a 
gratified audience, were selected from 
Chopin. 


Mr. Dumesnil is a particularly felicit- 
ous interpreter of Debussy, with whom 
he seems to have a close temperamental 
sympathy. He played the impressionistic 
poems with an admirable blending of 
fervor and restraint and a deft use of 
tonal shading. Competently equipped in 
technic, he made no display of dexterity, 
but devoted himself to poetic exposition 
and the evocation of moods. His read- 
ings were thoroughly enjoyable for their 
fine taste and sensitive feeling. 

The same avoidance of excess in dy- 


namics was manifest in his performance 
of the Chopin Sonata. The closing 
Chopin group was played on the Pleyel 
piano which was owned by Chopin dur- 
ing the last eight years of his life. The 
contrast in sonority and tonal color be- 
tween this instrument and the modern 
concert grand illustrated the increase 
in pianoforte resources during eighty 
years, and made one wonder how the 
instruments of today will sound to the 
ears of the year 2000. oe. 


Freemantle and Ginrich 


On Saturday evening, Feb. 5, at the 
very time Beethoven and all his sym- 
phonic magnificence was having historic 
expression at the hand of Arturo Tos- 
canini and the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Frederic Freemantle, tenor, and Lillian 
Ginrich, soprano, paid further tribute 
to that great man’s memory in a pro- 
gram of songs and duets in Aeolian Hall 
under the auspices of Beethoven Cen- 
tennial Memorial Committee. It was a 
program rich in variety and effect, sig- 
nificant because it included many songs 
that are rarely heard. The duet “On Me 
Let Fall,” from “The Mount of Olives,” 
came first. Then Mr. Freemantle sang 
a group from Op. 52 that included 
“Feuerfarb,” “Mailied,” “Das Bliimchen 
wunderhold,” “Marmotte” and “Ich Liebe 
dich.” Miss Ginrich sang “Andenken,” 
“Gretel’s Warning,” “Molly’s Abschied,” 
“Kennst du das Land.” Then came an- 
other duet—“O di laura che dolce so- 
spira,” very somber and tender, sung in 
the original Italian. Mr. Freemantle 
had another group—‘Wonne der Weh- 
mut,” “Sehnsucht.” “An die Geliebte,” 
“Das Geheimnis,” and “Vita Felice.” 
Then came “Der Wachtelschlag” and the 
duet “O Namenlose Freude” from the 
second act of “Fidelio.” 

Simplicity, a vital, rhythmic grace, 
nobility of thought and expression—in 
these the evening abounded, but there 
was, too, an impression of emotional 
sameness. Big, abstract ideas and rigid 
idealism were impressive but seemed not 
too easily molded in so simple a form as 
song, nor so satisfactorily interpreted 
by the human voice as by a great body 
of instruments. Mr. Freemantle and 
Miss Ginrich, however, approached their 
task reverently and carefully and won 
no little applause for their efforts. Rich- 
ard Hageman played excellent accom- 
paniments. E. R 


Preparatory Schools Compete 


Ten glee clubs assem>led in Town 
Hall, Saturday evening, Feb. 5, for the 
annual inter-preparatory school contest. 
They represented Taft, Williston, River- 
dale, Worcester, Loomis, Hotchkiss, 
Choate, Deerfield, Pawling and Peddie 
and in just this order they sang the first 
group, each school a song of its own 
choice—Rhodes, “I Would I Were the 
Glow Worm,” Protheroe’s “Shadow 
March,” Bartholomew’s “Eight Bells,” 
“Ring and Rose,” an arrangement by L. 
T. Craigin of a German folk-song 
Bach’s “Now Let Every Tongue Adore 
Thee,” Carissimi’s “‘Plorati, Fili Israel,” 
Orlando di Lasso’s “Matona, Lovely 
Maiden,” Andrews’ “Sea-Fever,” 
Brahms’ “Lullaby” and Parry’s “Sailors’ 
Chorus.” Edward Elgar’s “After Many 
a Dusty Mile” was the prize song for 
this year and each school sang it sepa- 
rately and then for third and last an 
individual offering sang its own school 
song. 

Greta Masson, soprano, accompanied 
by Alice Nichols, sang songs by Gret- 
chaninoff, Rachmaninoff and Massenet. 


Then William S. Haskell, director of the 
Intercollegiate Musical Council, intro- 
duced the Judges, Sigmund Spaeth, 
Francis D. Perkins and Francis Rogers. 
Mr. Spaeth and his colleagues must have 
had some difficulty in reaching a deci- 
sion, for the clubs were evenly matched, 
each one giving a performance notable 
for unity, clarity and variety of effect. 
Choate was awarded the silver cup and 
Deerfield honorable mention. The pro- 
gram ended with Kremser’s arrangement 
of the “Prayer of Thanksgiving” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” EB. A. 


Ida Brown and Giorgio Kanakes 


Over half an hour late in starting, a 
so-called operatic concert by Ida Brown, 
soprano, and Giorgio Kanakes, tenor, 
was given in the Princess Theatre Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 6, to a highly ap- 
preciative audience. Giuseppe Adami, 
assisting violinist, opened the program 
by playing three numbers, the last of 
which, “La Caccia,” by Chiabrono, in an 
arrangement by Mario Corti, was given 
for the first time in America. Mr. Kan- 
akes was then heard in Caldara’s “Seb- 
ben Crudele” and Gluck’s “O Del Mio 
Dolee Ardor.” Miss Brown then sang 
Searlatti’s “O cessate di piagarmi” and 
Mozart’s “Halleluyah.” Donizetti, Verdi 
and Puccini were subsequently repre- 
sented on the first half of the program. 
Part II was devoted to Spanish, Russian 
and Greek songs, together with an addi- 
tional group of violin pieces by Mr. 
Adami. M. Vedetta at the piano pro- 
vided the most satisfying performance 
of the afternoon. B. oi. 


Leo and Edith Dustin 


Ambition was greater than accom- 
plishment in the recital given by Leo 
Dustin, pianist, and Edith Dustin, vio- 
linist, in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 6. Both the young musi- 
cians were earnest in their endeavors 
and disclosed commendable technic with- 
out rising above an_ undistinguished 
level. If their excellencies were not 
noteworthy, neither were their short- 
comings distressing. 

In collaboration they opened the pro 
gram with George Liebling’s Sonata No. 
1, Op. 28, which received its first per 
formance in the United States, and 
brought the recital to a close with Schu- 


bert’s “Rondo Brillant,’ Op. 70. Mr. 
Liebling’s work, conservative in form 
and harmonic texture, contained some 


engaging passages of poetic attractive- 
ness. 

Mr. Dustin alone contributed two 
groups of soli between the concerted 
numbers. In the first he essayed Cho 
pin: the B Minor Scherzo, the Menuet 
from the C Minor Sonata, and the Valse 
in A Flat Major. For the second, h¢ 
exhumed Liszt’s “Etude de Paganini,” 
No. 5; “Ukrainian Dumka” and “Bulha 
kow’s Galop,” and appended to these de- 
moded and dusty pieces Alexander Si- 
loti’s transcription of “Le Cygne” of 
Saint-Saéns. BD ta DD. 


George Meader in Recital 
g 


Laying aside the comedic talent that 
he so often exercises on the stage of the 
metropolitan Opera House, George 
Meader was all seriousness in his recital! 
of German lieder on the afternoon of 
Feb. 6 in Aeolian Hall. His program, 
rigidly exclusive toward the trite and 
the banal, was sung with an artistry dis- 
tinguished by admirable taste, intellec- 
tual finesse and sincere emotional 
urgency. While his voice showed some 
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American Youth to Have Its Fling in League Concert 


TOCCOA CCC Cho 


Six Members of Young Gener- 
ation to Be Represented by 
New Compositions at Forth- 
coming Event in New York 
—Program Will Include 
Music for Voice and Cham- 
ber Ensemble—All Those 
Contributing Creative 
Works Are Under Thirty 
Years of Age 


IX members of the youngest genera- 

tion of American composers will be 
represented on the program which the 
League of Composers has arranged for 
its third concert this season in the An- 
derson Galleries, Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
13. The ages of the young persons in 
this group are between twenty-two and 
twenty-seven. All these musicians were 
born in this country. Three are of for- 
eign parentage, three of native stock. 

Practically all the works chosen for 
this performance will be new to New 
York. They include a string quartet, 
a violin and piano sonata, two small 
pieces for violin and piano, and a group 
of songs. The composers are Randall 
Thompson, twenty-seven years. old; 
Aaron Copland, twenty-six; Ruth 
Crawford, twenty-five; Theodore Chan- 
ler, twenty-five; Evelyn Berckman, 
twenty-four, and Mare _. Blitzstein, 
twenty-one. Miss Berckman and Mr. 
Blitzstein make their homes in Phila- 
delphia. Miss Crawford lives in Chi- 
cago, the others in New York. 

For this recital the interpreting ar- 
tists will be Elizabeth Gutman, soprano; 
Irene Jacobi, pianist; Joseph Stopak, 
violinist, and the Helen Teschner Tas 
Quartet. 

The opening number on the program 
will be a _ string quartet by Randail 
Thompson. Mr. Thompson is a winner 
of the Prix de Rome, who has been in 
New York for a year after spending 
three years in Rome. He studied first at 
Harvard and later with Ernest Bloch. 
During his stay in Rome he wrote a 
group of choral settings to Seven Odes 
of Horace; a work for orchestra, ‘Piper 
at the Gates of Dawn”; a piano sonata 
and suite, and the string quartet which 
will be played on Feb. 13. This last 
work has been given several perform- 
ances abroad. Early last fall the Amer- 
ican Laboratory Theater produced the 
play, “The Straw Hat,” with a musica! 
setting by Mr. Thompson. 


Writes for Theater 


A group of songs will follow the quar- 
tet. The first, by Mare Blitzstein, is en- 
titled “As If a Phantom Caressed Me,” 
a setting of words by Walt Whitman. 
Last month Mr. Blitzstein’s variations 
on “Au Claire de la Lune” were heard 
in Aeolian Hall. He has frequently ap- 
peared as a pianist in Philadelphia and 
has been studying both piano and com- 
position ever since he was a small child. 
Now at work with Nadia Boulanger in 
Paris, he will leave shortly for Vienna 
to study with Schonberg. He has writ- 
ten preludes for piano, a symphonic 
poem, “Pandora’s Box,’ many songs, 
and a Sanskrit ballet, “Svarga,” also the 
instrumental music to several plays. 

Two songs by Evelyn Berckman, 
“Limpidité” and “Le Baptéme de la 
Cloche,”’ will come next. Miss Berck- 
man studied piano with Alexander Lam- 
bert, and composition and orchestration 
with Lazare Saminsky. She is the au- 
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Hear Matthay, Hunt, MacDonald Smit! 
Field, Cortot, Landowska, Boulanger, Lub 
mova, Teherepnin and Braminoff Gregorian 
at Quarr Abbey, Wagner at Bayreuth, Grand 
Opera in Paris, Munich, Salzburg. Vienna 
The thrill of travel, the inspiration of art, 
the superb leadership of Dr. Leroy B. Camy 
hel 
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Ruth Crawford 


thor of several songs with orchestral 
accompaniment; an orchestral poem, 
“Swans,” and a suite, “On Board the 
Morning Star.” Her song cycle was 
introduced to New York over a year 
ago by Mme. Raymonde Delaunois. 
The third number on the program will 
be devoted to Miss Crawford’s sonata 
for violin and piano. Miss Crawford 
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Mare Blitzsteimn 


was born in Ohio, where she studied 
piano. In 1921 she moved to Chicago 
and studied harmony at the American 
Conservatory. With the exception of 
one year’s work with John Palmer, she 
has received her entire technical train- 
ing under Adolf Weidig. During the 
last two years she has composed the 
following works: “Adventures of Tom 
Thumb,” a suite of six pieces for piano; 
five preludes for piano; a sonata on this 
program, and two pieces for small or 
chestra. 

The fourth group of this program con- 
sists of two songs by Theodore Chanler, 
“These Stars,” My Ophelia” and “Voy- 
age in Provence,” settings of poems of 
Archibald MacLeish. Mr. Chanler, who 
was born in Newport, attended school 
in America and England until he was 
sixteen, when he began to study music 
exclusively. He spent a year in Boston, 
two years at the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York, and two with Ernest 
Bloch in Cleveland. The following tw 
years were devoted to education in Ox 
ford, with holidays in Paris, where h 
worked under Nadia Boulanger, from 
whom he received two years of uninter- 
rupted training. Mr. Chanler has r 
cently returned to New York. H 
works include about twelve 
poems of Blake, two to poems of Shelley 
and two, with ‘cello obbligati, t 
of Rupert Brook. He has also composed 
a nocturne for string quartet, a sonata 


songs TX 


sonnets 











Evelyn Berckman 


for violin and piano and various short 
piano pieces. He is now at work on a 
sonatina for piano and a suite for or- 
chestra. 

The last number will be Aaron Cop- 
land’s two pieces for piano and violin, 
the Serenade and Nocturne. These were 
written last spring and played in Paris, 
but have not yet been heard here. Mr. 
Copland, who was born in Brooklyn, re- 
ceived his musical education first from 
Rubin Goldmark and later with Nadia 
Boulanger. After four years of study 
in Paris, he came back to New York 
over two years ago. His first big work 
produced here was the symphony for 
organ and orchestra, conducted both by 
Walter Damrosch and Serge Koussevit 
zky. This was followed next year by his 
“Music for the Theater,” written for the 
League of Composers and produced by 
them in New York with Mr. Koussevit 
zky conducting. The third large work 
is the concerto for piano and orchestra, 
played in Boston and New York within 
the last two weeks. Mr. Copland has 
also written a ballet which has not yet 
been performed. 

The fourth concert of the League of 
Composers will occur on an evening in 


March, and will be devoted to stage 
works. 
Gutman Sings in Omaha 
OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 5.—The first of 


a series of eight concerts. lectures and 
recitals, under the auspices of the Jew 
ish Community Center, was given re- 
cently, in the auditorium of the Jewish 
Community Center. Elizabeth Gutman. 
soprano, ovened this series with recital 
of classical and Jewish songs. The dif 
ferent groups were sung in costume. and 
delivered with art and understanding. 
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Composer Becomes Legation 
{ttaché in Washington 

ASHINGTON, Feb. 9.—The 

Uruguayan Legation here an 

nounces that Edouardo Fabini, 


South American composer, has 
been appointed an attaché here 
and will arrive in the United 


States within a few weeks from 
his home in Montevideo. Senor 
Fabini, the Legation reports, will 
continue his musical work while 
here. A. T. M. 
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Three Operas New to Atlanta 
Vamed for Spring Performance 
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and Hasselmans. Saturday night, Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” with Mme. Easton, Mr. 
Fleta, Antonio Scotti and Mr. Bellezza. 

In 1910, the year which saw the be- 
ginning of Atlanta’s opera, it was 
thought that four operas were all At- 
lanta and vicinities could support; but 
opera became so successful that by 1912 
the public appetite called for more, con 
sequently two operas were added. A 
season of six seemed insufficient to sat- 
isfy the clamoring public for opera, so 
in 1913 another was added to the bill. 
Last year there were eight operas, and 
this year the list is brought up to nine. 
Last year an Opera Club was organized 
which puts the association on a sound 
financial basis. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 


Lester Shelburne Scores in Long Island 
City 

LONG ISLAND City, Feb. 5.—The first 
of a series of recitals on the new organ 
in the auditorium of the Bryant High 
School was given recently. Lester 
Shelburne, a young artist, who has re- 
ceived his training from Pietro Yon, 
made his first local appearance here, 
playing a difficult program which in- 
cluded numbers by Ungerer, Bach, 
Franck, Boex and Yon. Mr. Shelburne 
displayed technical skill and musica! 
taste, bringing out in the lighter num 
bers aspects of delicacy and humor which 
gained a ready response from the audi 
ence. Of the more serious type, the 
most successful were the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue in C Minor and the “Piece 
Héroique” of Franck. Mr. Yon, who 
was present with a party, was introduced 
to the audience after the playing of 
his delightful “Echo,” and received an 
enthusiastic welcome. 


Spross Gives Informal Dayton Program 


DAYTON, OHIO, Feb. 5.—Charles Gil- 
bert Spross was heard in a testimonial 
concert recently in the Grace A. Greene 
Normal Training School. An informal 
program opened with Liszt’s “Cantique 
D’Amour.” There were also many im- 
provisations, and the Bacarolle in F. 
“A Flower of Memory,” dedicated to 
George Kester, tenor, was given a mem- 
orable first hearing. Bn. Bs 
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Left, Modern Style Marionets from the Zurich Theater's Production of “Kénig Hirsch”; Center, Ottorino Respighi, Who Has Composed 
Several Works Especially for Puppet Play Production; Right, Scene from “The Fair Shepherdess in the Wood,” With Music by 
Respighi, Produced by the Italian Marionet Theater of Prof. Podrecca 


ODERN art has contributed its 

share in creating a new chapter in 
the history of marionet plays. The re- 
vival in this species of entertainment has 
been especially marked in recent years, 
with music written especially for the 
form by noted composers. The most in- 
teresting production, perhaps, which has 
been given in New York was that of 
De Falla’s “El Retablo,” presented last 
season with marionets by Remo Buf- 
fano. The Tony Sarg Marionets have 
also attracted attention. 

Perhaps the most noted touring or- 
ganization is that of the Italian Marion- 
ets, directed by Podrecca, which visited 
America for a brief stay several years 
ago. This organization is scheduled te 


return in the near future. This organi- 
zation recently gave a series in Berlin 
with much success, a feature being “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” with music by Res- 
pighi. 


Expressimist Notes 


In other countries there are noted 
puppet theaters. The Baden-Baden 
painter, Ivo Puhonny, has designed 
décors for a theater of this sort for fif- 
teen years. It is under the direction of 
Ernst Ehlert. In Zurich there is con- 
siderable emphasis on _ expressionistic 
notes in the theater which is conducted 
under the auspices of the Art Museum- 
directed by Alfred Altherr. 

A famous marionet theater was that 


which existed for centuries in Antwerp, 
the “Puppet-Cellar.” This was recently 
disbanded, but for many years it pre- 
sented naive dramas for the harbor 
folk. In Amsterdam, the so-called “Olyf- 
Tack” (Olive-Branch) Theater was 
founded several years ago by Brugman. 
Other advanced forms of the art exist 
in Czecho-Slovakia, France and far-dis- 
tant Latvia. 

Some of the most interesting experi- 
ments in this form have been undertaken 
by Vladimir Sokoloff, a Russian stage- 
director, who served under the noted 
Tairoff. He has created a “Theater of 
Musical Dynamics,” which aims to unite 
curtains and figures in one harmonious, 
colored whole. 





Italo-Russian Opera Series and New 


Concert Works Are Featured in Paris 





ARIS, Jan. 18.—The New Year did 

not bring any novelties to the Paris 
permanent opera theaters. But a new 
opera company opened its doors for a 
short season at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées. It was the “Italo-Russian 
Opera Company,” under the manage- 
ment of A. Kahn, and gave seven per- 
formances. Two Italian operas were in- 
cluded in the répertoire: “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor” and “The Barber of Seville,” 
performed by Italian artists with Mme. 
Guiglemetti as prima donna. 

The great success of the “Opera Russe 
de Paris” (at the Salle Gaveau and 
Trocadéro) inclined this company also 
to give Russian operas in concert form. 
The répertoire included: “Kitége” and 
“The Tsar’s Bride” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and “Prince Igor” by Borodin. In 
spite of the presence of such good solo- 
ists as Mmes. Lipkowska, Tichonowa and 
Kouznetzowa, and especially of Mr. 
Popoff, a splendid baritone, and Mr. 
Zaporozec, a remarkable basso-profundo, 
the ensemble was on a much lower level 
than the previous performances of the 
“Opera Russe de Paris,” which acquired 
a solid reputation and attracted crowded 
houses. 

The best spectacle of the new company 
was “The Tsar’s Bride,” having its first 
hearing in Paris. This opera, one of 
the first written by the composer, has a 
marked Italian influence. The chief 
merit of the work consists of very melo- 


dious arias and, therefore, the presence 
of first-class soloists makes the hearing 
already interesting. The chorus and or- 
chestra have secondary place. 

There have been very few first hear- 
ings at the symphonic concerts. The 
greatest event was the first perform- 
ance of two acts from the opera “Gar- 
gantua,” by Mariotte, in concert form, at 
the Pasdeloup concert on Jan. 16. This 
opera, written some years ago, was 
never produced on the stage for its tech- 
nical and moral (7?) difficulties. The li- 
bretto is taken from “Gargantua et Pan- 
tagruel” by Rabelais (XVI century), the 
book that severely shocked our ancestors. 
It remains still a very robust work, and 
I can hardly imagine the possibility of 
staging such an opera even in our broad- 
minded times. 

The opera was executed by the Pasde- 
loup Orchestra, under the conductorship 
of Albert Wolff, and with participation 
of soloists and the chorus “Choeur Mixte 
de Paris” (Mr. Rance, director). It is 
an opéra-buffe, entitled: “Scénes rabe 
laisiennes.” From a musical point of 
view it does not represent a novelty. It 
is written in traditional French opéra- 
comique style, but at the same time it is 
a parody on romantic opera. The com- 
poser possesses the sense of humor, and 
the music is witty, bright and gay, with- 
out being trivial. But for a musician it 
does not represent any great interest. 
As the performers swallowed the most 
objectionable words—the public was not 
very much shocked; it liked the music, 
and gave a long ovation to the composer 





and the performers. The work was a 
great success. 

Another first hearing of last Sunday 
was Florent Schmitt’s ‘“Fonctionnaire 
1912,” called “Inaction in music” (7). 
This music was written for a film made 
after the story of Régis Gignoux. The 
text was included in the program. It 
was quite impossible to find any contact 
between the text and the music. Per- 
haps if the music were played in a 
cinema house with the picture, it would 
appear sound and interesting; but with- 
out such companionship it made an im- 
pression of scraps of ideas, lacking any 
form or plan, and quite incomprehen- 
sible. 

Even the rich and brilliant colors of 
the orchestra, of which Schmitt is a 
great master, did not save the work 
from failure: the greatest part of the 
audience received it with protests and 
whistles. It is very curious to note that 
nearly all compositions written espe- 
cially for films lose enormously when 
executed without the picture. The cause 
lies, I think, in the fact that most of the 
composers try to illustrate the film, in- 
stead of composing “music,” which 
would be a background to the film and 
not a reproduction of the acting. Such 
music would be a kind of counterpoint 
to the film, and by this means would 
have a musical value by itself. 


Borovsky Plays Bach 


Among symphonic programs of last 
two weeks we find two Wagner festivals, 
including an integral performance of 
“Das Rheingold” by the Colonne Orches- 
tra; a Berlioz’ festival by the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra and a Beethoven one by the 
Lamoureux Orchestra. Among soloists 
of orchestral concerts three made an ex- 
cellent impression. A young Polish vio- 











Weingartner Chosen for Basel 
Post 


ASEL, SWITZERLAND, Jan. 

20.—Felix Weingartner has 
been chosen conductor of the Gen- 
eral Music Society of Basel, one of 
the leading Swiss organizations, to 
succeed the late Hermann Suter. 
He will also take over the direc- 
tion of the Conservatory in the 
Music School here. The City Thea- 
ter has engaged Weingartner to 
conduct a series of operatic per- 
formances. The conductor will 
make his home here. 
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Obicahuidh Music Used 
for ““The Fortunate Isle” 
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STETTIN, Jan. 24.—The first perform- 
ance of an opera “Die Gliickliche Insel” 
(“The Fortunate Isle’), which utilizes 
music by Offenbach selected and ar- 
ranged by Leopold Schmidt, was given 
at the City Theater here. 

The book was adapted from that for 
Offenbach’s operetta, “Ile de Tulipan,” 
by Oscar Blumenthal. The story re- 
volves about the fact that a boy is 
brought up as a girl by his mother in 
order that he shall escape military duty, 
while the heroine is, conversely, dis- 
guised as a man’by the exigencies of the 
plot. 

In his adaptation, Schmidt has used 
only one number from the original 
operetta, but has newly orchestrated a 
large variety of music from the other 
works. The result is a pleasing, if not 
important, production. 

The work was conducted by Herz and 
staged by Clemens, with effective scenic 
designs by Huller. 





linist, Michel Wilkomirski, played with 
perfect technic and art Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto with the Pasdeloup Orchestra. 
A Spanish ’cellist, Gaspar Cassado, who 
played with Pasdeloup the beautiful 
Concerto of Saint-Saéns, is a young 
artist, but already possesses everything 
necessary to be a great ’cellist in the 
near future. 

The third was Alexandre Borovsky, 
who in a capital manner played the Con- 
certo for Piano in D Major by Bach, 
with the Lamoureux Orchestra. We have 
seldom heard such an interpretation of 
a Bach concerto. Borovsky must be con- 
sidered as one of the best performers of 
Bach today. This Russian pianist also 
gave four recitals during December and 
January. with growing success. He is 
one of the few pianists who always in- 
terests one with his programs. The last 
four were consecrated to Bach, Schubert, 
Liszt Beethoven. Schumann, and mod- 
ern French and Russian composers. 


Other Recitals Please 


Dénise Molié. young French pianist, 
gave an interesting program at the Ag- 
riculteurs. She played, among other 
things, Debussy’s music for “Le Roi 
Lear” and “Lindaraja” on two pianos 
with Roger-Ducasse. These were tran- 
scribed by the latter. She gave also a 
first hearing of some works by modern 
Finnish composers (Mericanto and Erk- 
ki Melartin). Molié is known as a clever 
pronagateur of French modern music in 
different countries of Eurove. She en- 
joys a large following in Paris and her 
last recital was a usual success. 

The eminent Russian bass. Ivan Moz- 
jukhin, gave his recital at the Salle Ga- 
veau with a great success. He appeared 
six times in the leading réle in “Don 
Quichotte” this season at the Opéra- 
Comiaue with a success which can be 
classified as a triumph. He makes a 
most touching type of Cervantes’s hero. 
One of the most striking features of this 
performance is the singing of the first 
aria of Don Onichotte on horseback. 
The charge at the windmills in the sec- 
ond act is also a brilliant piece of act- 
ing. 

Among Americans, Elizabeth Davy 
gave a successful recital with George 
Copeland, at the Agriculteurs: The pro- 
gram was most interesting. Both artists 
are very popular in the American Col- 
ony here. “FELLAB.” 
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Revival of Berg’s Sensational Opera 
“W ozzek” Is Feature of Berlin Bills 





ERLIN, Jan. 20.—While awaiting the 
premiéres of Schreker’s ballet, 
“Spanish Festival” and of Kurt Weill’s 
opera, “Royal Palace,” both announced 
for this month, the Berlin State Opera 
has brought back to the bills last season’s 
“sensation”—“Wozzek,” by Alban Berg. 
Opinion continues to be divided con- 
cerning this work. While it has achieved 
a certain permanent renown as a path- 
breaking opera, the older and more con- 
servative critics continue to point out its 
defunction from the paths of the most 
rigorous taste and beauty. 

Although there are moments of un- 
deniable pathos and emotional power, 
the story of the wastling who murders 
his sweetheart offends conservatives by 
its “‘realistic” quality. The lullaby of 
Marie, the heroine, is one of the more 
effective portions, while the inn scene, 
with its drunken patrons, hardly uses 
an economy of means to make its mes- 
sage plain. 

The cast was that of last year in the 
main, Leo Schiitzendorf again gaining 
much applause in the title rdle, and Sig- 
rid Johanson impressing as Marie. The 
orchestra toiled manfully in this almost 
impossible task, under Erich Kleiber’s 
baton. The form of the episodes in clas- 
sic set pieces, such as _ passacaglias, 
marches, variations, etc., again seemed 
rather arbitrary. It was notable, how- 
ever, that this time there was no pro- 
test, but instead warm applause at the 
close. 

Another recent operatic event was the 
Municipal Opera’s repetition of “Elek- 
tra,” with a noted guest, Anna Bahr- 
Mildenburg, in the part of Klytemnestra. 
She has become something of a classic 
exponent of the réle in Vienna, and here 
she demonstrated a magisterial dignity 
and dramatic effect in voice, posture and 


miming. The other participants were, 
as before, Wildbriinn in the title réle 
and Janssen as Orestes. Egon Pollak, 


a guest from Hamburg, conducted dy- 
namically. 

In the recital world, Artur Schnabel is 
giving a series of Beethoven’s thirty-two 
piano sonatas in honor of the composer’s 
centenary. The first event was presented 











Egon Pollak, Hamburg Conductor, Who Led 
“Elektra” as Guest at the Berlin Munici- 
pal Opera 

in the Volksbiihne, before a’ large 

audience. 

The merging of the interests between 
all the Berlin State Opera theaters is 
expected to follow the agreement of the 
governing board in the Municipal Opera 


that Heinz Tietjen, manager of the 
latter house, may take up at once his 
duties as general intendant. Though 


his contract bound him to serve the mu- 
nicipal house for some time exclusively, 


that option on his services has been 
waived in the interest of the other 
theaters. 


The fact is now confirmed that Ottc 
Klemperer, at present active in New 
York, will head the opera house on the 
Platz der Republik next season, which 


will be renamed the National Opera. 
He: will have as associates Alexander 
von Zemlinsky and Fritz Zweig. Franz 


Horth will be the director of the State 
Opera, when its renovation has been 
completed. 
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Japanese Music Troup to Tour 


teeenens 


in Europe 
ERLIN, Jan. 26.—A company 
of native Japanese singers, 
dancers and mimes will undertake 


ovennesnnnenenine 





: the Imperial 


a tour in Europe this spring. The 
group is composed of artists from 
Theater in Tokio. 
This is said to be the first time 
that permission has been granted 
by the Japanese Government for a 
tour outside Japan. The company 
is headed by the tenor, Yoshimoro 
Matsuyama. 
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ROME CONCERT IS GIVEN 
BY AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Works of Helfer, Sanders and Mannes, 
Fellowship-Holders, Heard by 
Enthusiastic Audience 


RoME, Jan. 20.—A concert of works 
by young American composers, who are 
holders of fellowships at the American 
Academy in Rome, was given recently at 
the Circolo Artistico. 

The program included: Walter Hel- 
fer’s Quartet for strings, Robert San- 
der’s Trio in C Sharp for piano, violin 
and cello, and Leopold Damrosch 
Mannes’ Suite for two pianos. 

Mr. Helfer of California is spending 
his second year in Rome as fellow of 
the American Academy. His Quartet, 
which was played by the Quartetto della 
Fornacci, is the composition with which 
he won his Prix de Rome. It is full of 
original ideas and melodious inspiration. 
The audience gave composer and per- 
formers a cordial reception. 

Mr. Sanders’ Trio, with the composer 
at the piano, was received with equal 
enthusiasm. A rich vein of inspiration, 
a vigor yet sobriety of form, especially 
of the first two movements, mark this 
young Chicago composer’s work. 

Classic limpidity was the keynote of 
Mr. Mannes’ Suite for two pianos, played 
by the composer and Robert Sanders, and 
which was much applauded. Mr. Mannes 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mannes of the David Mannes Music 
School, and a nephew of Walter Dam- 
rosch. He is spending a year in Rome 
as the holder of a scholarship. Mrs. 
Mannes, who is living with her husband 
in Rome, is a painter. 





Chopin Proved Descendant of France 





LONDON, Jan. 25—Conclusive evidence 
has now been produced—according to 
L’Europe Centrale—which awards the 
honor of Chopin’s ancestry to France. 
L’Abbé Evrard has discovered the birth 
certificate of Chopin’s father in the par- 
ish register of Diarville, a little Lorraine 
village. According to report, Nicolas 
left France for Poland at the age of 
seventeen, and never returned to his na- 
tal country. 


“Walkiire” Sung at Naples’ San Carlo 


NAPLES, Jan. 19.—The opening of the 
opera season at the renovated San Carlo 
recently had an important event in a 
most successful production of “Die Wal- 
kiire.” A popular ovation was extended 
to the Marchese Romanazzi, who has 
generously offered a financial guaranty 
for the season. The work was conducted 
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Restoration of Ca dOro Recalls’: 
Noted Past 


ENICE, Jan. 22.—The restora- 

tion of the Ca d’Oro, the palace : 
on the Grand Canal, which was : 
once the home of the Doges and 
figures prominently in the opera 
of “La Gioconda,” was celebrated 
recently with an official ceremony. 
The Duke of Bergamo, represent- 
ing the King of Italy, formally 
took over the palace, which had ~ 
been presented to the State by the : 
late Baron Giorgio Franchetti. It : 
is recalled that the palace was once 
occupied by Mme. Taglioni, the 
famous ballet dancer. 


by Edoardo Vitale. The principal réles 
were well sustained by Iva Paccetti as 
Briinnhilde, Mme. Pasini-Vitale as Sie- 
glinde, Mita Vasari as Fricka, Fagoago 
as Siegmund, De Angelis as Wotan and 
Sabat as Hunding. The choir of Valky- 
ries was efficient. There were recalls 
after each act for the principal artists 
and the conductor. 


American Soprano Heard in Paris 
“Lakmé” 


Paris, Jan. 24.—Lillian Evanti, an 
American soprano, has appeared with 
much success in the title réle of ““Lakmé” 
at the Trinon-Lyrique. The young 
singer, who is said to be a native of 
Washington, had previously been heard 
in Monte Carlo. Her charming stage 
presence and pleasing voice called forth 
special comment. Miss Evanti has a 
contract for several appearances in 
“Lakmé.” The theater is under the same 
management as the Opéra-Comique. 


Orchestra Commemorates 
Beethoven 


Swiss 


LAUSANNE, Jan. 20.—In commemora- 
tion of the centenary of Beethoven’s 
death his Ninth Symphony was given at 
the cathedral on a recent Sunday. It 
was performed by the Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande under M. Ansermet, 
with several well-known Swiss choral 
societies. 


Strauss Writing New Piano Concerto 

VIENNA, Jan. 20.—Richard Strauss is 
at work on a concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, which will bear the title of 
“Procession of Panathenées.”’ This work 
was inspired by his visit to Greece last 
season. 


Premiéres in French Provinces 


i= 


Paris, Jan. 25.—Operatic works by 
modern French composers have had re- 
cent first hearings in the provinces. 
Though these works have been given pre- 
viously in France, they were the occasion 
of much interest. 

André Messager’s “Béatrice,” a “lyric 
legend” in four acts, after a poem by 
Robert de Flers, had a hearing at Bor- 
deaux. This opera, first heard at Monte 
Carlo in 1914, has musical charm and 
poetry, and was warmly welcomed. 

Gabriel Dupont’s “Antar” has been 
given for the first time locally at the 
Marseilles Municipal Opera. This work 
was heard in Paris a half-dozen years 
ago. It had a masterful mounting, un- 
der the direction of Prunet. The same 
theater has given a modern work in Pauli 
Bastide’s “La Vannina” and has revived 
Reyer’s “Sigurd.” 

At Rouen the Théatre des Arts has 
given Henri Biisser’s “Colomba” for the 
first time locally. This dramatic Cor- 
sican drama won a very marked success, 
under the direction of the composer. 


Landon Ronald Conducts at Monte 


Carlo 


MONTE CARLO, Jan. 21.—Before a dis- 
tinguished audience, which filled the 
Monte Carlo Theater, Sir Landon Ron- 
ald was enthusiastically acclaimed. In 
the audience were the Princess of Mo- 
naco and the Duke of Connaught. The 
musician’s brother, Henry Russell, and 
Lady Patricia Russell assisted Lady 
Ronald in a reception which followed. 
The audience applauded the orchestra’s 
rendition of the conductor’s “Irish” 
Rhapsody and “Don Juan” of Strauss. 


Notables Engaged a 


Covent Garden Series 


LONDON, Jan. 27.—The personnel and 
répertoire for the Covent Garden Opera 
season, opening May 2 and extending 
until June 24, have been announced. A 
number of novelties are listed, among 
them “Turandot,” “Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail,” “Parsifal,” “Fidelio” and “Les 
Huguenots.” Also promised are “The 
Ring,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “Der Ros- 
enkavalier,” ‘‘Aida,” “Otello,” “Rigo- 





letto,” “La Traviata,’ “Tosca” and 
“Carmen.” 

The principal conductors’ will be 
Bruno Walter, Vincenzo Bellezza and 


Robert Heger. Among the singers en- 
gaged are the following: 


Katherine Arkandy, Delia Reinhardt, 


Maria lIvogiin, Lotte Schéne, Maria 
Jeritza, Elisabeth Schumann, Nanny 
Larsen-Todsen, Grete Stiickgold, Lotte 
Lehmann, Helene Wildbrunn, Frida 


Leider, Goeta Ljungberg, Evelyn Arden, 
Maria Olezewska, Sigrid Onegin, Fer- 
nand Ansseau, Hans Clemens, Karl Erb, 
Wilhelm Gombert, Fritz Krauss, Rudolf 
Laubenthal, Lauritz Melchior, Paul Ben- 
der, Eduard Habich, Otto Helgers, Her- 
bert Janssen, Alexander Kipnis, Richard 
Mayr, Albert Reiss, Emil Schipper, 
and Friedrich Schorr. 
Weingartner’s Arrangement of “Ham- 
merklavier” Has Hearing 

ESSEN, GERMANY, Jan. 20.—The first 
performance anywhere of Felix Wein- 
gartner’s new arrangement for orchestra 
of Beethoven’s ‘“‘Hammerklavier” Sonata 
was given here recently. It was con- 
ducted by Max Fiedler, and had a favor- 
able reception. 
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LOUIS BAILLY 


MASTER OF THE VIOLA 


and 


FELIX SALMOND 


MASTER OF THE VIOLONCELLO 


head their respective departments in The 
Curtis Institute of Music and personally 
give instruction in these instruments toa 
limited number of gifted pupils. 

Under them also all the students in the 
departments of stringed instruments re- 
ceive instruction and training in Ensemble 
which is an indispensable part of a 
musician's education. Both of these 
artists are members of The Curtis Quar- 
tet, colleagues of Carl Flesch and Emanuel 
Zetlin. 

The seeking out of unusual talent is 
the constant aim of this school. Complete 
musical and cultural courses in prepara- 
tion for the concert stage or for teaching 
are offered to those students who are 
accepted. 

Through its endowment, The Curtis Institute 
of Music is fortunately removed from commercial 
For those who can pay, 


considerations tuition 


fees are very moderate. To those of exceptional 
talent who cannot pay, financial 


granted. 


exemption is 


For further information address 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


427 Rivrennouse Square, Puirapecemia, Pennsyivania 


‘ on »: Josef Hofmann, Piano: Carl Flesct 
Violin; Louis B Viola; I 

Silzedo, Harp; Leos Stok 
Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 
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Repetitions FB ull Metropolitan's Week 
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No ie Wor les rouse Out, 
but Fine Casts Draw Audi- 
ences of Size for Familiar 
Operas — Galli-Curci Bids 
Farewell for Season in 
“Rigoletto” — Kirchhoff 
Scores as the Elder “Sieg- 
fried” in Fine Performance 
of “Gotterdammerung” 


N spite of the fact that the week of 

opera at the Metropolitan was one 
entirely of repetitions, the performances 
all drew large audiences. Lucrezia Bori 
returned to her old réle of Mrs. Ford in 
“Falstaff” and was also heard for the 
first time this season as Mimi in “Bo- 
héme” with Edward Johnson singing a 
fine Rodolfo. Galli-Curci took leave for 
the season in “Rigoletto” before a 
crowded matinee audience on Saturday, 
and Walther Kirchhoff scored another 
success as the Elder Siegfried in a pop- 
ular Saturday night “Gétterdimme- 
rung.”” Other works heard were “Travi- 
ata,” “Fidelio” and “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna.” 

Second “Traviata” 

Misguided love, misuse, misunder- 
standing, and misfortune followed close 
upon one another, each in turn holding 
full sway on the Metropolitan stage 
Monday evening, Jan. 31, when Verdi’s 
“La Traviata” was given for the second 
time this season. Assembling a slightly 
different cast of minor characters from 
that of its first. presentation, the leading 
role was again assumed by Amelita 
Galli-Curci, whose vocal charm, as for- 
merly, was made manifest in much of 
her singing. Mario Chamlee was an 
ardent Alfredo, and Giuseppe Danise as 
Germont received the accustomed ap- 
plause after “Di Provenza.” Others in 
the cast were Minnie Egener as Flora, 
Grace Anthony as Annina, Angelo Bada 
as Gastone, Vincenzo Reschiglian as 
Baron Douphol, Millo Picco as Marquis 
D’Obigny, and Paolo Ananian as Docto) 
Grenvil. Ballet Divertissement was fur 
nished in Act III by Rita De Leporte 
and Corps de Ballet, the arrangement 
by Rosina Galli. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted. H. H. 


The Second “Fidelio” 


In spite of a severe cold which nearly 
caused the calling in of a _ substitute, 
Nanny Larsen-Todsen gave a magnifi- 
cent performance of the name-part of 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio” on the evening of 
Feb. 3, and her enthusiasm was caught 
by the entire cast with peculiarly happy 
results. The distribution was the same 
as at the first performance, Mr. Bohnen 
impersonating Rocco with splendid voice 
and dramatic finesse. The remaining 
réles were filled by Editha Fleischer 
as Marzelline; George Meader as Ja- 
quino, Friedrich Schorr as Pizzaro, Ru- 
dolf Laubenthal as Florestan, Gustav 
Schutzendorf as Don Fernando and 
Messrs. Bloch and Gabor as the two 
prisoners. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 


J. A. H. 
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“Falstaff” at Its Best 


Wednesday evening’s “Falstaff,” the 
fourth of the season, found that work 
given with about all possible points in 
its favor, the ensemble being the same 
carefully rehearsed one 
which presented the work r 
at the time of its revival 


of Otto Goritz. His appearance under 
the Tarnhelm in the second scene was 
the first in some time which carried 
conviction. Mr. Kirchhoff was garbed 
to imitate Gunther, the helm was drawn 
down over his face so that he would be 





two seasons ago, with a 
single exception, that of 
Armand Tokatyan as 
Fenton. This is a role 
that Tokatyan does ex- 
ceedingly well, so that he, 
too, was an asset to the 
performance. Antonio 
Scotti was, of course, the 
star. For the present 
generation, he has become 
the Falstaff, as Victor 
Maurel was in his day. 
Lawrence Tibbett  tri- 
umphed anew as Ford, 
and Lucrezia Bori, re- 
turning to the cast as 
Mistress Ford, was a de- 
light to eye and ear. Ma- 
rion Telva has continually 
improved her presentation 
of the part of Dame 
Quickly. The other parts 
were in the familiar care 
of Frances Alda, Kathleen 
Howard, Angelo Bada, 
Adamo Didur, Giordano 
Paltrinieri and Louis 
Burgstaller. Tullio Sera- 
fin conducted the amazing 
score with contagious 
enthusiasm. B. B. 


f Benefit 


A special performance 
of “Bohéme” was given 
Friday afternoon, Feb. 4, 
for the benefit of the New 
York League of Women 
Voters. Lucrezia_ Bori, 





Boheme” 
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Edward Johnson and An- 
tonio Scotti headed the 
cast and combined their 
manifold talents to give a 
performance that was 
completely satisfying. It was Miss Bori’s 
first Mimi of the season and she brought 
to it all the wistful charm at her com- 
mand. Mr. Johnson was in excellent 
voice and gave his usual sympathetic im- 
personation of Rodolfo. Mr. Scotti was, 
as always, the best buffoon of them all. 
and Marcello at his hands was a flesh 
and blood Bohemian. Louise Hunter was 
a petulant, flouncing Musetta. Other 
parts were well taken by Adamo Didur, 
Schaunard; Pompilio Malatesta, Benoit 
and Alcindoro; Alfio Tedesco, Parpignol; 
Leon Rothier, Colline; Vincenzo Reschig- 
lian, a Sergeant. Vincenzo Bellezza con- 
ducted. E. A. 


“The Jewels” 


Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the 
Madonna” was sung for the fourth time 
this season on the evening of Feb. 4, 
with Maria Jeritza again impersonating 
the sprightly Malliela, to the fine Gen- 
naro of Mr. Martinelli and the excellent 
Carmela of Marion Telva. Giuseppe 
Danise repeated his interesting Raffaele, 
and the other leading characters were 
assumed by Mmes. Wakefield, Ryan and 


{gain 


Anthony and Messrs. Paltrinieri, Bada, 
Ananian and Altg'ass. Mr. Bellezza 


conducted. Ss. W 
Kirchhoff in 


For the third time this season the con- 
cluding part of Wagner’s “Ring” was 
given, on Saturday night, Feb. 5, the 
feature of the performance being Wal- 
ther Kirchhoff’s first appearance here as 
the elder Siegfried. Mr. Kirchhoff re- 
vealed himself as the excellent artist one 
had believed him to be after seeing and 
hearing his fine Loge in the previous 
week. His singing, while not exactly 
thrilling in its quality, was agreeable and 
free from offense. Dramatically, he fol- 
lowed the line of the music as well as 
the meaning of the part, as no singer has 
done on this stage since the departure 


“Goétterdimmerung” 


Antonio Scotti as “Falstaff” 


unrecognizable by Briinnhilde, and he 
also disguised his voice, giving it a bari- 
tony quality, until the exit into the cave 
of Briinnhilde, when, as Wagner has in- 
dicated, he sings, “mit seiner natiirlichen 
Stimme,” that is, with his own voice. 
Limitations of space preciudes following 
the characterization throughout’ the 
opera, but be it said that it was con- 
sistent, satisfactory and artistic. 

Mr. Bohnen, as Hagen, treated the 
audience to yet another make-up, his 
third this season, and, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory. His singing was beyond 
criticism, and save for his besetting sin 
of fiddling around through every scene, 
he was great indeed. Mr. Schorr was a 


vocally fine Gunther, and Marcella Rése- 
ler a_ satisfactory Gutrune. Karin 
Branzell did her one scene as Waltraute 
with opulent tone and fine dramatic feel- 
ing. Mme. Larsen-Todsen sang splend- 
idly throughout the work, and the Im- 
molation was very impressive. The three 
Rheinmaidens were well taken by Editha 
Fleischer, Marion Telva and Phradie 
Wells, who sang well and did all that 
could be done with the swimming fa- 
cilities at their command. The Norns 
were Merle Alcock, Henriette Wakefield 
and Marcella Réseler. Gustav Schiitz- 
endorf was a malevolent Alberich, and 
the Two Men were impersonated by Max 
Altglass and Arnold Gabor. Artur Bo- 
danzky conducted impressively. 
J. A. H. 


Galli-Curci’s Farewell 


Amelita Galli-Curci took farewell of 
Metropoltian audiences at the Saturday 
matinee on Feb. 5, as Gilda in an excel- 
lent “Rigoletto” which she sang with the 
support of Giuseppe De Luca in the title- 
réle and Mario Chamlee as the Duke. 
Ina Bourskaya was Maddelena, and the 
remaining rodles were taken by Ezio 
Pinza as Sparafucile, and Grace An- 
thony, Millo Picco, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Vincenzo Reschiglian, L. Louise Lerch 
and Paolina Tomisani. Vincenzo Bellezza 
conducted. M.S 


Sunday Night Concert 


A concert performance of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was the feature of the Sun- 
day night concert on Feb. 6, with Maria 
Jeritza singing Santuzza’s music. The 
others in the cast were Mmes. Egener 
and Alcock and Messrs. Chamlee and 
Basiola. By a coincidence, all the given 
names of the cast began with “M” 
Maria, Merle, two Marios, and Minnie. 
Before this, the orchestra was heard in 


the “William Tell” Overture, Mr. Mac- 
Pherson sang an aria from Verdi's 
“Simone Boccanegra”; Mme. Morgana, 


the Cavantine from “Barber of Seville” 
Mmes. Lerch and Flexer, with the cho- 
rus, the Barcarole from “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” and the chorus and orchestra, 
the March from “Tannhauser.” The 
concert was in aid of the emergency 
fund, and the audience was a numerous 
one. tf 


Charlotte Lund Gives Opera Recital on 
“Der Ring des Niebelungen” 


Charlotte Lund on Sunday night, ge 
as one of her series of opera recitals, 
resumé of Wagner’s “Der Ring des Nie- 
belungen” covering the four operas. N. 
Val Pavey assisted at the piano but 
Samuel Ljungqvist, tenor, who was ad- 
vertised to appear, was unable to do so 
on account of indisposition. Mme. Lund 
told the story of the operas while Mr. 
Pavey played the motives and also pas- 
sages of importance and sang as well. 
Mme. Lund was also heard in vocal ex- 
cerpts. The audience, a large one, was 
deeply interested throughout. J. D. 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY GIVES NOVEL MUSIC 


Whithorne’s Dam and Con- 
certo by Kaminski 


Presented 
By Eugene Stinson 
CuicaGco, Feb. 5.—Orchestral events 
have included the Chicago Sym- 


phony’s week-end subscription concerts 
of yesterday afternoon and this evening, 
its Thursday’ afternoon children’s 
matinée, and the first downtown concert 
given by the Civic Orchestra of Chicago 
this season, on Jan. 30. 

Walter Gieseking was named as solo- 
ist on Frederick Stock’s program for the 


week-end subscription concerts. The list 
was: 
Concerto Grosso for double orchestra, 


Heinrich Kaminski 
(First performance in Chicago) 

ae eg Ae ee ee Reger 

Poem for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 43, 
Emerson Whithorne 

(First performance) 

Concerto for Piano lig Schumann 
In his poem, Mr. Whithorne has pre- 
sented admirable thematic material with 
such a wealth of dexterity and effect 
that it is surprising his name has been 
so long in finding a place on Mr. Stock’s 
programs. For so complex a work, more 
than a single hearing is required before 
one may hope to grasp its significance in 
entirety, of course. The Poem is com- 
plex in suggestion, even more so than in 
structure. There are portions of the 
work which strongly bring to mind the 
effects wrought by other contemporary 
composers, especially an almost brutal 
rhythmic figure which, in its nakedness, 
if not in its variety, suggests the “Sacre 
du Printemps.” It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to give the impression that Mr. 
Whithorne is one of those parrot-like 
workmen who learn their speeches with- 
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out knowing what they mean. He is a 
straightforward, engaging, vigorous and 
vivid writer; and his Poem is obviously 
worthy of repeated hearings, if for no 
more than the fact that this enterprising 
modernist seems in it to be talking about 
something that is absolutely American. 

Kaminski’s Concerto Grosso, also the 
first example of its composer’s work to 
be heard at the orchestra’s concerts, 
failed to please some in Mr. Stock’s 
audience. At least a contributory cause 
to this may have been the uninteresting 
quality of tone with which it was per- 
formed. The Concerto is certainly a 
work of extreme ingenuity, if perhaps 
of occasionally fruitless ingenuity. But 
it is also a beautiful piece of music, re- 
freshing in its purity from any pro- 
grammatic scheme, and unflaggingly in- 
teresting for the dignity and beauty of 
its thematic ideas. 


Mr. Gieseking’s solo performances 
were thoroughly enjoyed by two huge 
audiences. Unless memory errs, this 


admirable pianist was the first soloist 
of the season to be urged by his hearers 
to remain after the concert was officially 
ended and play some extra music. His 
performance of the Poem was, so far as 
could be detected, all it should have been. 
Mr. Whithorne, who was greeted by the 
two sets of subscribers, when brought 
before them by Mr. Stock and Mr. Giese- 
king, has expressed his pleasure in the 
performance his work received. 

Mr. Gieseking’s playing of the Schu- 
mann Concerto was a revelation. A more 
delicate or more agile performance of 
this music has not been heard here in 
many years. 


Children’s Matinée 


At the children’s matinée of Feb. 3, 
Mr. Stock explained and conducted the 
Overture to “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” minuets by Mozart, Golzoni and 
Handel and some of the dances from 
Massenet’s “Le Cid.” He displayed much 
geniality and resource in leading his 
army of young admirers in a perform- 
ance of the “Ode to Joy” from Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

The Civie Orchestra of Chicago boasts 
Mr. Stock as its musical director, and 
his assistant, Eric DeLamarter, as its 
conductor. The orchestra is maintained 
through the co-operation of the Civic 
Music Association and the Orchestral 
Association for the training of profes- 
sional symphony players. At its Orches- 
tra Hall concert of Jan. 30, Mr. De- 
lamarter led excellent performances of 
the Overture to “Ruy Blas,” Mozart’s 
E Flat Major Symphony and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Marche Slave.” Felix Borowski 
was present to conduct his own interest- 
ing poem, “Le Printemps Passioné.”’ 
The soloists were Joseph Brinkman, who 
gave a very capable performance of 
Liszt’s “Hungarian” Fantasy, and Anna 
Burmeister, whose delightful voice was 
heard in the aria from “L’Enfant 
Prodigue” and some well-rendered songs. 

Joseph Szigeti was violin soloist in 
both the Chicago Symphony’s subscrip- 


tion concerts of last week, playing the 
Brahms Concerto at the Tuesday ma- 
tinée, and the other famous concerto in 
D at the Beethoven programs of Jan. 28 
and 29. Frederick Stock conducted, and 
the latter program was: 


Overture to “Leonore,’”’ No. 3 
“Pastoral” Symphony 


Violin Concerto 


Mr. Szigeti’s performances of the con- 
certos were absolutely different in mu- 
sical implication, yet only because of the 
fact that his pre-eminently homogeneous 
style is one which penetrates beneath 
the surface of a work, and fastens it- 
self upon the spiritual essence within. 
The remarkable technic he employs is 
always subservient to his tranquil au- 
thority as interpreter. 

When Mr. Szigeti played the Brahms 
at his appearance with the orchestra 
last year, it seemed his tone, his manner 
of thought, and his conception of it 
fitted him so peculiarly for that work, 
that he could not possibly make so pre- 
possessing an impression in another 
concert. His Brahms was once more, at 
last Tuesday’s concert, a_ delicately 
graded work of art, having the same 
sort of variety of aural depth as is con- 
tributed visually by the use of stereopti- 
con lenses. 


Concerto Sounds New 


The Beethoven Concerto, however, is 
no less suited to him than the Brahms, 
and it emerged from his treatment as 
serene, as fresh and as intimate, as if 
it had just been written. It, too, had 
a remarkably sensitive contour, yet Mr. 
Szigeti in the main employed two oppos- 
ing colors of tone which would have 
seemed to offer violent contrast, had not 
his performance had a phenomenal unity 
of conception. Mr. Szigeti presented 
himself in both these programs as the 


artist, the seeker after fundamentals, 
rather than as the musician, or the 
seeker after means. Yet he could not 


have succeeded so admirably in the for- 
mer capacity had he not been, also, so 
complete in the latter. 

Mr. Stock’s performance of the “‘Pas- 


toral” Symphony rejoiced in greater 
freshness of spirit, in a more resilient 
presentation of musical ideas, and a 


more vividly pointed style of phrasing 
than ordinarily marks his condycting. 
Both in this highly agreeable work, and 
in the Overture, of which he always 
gives a thrilling version, the true classi- 
cal quality of Mr. Stock’s musical spirit 
was superbly displayed. 

For the Tuesday matinée, Mr. Szi- 
geti’s performance of the Brahms Con- 
certo was preceded by the Overture to 
“Euryanthe,” the “Jupiter” Symphony 
of Mozart and Strauss’ “Don Juan.” Mr. 
Stock, returning from a short vacation 
earlier than had been anticipated, con- 
ducted this familiar material in familiar 
fashion, with vigorous spirit and a zest- 
ful attention to those phases of his 
work which are primarily intellectual. 

Harold Cobb, organist, was soloist at 
the orchestra’s popular concert of Jan. 
27, playing Felix Borowski’s Allegro de 
Concert. 





De Horvath Booked for Festival 
CHICAGO, Feb. 
pianist, recently 
burg, Pa., 


5.—Cecile De Horvath, 

played at Chambers- 
in the Wilson College concert 
series. She has been re-engaged for the 
May Festival in Oskaloosa, Iowa, on 
May 12. She elicited great enthusiasm 
at her recent recital in Murfeesboro, 
Tenn., in the Tennessee College course, 
playing the Handel-Brahms Variations, 
Ravel’s “Ondine,” and music by Liszt, 
Schubert, Cadman, Albeniz, Chopin and 
Moskowski. 


Austral to Sing with Chorus 


Feb. 5.—Florence Austral, 
has been engaged as soloist for 

annual concert of the Swift 
Male Chorus, to be given 
in Orchestra Hall on March 17. The 
chorus, numbering seventy-five, is con- 
ducted by D. A. Clippinger. 


CHICAGO, 
soprano, 
the sixth 
and Company 


Reuter Re-engaged in West 


ready submitted to him for his forth- 
coming tour of the West. Mr. Reuter’s 
Amarillo appearance is a re-engagement. 
Reuter played for the Matinée Musicale 
of Indianapolis on Jan. 19. His man- 
agers are Haensel & Jones, New York. 


Newcomb Sings for Clubs 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5.—Esther Lundy New- 
comb, soprano, has sung before some of 
the largest Chicago clubs this season. 
She recently gave songs by Wolf, Sadero, 
Cui and Tompkins before the Musicians’ 
Club of Women, and was heard in re- 
cital before Le Cercle Francais, singing 
Fevrier’s “Les Saisons.” A program of 
ultra-modern songs was sung before the 


Alliance Francaise on Jan. 21. 
Rosenfeld Embarks on Tenth Annual 
Tour 
CHICAGO, Feb. 5.—Maurice Rosenfeld, 


head of the Rosenfeld Piano School, left 
last Sunday for his tenth annual tour to 





Boston, Philadelphia and New York, as 
CuHIcaco, Feb. 5.—Rudolph Reuter has’ special correspondent for the Chicago 
added engagements to play in Amarillo, Daily News. Mr. Rosenfeld will return 
Tex., and Pocatello, Idaho, to those al- Feb. 7. 
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SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 
ATTRACT MANY STUDENTS 





Chicago Musical College Has Large 
Advance Registration for Instruc- 
tion in Holiday Time 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5.—Advance registra- 
tion for the Chicago Musical College 
summer master term, from June 27 until 
Aug. 6, has already assumed unusually 
large proportions, according to Nelle S. 
Massie, registrar. 

As in past summers, work in the voice 
department is expected to attract a 
heavy enrollment. Pasquale Amato’s en- 
gagement is looked upon as having great 
significance, and Richard Hageman’s 
customary guest engagement during the 
summer will also be an important fea- 
ture of instruction in this department. 
In addition, a number of the members 
of the regular faculty will remain at the 
college to teach during the master term. 

Herbert Witherspoon, president, will 
give private lessons and conduct réper- 
toire-interpretation and teachers’ classes. 
Florence Hinkle, Graham Reed, Aurelia 


Arimondi and Vittorio Arimondi will 
continue their activities through the 
summer. Both Mme. Hinkle and Mr. 


Reed are exponents of Mr. Witherspoon’s 
vocal methods. Mr. Reed was for sev- 
eral years connected with Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s New York studios. He first 
taught at the Chicago Musical College 
as a member of the summer master 
faculty, but came as a teacher in the 
regular winter terms—in order to con- 


tinue Mr. Witherspoon’s methods in 
Chicago throughout the year—some time 
prior to Mr. Witherspoon’s acceptance 


of the presidency of the college. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arimondi have had exten- 
sive experience on the opera. stage. 
Their work deals intensively with tradi- 
tions of the operatic stage, and treats 
of the fundamentals of voice placing. 
Others listed on the college summer 


Both 





faculty include Helen Wolverton, May 
Belle Jackson and Harlan Randall, as- 
sociated with Mr. Witherspoon, and 
Mable Sharp Herdien, Rose Lutiger 
Gannon, Lucille Stevenson, Gordon 
Campbell, Jessie Waters Northrop, Flor- 
ence Jefferson-Madsen and Charles H. 
Keep. 
Nora 
Contralto 
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“First Times’ Give Special Interest 
to Orchestral List Heard in Boston 


People’s Symphony and Sinfonietta Appear in Programs of 
Merit—“Elegiac” Poem by Converse Is Introduced— 
Grainger, Mortimer, Hayes, St. Olaf Choir, Scharrer, 
Schelling and Others Welcomed 
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OSTON, Feb. 7.—The People’s Sym- 

phony, under Stuart Mason, gave its 
ninth concert in Jordan Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 30. Louis Cornell, pian- 
ist, and Valter Poole, viola player, were 
the soloists. Of special note were the 
first Boston performances of Handel’s 
Concerto for viola and orchestra and 
Converse’s “Elegiac’” Poem. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Overture, “The Marriage of Figaro,” 


Mozart 

Concerto for viola and orchestra.Hande. 

wl (ee Converse 
Concerto in D Minor for piano and 

SE kasee se ctwewesa ts Rubinstein 

SS . SOTOMEE s ccvivecnevsen Chabrier 


’ 


Mr. Converse’s “Elegiac’ Poem was 
first performed by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra in December, 1926. The music aims 
to portray varying moods, alternating 
between gentle melancholy and vigorous 
stir of life. Mr. Converse’s treatment 
of his philosophic and reflective music is 
effectual. The orchestration is rich and 
sonorous, the up-piling climaxes are 
adroitly worked out, and the contrasting 
tender passages are expressively con- 
ceived. Mr. Converse, present at the 
performance, was warmly applauded. 

Valter Poole, the first viola player of 
the People’s Symphony, revealed his 
skill in tone and technic in Handel’s 
Concerto. Louis Cornell gave a bril- 
liant and effective performance of the 
Rubinstein Concerto. Mr. Mason, as 
conductorial accompanist, showed his 
sensitive musicianship. As an_ inter- 
preter of Mr. Converse’s music, he was 
very sympathetic and searching. Of the 
Mozart Overture he made the most. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, sang in Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
30, before a gathering that filled every 
available space. His interesting pro- 
gram contained, among many beautiful 
numbers, two effective songs by Nicolas 
Slonimsky, accompanied by the composer, 
and a concluding group of spirituals. 
Mr. Hayes brought his warm voice, skill- 
ful technic, and poetic imagination to 
bear upon the interpretation of his mu- 
sic. William Lawrence played beautiful 
accompaniments. 


Fiedler as Conductor 


The début of Arthur Fiedler as con- 
ductor brought a large audience to Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday evening, Jan. 30. 
Mr. Fiedler, versatile member of the 
Boston Symphony. gathered an orches- 
tra of twenty-odd men from this organi- 
zation under the name of the Boston 
Sinfonietta. He conducted them through 
a program which contained Haydn’s 
Symphony, No. 2, in D Major; Honeg- 
ger’s “Pastorale d’Eté” (first Boston 
performance); Glinka’s “Kamarinska- 
ja,” and the Ballet Music from “La 
Gioconda.” Mr. Fiedler proved himself 
a skillful conductor. His beat is pre- 
cise and his manner authoritative. His 
musicianship and imagination were 
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amply revealed in effective readings. 
Nina Tarasova assisted with several 
groups of Russian folk-songs, admirably 
sung in costume. 

Jetson-Ryder, baritone, was heard in 
Jordan Hall on Jan. 31. In a varied 
program, Mr. Ryder revealed a voice of 
velvety, even quality throughout its 
range. With expert technical equipment, 
the singer conveyed the mood substance 
of his songs. Especially effective were 
old Irish airs, sung with much fancy. 
Carroll Hollister accompanied ably. 

Myra Mortimer sang a notable pro- 
gram of contralto songs in Jordan Hall 
on Feb. 4, with exceptionally beautiful 
and imaginative accompaniments _ by 
Coenraad V. Bos. Miss Mortimer suc- 
ceeded in projecting the emotional sig- 
nificance of her songs. She is an 
exceedingly sympathetic interpreter, con- 
tinually alive to the import of her music. 
From a technical standpoint, too, Miss 
Mortimer‘s singing merited attention. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, con- 
ducted by F. Melius Christiansen, sang 
in Symphony Hall on Feb. 4. The per- 
fections of choir singing were exhibited 
with marvelous skill. This choir is an 
extraordinarily sensitive body of singers, 
and the conductor’s interpretations are 
characterized by the utmost finesse. 

One of the largest audiences ever to 
attend a piano recital in Jordan Hall 
welcomed Percy Grainger on Feb. 5. Mr. 
Grainger, in a program of classics and 
of music by Schumann, Brahms and 
Liszt, displayed his superior abilities. 
Marked by inimitable feeling for rhythm, 
by multi-colored tone, by delicate or 
heroic conceptions of the music, Mr. 
Grainger’s playing worked a resistless 
spell. Many encores, including his own 
compositions, were added to the program. 


Give Joint Recital 


Gertrude Erhart, soprano, and Hans 
Ebell, pianist, gave a joint recital in 
Jordan Hall on Jan. 27. Miss Erhart 
sang songs by Mr. Ebell and Nicolas 
Slonimsky. The latter accompanied his 
own songs, and Mr. Ebell accompanied 
Miss Erhart in other numbers. Miss 
Erhart’s voice is of pleasing quality and 
is used with taste. She sang with warmth 
of imagination and emotional sympathy. 
Mr. Slonimsky’s songs were especially 
effective in melodic treatment and in 
their involved accompaniments. Among 
Mr. Ebell’s numbers were Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” Sonata, the Chopin Ballade 
in G Minor, Liszt’s Twelfth “Hungarian” 
Rhapsody. These Mr. Ebell played with 
firm technical grasp and with requisite 
bravura. Well conceived and thought- 
fully planned were his interpretations, 
which reflected poetic insight. 

Irene Scharrer, pianist, played in 
Jordan Hall on Jan. 29. Her program 
consisted of the Bach “Chromatic” Fan- 
tasie and Fugue, Schumann’s Sonata in 
G Minor, and a Chopin group which con- 
cluded with the B Flat Minor Sonata. 
Miss Scharrer’s playing was marked 
with exquisite poetic detail and also with 
emotional dash and fire. Her fluent 
technic served her well in fleet passage 
work. The Chopin Sonata was played 
with depth of epic feeling. 

A concert was given by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Orchestra in Jordan 
Hall on Jan. 28. Wallace Goodrich con- 
ducted, and Leon Vartanian, pianist, of 
the class of 1927, the soloist. The pro- 
gram was made up of Schumann’s Sym- 
phony No. 1; Fantasia on a Theme by 
Thomas Tallis, for double stringed or- 
chestra, Vaughan Williams; Introduc- 
tion Symphonique to Act II of “L’- 
Etranger” by d’Indy, and Liszt’s Piano 
Concerto in E Flat. 

Mr. Goodrich gave eminently sane and 


lucid readings of his program, which 
was well played by the young Con- 
servatory musicians. Mr. Vartanian 


gave an expert, facile and musicianly 
performance of the Concerto. 

Ernest Schelling, assisted by an 
orchestra composed of members of the 
Boston Symphony, gave the second of 
his children’s concerts in Jordan Hall 
on Saturday morning. Mr. Schelling 
stressed the factors of rhythm and 


tempo in music. His program included 
the “Military” March of Schubert; the 
Allegretto Scherzando from Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony; Allegro con grazia 
from the Sixth Symphony of Tchaikov- 


sky; “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public’; “Invitation to the Waltz,” 
Weber-Berlioz, and the “Polovtsian” 


Dances from Borodin’s “Prince Igor.” 
HENRY LEVINE. 


MRS. KELLEY HONORED 





Is Honor Guest of Massachusetts 
Federation of Music Clubs 


Boston, Feb. 5.—Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley of Western College, Oxford, Ohio, 
and president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, was honor guest of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Music 
Clubs in the Hotel Somerset on the 
afternoon of Jan. 28. 

Among the guests were Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas, honorary president of the 
National Federation; Mrs. Alvan T. 
Fuller, recently made an honorary mem- 
ber of the organization; Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher, first vice-president. Also 
present were State presidents: from 
Massachusetts, Mary G. Reed of this 
city; from Maine, Julia E. Noyes of 
Portland; New Hampshire, Ella Lord 
Gilbert of Derry; Vermont, Lewis J. 
Hathaway of Middlebury College; Rhode 
Island, Mrs. Caesar Misch of Provi- 
dence; Connecticut, Mrs. Albert L. 
House, Stamford. Plymouth district was 
represented by the district president, 
Mrs. George Hail of Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Richard Hamblen Jones repre- 
sented Porto Rico. 

Mrs. Kelley addressed the gathering, 
speaking of the work of the National 
Federation and particularly stressing 
the children’s crusade to complete the 
Edward MacDowell endowment fund. 
She also spoke of the offer, through the 
Past Presidents’ Assembly, of a prize of 
$500 for a new setting of Katherine Lee 
Bates’ hymn, “America, the Beautiful.” 

W. J. PARKER. 


GLEE CLUB’S CONTEST 





Arrangements for Intercollegiate Com- 
petition Discussed in Boston 


BosTon, Jan. 29.—The New England 
Glee Club Contest Association, meeting 
at the University Club, made arrange- 
ments for the annual intercollegiate glee 
club contest, to be held on Feb. 24, in 
Symphony Hall. 

Twelve New England colleges have 
sent in entries, according to John B. 


Clapp, secretary of the Association. 
They include Amherst, Boston College, 
Brown University, Bowdoin College, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Middlebury, Rhode Island State, Wes- 
leyan, Clark, Tufts, Boston University 
and Holy Cross. 

Managers and faculty representatives 
from the twelve colleges were present 
at the meeting, at which Dr. J. J. Gib- 
bons presided. Each college will enter 
a glee club of thirty men, each group 
singing a song by choice, a prize song 
and a college song. 

The University Glee Club of New 
York provides the cup which is competed 
for every year. The present holder is 
Wesleyan, which won the contest last 
year. The winning New England college 
glee club will compete on March 12 in 
the national finals in New York. 

W. J. PARKER. 


All the material in MusicaL America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


Boston Activities 


Feb. &. 





Alden Davies, tenor; Elsie Luker, so- 
prano, and Reginald Boardman, pianist, 
appeared before Chromatic Club mem- 
bers and guests at the Copley-Plaza on 
the morning of Feb. 1. They gave music 
by Schumann, Stojowski, Chopin, Lenor- 
mand, Rachmaninoff, Fourdrain, Handel- 
Carmichael, Handel-Dresel, Hugo Wolf, 
Weingartner, Debussy, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco and Pick-Mangiagalli. One of 
Miss Luker’s contributions was “Winter 
Twilight” by Frank H. Luker, with the 
composer at the piano. Richard Malaby 
accompanied Mr. Davies. 


= = x 


Persis Cox, pianist, in addition to 
teaching, is finding time for a number 
of interesting concerts. One of her pro- 
grams “for young people, from six to 
sixty” was given recently at Tenacre 
School, Wellesley. The Boston Cham- 
ber Music Trio, which Miss Cox or- 
ganized in 1923 and of which she is the 
pianist, played recently at a concert of 
the Music Lovers’ Club of this city, in 
Steinert Hall, presenting among other 
items the “Phantasie—Trio” of John 
Ireland. The Trio was enthusiastically 
received, as was the case in another ap- 
pearance at the annual banquet of the 
Harvard Musical Association. On this 
latter occasion the principal number was 
the fine Trio in C Minor by Professor 
Heilman of Harvard University. The 
next appearance of the Boston Chamber 
of Music Trio will be at Dana Hall, 
Wellesley. On Feb. 26, Miss Cox will 
play a program of solos, with informa! 
remarks, at the College Club, this city. 


* x x 


Artists from the Theodore Schroeder 
Vocal Studio are fulfilling engagements 
throughout New England. Rita Foley, 
coloratura soprano, has sung in Mar'l- 
boro, Hull, Lynn, Franklin and Boston. 
Etta Bradley, soprano, is fulfilling new 
and return engagements. Emma Louise 
Biedenharn, contralto, is also meeting 
with success. Clinton White, New Bed- 
ford tenor, has been engaged as soloist 
by First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
New Bedford. Anne Troskey has been 
engaged as soloist at the Clyde Memoria! 
Church in Newton. 


a. + 


Dai Buell, pianist, was acclaimed at 
her causerie-concert in Jacob Sleep Hall, 
before the Boston University Women’s 
Council on Jan. 26. Her program in- 
cluded compositions by Beethoven, Bach. 
Scarlatti, Debussy, Grieg, MacDowell, 
Skriabin, Saint-Saéns, Schubert-Liszt, 
Schumann and Chopin. 


* = * 


Alden Davies, tenor, recently sang in 
Lawrence, Mass., on the White Fund 
Course; in Lexington, Mass., in a joint 
program with Raymond Havens, pian- 
ist; in Exeter, N. H.: and in Lynn, 
Mass. Mr. Davies will give a Jordan 
Hall concert on March 23. 


« * * 


At Richard Platt’s regular Wednes- 
day fortnightly concerts in his studio, 
on the afternoon of Feb. 2, Baldassario 
Ferlazzo, a young violinist, and Louise 
Bernhardt. contralto, were the assisting 
artists. Richard Malaby accompanied. 
Tea was served with Mrs. Robert Cush- 
man and Mrs. W. K. Sturgis presiding. 

W. J. PARKER. 
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Interest Is Redoubled in Chicago Recitals 


Eventful Week Especially Attractive Because of Operatic Cessation — Proscenium Arch in 
Auditorium Raised to Accommodate Hundreds of Extra Listeners for Kreisler’s 
Concert—Programs in General Have Variety and Fine Character 


\OUONNQUUUENUOUENUDEGUREETOULOUUUONNUUANLOUEVENOONOUUOENUUOUENNUUUEOOUEENUCONUUDEUEAUEOOUENTUOEOUUUENAUOAUHOEVUUULSUOUU UENO EEOUUEEOUUO URANO EATER 


HICAGO, Feb. 5.—With the depar- 
ture of the Chicago Civic Opera last 
Saturday night, interest in concerts has 
redoubled, and the eventful week just 
passed was ushered in on Sunday after- 
noon with numerous notable programs. 
Fritz Kreisler displayed his Olympian 
power at the Auditorium on Sunday af- 
ternoon, when he gave his first local 
concert of the season for an audience so 
crowded that the great gold proscenium 
arch was raised to accommodate between 
600 and 700 listeners on the commodious 
stage. With a reverence akin to awe, 
the great violinist’s admirers listened to 
performances of a Mozart Sonata, 
Ysaye’s Sonata for violin alone, the 
Chausson “Poéme” and a short miscel- 
lany, all of which attested the ripeness 
and the expressiveness of Mr. Kreisler’s 
mood. He was especially affable in man- 
ner as well as in his playing, and a 
happy smile seemed to bear witness to 
his appreciation of the profound esteem 
in which he is held here. Carl Lamson, 
at the piano, assisted notably in per- 
formances which had_ characteristic 
beauty of tone, breadth of idea and flaw- 
less execution. The shorter pieces, which 
paved the way for several extra num- 
bers, included Léhar’s ‘“Frasquita” 
Serenade, and three pieces by Manuel 
de Falla, all of these played with spark- 
ling geniality. 


Many Recitals Heard 


Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, mem- 
bers of the Chicago Opera, lingered to 
sing at the Auditorium in a joint recital 
on Sunday evening; for the benefit of the 
Bialystok relief fund, Bialystok being 
Mme. Raisa’s former home. Arias from 
“Ernani” and “Le Roi de Lahore” were 
supplemented by numerous songs of 
various schools, including the Russian. 

Nadia Reisenberg made her local 
début in piano recital in the Blackstone 
Theater on Jan. 30, playing the Scar- 
latti-Tausig Capriccio, Godowsky’s ar- 
rangement of the first Bach Sonata for 
‘cello, a miscellaneous group and Bala- 
kireff’s “Islamey.” This program indi- 
cates her remarkable technical efficiency. 
She has in addition a sparkling style, 
unusual resourcefulness and much per- 
sonality. 

Richard Crooks delighted another Chi- 
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cago audience at the recital he gave in 
the Studebaker on the afternoon of Jan. 
30. An excellent choice of material, 
from Beethoven and Liszt down to the 
moderns, sufficed to disclose his ardent 
style, the appealing quality of his voice, 
and his interest in interpretative detail. 
Frederick Schauwecker was the excel- 
lent accompanist. 

Theodora Troendle, a Chicagoan, pre- 
sented herself both as pianist and as 
composer, when heard in the Playhouse 
on Sunday afternoon. In the former ca- 
pacity she proved herself a discerning 
and able performer. On the program 
were her own Choral Variations, well 


constructed and sufficiently interesting 
in idea, and a delightful little suite, 


called “In a Pumpkin Shell,” in which 


a genuine fancy constantly enlivened 
well handled material. 
Leola Turner, a soprano with a 


beautiful quality of tone, bright intelli- 
gence and good musical understanding, 
was excitedly applauded at her recital, 
given in the Goodman Theater, Jan. 30. 
Anna Dazé was her admirable accom- 
panist. 

Mario Carboni, singing with a virile 
quality of tone and in a forceful dra- 
matic style, was well received in songs 
and baritone arias in the Cort Theater 
on Sunday afternoon. 

Ballard Majors, Negro baritone, was 
commended for good quality of tone, 
when heard in recital in Kimball Hall on 
Jan. 30. 

Gieseking, Solo 


Walter Gieseking, heard here last sea- 
son as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, gave his first local recital in the 
Studebaker Theater on Jan. 31, under 
the auspices of the enterprising Mu- 
sicians’ Club of Women. Mr. Giesek- 
ing’s program included the first Bach 
Partita, the “Wanderer” Fantasy of 
Schubert, two superbly played compo- 
sitions of Ibanez. Niemann’s “Kolibri” 
and “Silberne Caskade,” evidently listed 
for their suitability to his fine spun and 
limpid pianissimo. Debussy’s “Cathé- 
drale Engloutie,” a delightful perform- 
ance of Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,” and the 
fourth Skriabin Sonata were also heard. 
In the Bach and Skriabin numbers, Mr. 
Gieseking’s strong poetic bent was ad- 
mirably illustrated. 

Mary Lewis made her local début in 
recital in Orchestra Hall, Jan. 31, her 
program being the second in the excel- 
lent series provided by Edna Richolson 
Sollitt. The young soprano delighted 
everyone with the freshness, simplicity 
and certainty of her performance. The 
quality of Miss Lewis’ voice is most 
agreeable, and one listened with relief 
to the ease with which she ascended to 
the high C in Mozart’s “Alleluia,” as if it 
were a normal thing to do. Her in- 
terpretations of some unsurpassed items 
from the German and French schools 
was graphic, of a sort to fasten an audi- 
ence’s attention immediately. In voice, 
method and point of view, this young 
artist seemed typically American. Lester 
Hodges was her accompanist. 


“Parallels and Contrasts” 


Anton Rovinsky presented himself -as 
one of those restless forces in contem- 
porary music by whom a new vision of 
the purposes, manners and essentials of 
art are being gained, when he gave a 
program of “Parallels and Contrasts” 
in the Goodman Theater on the evening 
of Jan. 31. His program, adorned with 
notes by Sigmund Spaeth, was as fol- 
lows: Gavotte and Variations, Rameau; 
“Hommage & Rameau,” Debussy; three 
Preludes, Chopin; “Two Contrasts,” Ca- 
sella; Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, 
Bach-Liszt; Prelude, Fugue and Varia- 
tions, Franck-Bauer; Sonatina, G Major, 
Beethoven; Sonatina, Barték; “Sonatine 
Bureaucratic,” Satie; “Au Bord d’une 
Souce,” Liszt; “Jeux d’Eau,” Ravel; 
Mephisto Waltz, Liszt; “‘Poéme Sata- 
nique,” Skriabin. The music of Casella, 
Barté6k and Satie was believed to be new 
to Chicago. The impulse which prompts 
Mr. Rovinsky to the formulation of this 
program and others of its kind, is plain- 
ly extended into his performance. For 
in his playing there is evident a search 
after ideas, carried on in the spirit of 
no lukewarm enthusiast. 





Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers drew a_ sold-out 
house at their Orchestra Hall appear- 
ance Tuesday evening. They were also 
applauded by crowded audiences at two 
additional performances, given in the 
Studebaker Theater this afternoon and 
evening as a result of the success of 
their original engagement. The en- 
semble took part in a ballet founded on 
Strauss waltzes, as well as in some in- 
teresting “music visualizations.” 


“Indiscretions” Introduced 


The Gordon String Quartet gave its 
second of three subscription concerts in 
the foyer of Orchestra Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 2, listing the first local 
performance of Louis Gruenberg’s “‘Four 
Indiscretions” on a program which also 
named pleasant quartets by Dohnanyi 
and Dittersdorf. The Gordon Quartet’s 
admirable musical feeling, and its fine 
ensemble were well revealed in the 
Gruenberg Suite, which is perhaps elabo- 
rately titled, but which nevertheless con- 
tains charming, if somewhat inconse- 
quential, music. The grimaces and the 
sighs of the work were well represented 
in the sprightly performance given it 
by these accomplised members of the 
Chicago Symphony. 

Barbara Lull, a very accomplished 
young violinist, whose work seems at 
present to be dominated by her clear and 
practical view of technical problems. 
which she dispatches with brilliancy, 
was heard in Kimball Hall on Feb. 2. 
Her playing of a Veracini sonata, the 
Glazounoff Concerto—the mood of which 
she eloquently expressed—and of two 
short groups, including music by Gersh- 
win, Ravel and Milhaud, was admirably 
clear in style and faithful in outline. 
Leon Benditzky was the accompanist. 

Marie Sloss played the “Waldstein” 
Sonata, an excellent selection from the 
shorter works of Chopin, plus the B 
Minor Scherzo, and Schumann’s “Car- 
naval” at her piano recital in Kimball 
Hall on Feb. 3. She displayed a very 
comprehensive technic, of the large style, 
and won the enthusiastic response of 
her audience. 

Isabelle Walker Kuehne and Roberta 





ANNA HARRIS, Contralto 


Walker Riley, sopranos, were heard yes- 
terday noon in the W. W. Kimball 
Company's series of Friday recitals in 
Kimball Hall. EUGENE STINSON. 


HANSON’S “PAN” IS 
GIVEN IN ROCHESTER 


First Local Hearing Makes 
Good Impression—Choir 


Is Welcomed 
By Mary Ertz will 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The Roch- 
ester Philharmonic Orchestra gave an 
program at the sixth ma- 
tinée concert of the season on Feb. 3 
in the Eastman Theater. 

Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School of Music, was guest conduc- 
tor, leading the orchestra in the first 
performance in Rochester of his Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Pan and the Priest.” 
This expressive and dramatic music was 
well played and made a deep and favor- 
able impression. Other numbers were 


interesting 


Bizet’s Overture “Patrie’; Haydn’s 
Symphony, No. 2, in D; the “London- 
derry” Air, arranged by Grainger, and 


the Overture to “Semiramide.” 

The soloist was Raymond Wilson, who 
gave a satisfying performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ Piano Concerto. 

The evening concert on Feb. 3, brought 
two favorite artists—Florence Macbeth, 


soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, and John Charles Thomas, 
baritone. Both were at their best. 
George Roberts, accompanist for Miss 


Macbeth, and Francis de Bourguignon, 
in a like capacity for Mr. Thomas, did 
excellent work; and each was _ repre- 
sented on the program by a song. Mr. 
de Bourguignon also played piano solos. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, F. 
Melius Christiansen, conductor, was 
heard in Convention Hall on Jan. 31 
in a well-chosen program. The choir 
sang with precision, good ensemble and 
style and adequate power. 

Mary ErtTzZ WILL. 


CHIcaco.—Milan Lusk, violinist, and 
Irene Pavloska, mezzo-soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, were heard in joint re- 
cital at the Kenilworth Club, Kenilworth, 
Iil., recently. Adalbert Huguelet played 
the accompaniments. 


All the material in Musica AMERICA is 
purighted and may be reproduced only 
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PITTSBURGH GIVES DAMROSCH OVATION 


Much Applause | Is Likewise 
Bestowed on Sigrid 
Onegin 
By Wm. E. Benswanger 
PITTSBURGH, Feb. 5.—After 
many years, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, appeared 
in this city in Syria Mosque, under the 
auspices of the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Association, on Jan. 28 and 29. Great 
enthusiasm prevailed, and the occasion 
was a personal triumph for Mr. Dam- 


rosch. The first program contained the 
following numbers: 


Symphony No. 5........ .. Tchaikovsky 


“Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla,’ 
from “Das Rheingold’’........ Wagner 
“Ride of the Valkyries,’’ from “Die 
PT phe i's wid 585 os oh wee Wagner 
Prize Song and “Dance of the Ap- 
prentices,” from “Die Meister- 
SE” Wawteo ba we Bake Wak. oes Wagner 
Prelude, Act III, Tristan’s Death and 
Isolde’s Death, from “Tristan and 
er rer, i Wagner 
Mr. Damrosch has never conducted 


better here, and his men seemed inspired. 
The following afternoon this program 
was presented: 


Overture, ao eR ge) gee Lalo 
“New World’ Symphony........ Dvorak 
OR oo oc os ou 2 & Abia 5-8 Oe Ravel 
“Entrance of the Little Fauns’’...Pierné 
“La Nuit Ensorcelée’’... _Chopin-Aubert 

AG@Gagsio for Strings. .....escesenes Lekeu 

af i | SPP Perr eT rere Tchaikovsky 


The enthusiasm of the previous eve- 
ning was outdone at this concert. Mr. 
Damrosch’s performance of all the 
numbers was a delight. A rare occur- 
rence was that the Pierné piece was 
repeated—a repetition has not happened 
at an orchestra concert here in years. 
But the demand was so insistent that 
Mr. Damrosch had apparently no alter- 
native. After the Chopin work, the 
conductor seated himself at the piano 


a lapse of 
the New York Symphony, 


Edith Taylor Thomson presented Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto, in recital. Con- 
servative Pittsburghers vied with each 
other to render homage to this singer. 
Shouts of “Bravo” rent the air, some- 
thing unusual in this city. Mme. Onegin 
sang three Hadyn scngs for the first 
time in America, as well as songs by 
Handel, Carl Loewe, Schubert, Griffes, 
Homer and Donizetti. Franz Rupp, at 
the piano, was highly efficient. 

Abraham Haitowitsch, blind violinist, 
appeared in recital in Carnegie Music 
Hall, on Jan. 31. His program included 
a Grieg sonata, and many smaller num- 
bers. Mr. Haitowitsch impressed his 
auditors with a fine sense of artistry. 
His able accompanist was Charlotte De- 
muth Williams. 


Wagnerian Program Presented Ably By 
Texas Musical Club 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 5.—The 
Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertz- 
berg, president, gave a program of 
Wagnerian music on a recent afternoon, 
at the St. Antony Ballroom. Mrs. 
Tekla Seebe Staffel directed the pro- 
gram, which included the “Faust” Over- 
ture, played as a piano quartet. Par- 
ticipants were Mrs. Tekla Staffel, Effie 
Decuir, Pauline Stippich, Fern Hirsch, 
Mrs. L. L. Marks, Mrs. Charles Treuter, 
Warren Hull, Mrs. Guy Simpson, Vir- 
ginia Majewski, Gertrude Miller, Grace 
Miller, Ernst Thomas, Olga Seiser, Ruth 
Herbst McDonald, Mattie Rees, Mrs. 
James Chalkley, Mrs. Paul Rodhs, Mrs. 
Thomas Flannery, Mrs. Eugene Hays, 
Mrs. Edgar Schmuck, Mrs. Guy Simp- 
son, Walter Dunham. G. M. T. 


Pittsburgh Club Elects Officers 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 5.—The Musicians’ 
Club, meeting in Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, elected officers for 1927 as 


Clark. After the meeting, the club was 
entertained with a performance of a 
comedy, “Spires,” by students of the de- 
partment of fine arts of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. The perform- 
ance was arranged by Glendinning Kee- 
ble. The club will co-operate with the 
Tuesday Musical Club in fostering a 
city-wide observance of the Beethoven 
centennial W.E 


BANGOR AIDS PETERBORO 





Concert by Chapman Music Club is De- 
voted to MacDowell Works 
BANGOR, MeE., Feb. 5 





itable program was given recently, 
in Andrews Music Hall, by the Wil- 
liam R. Chapman Music Club. It was 


composed largely of the compositions of 
Edward MacDowell, and was given as 
a benefit for the Edward MacDowell 


Colony at Peterboro, N. H. 

Participants were Junior members of 
the Club, Julia Schiro, Bernard Mann, 
Agnes Ebbeson; the Club orchestra, Lin- 
wood Bowen, director; Olga Ebbeson, 
Nelson Ordway, Edith Bowen, Barbara 
Whitman, Donald Yates. 

The chairman was Barbara Whitman; 
the accompanists were Lawrence Mann, 
Agnes Ebbeson, Julia Schiro, Barbara 
Whitman and Mary Hayes Hayford, 
president of the Junior Federated Club, 
prominent pianist and accompanist of 
this city. 

The personnel of the orchestra is as 
follows: Viola Duren, Hilda Finnegan, 
Louise Raynes, Donald Yates, Alberta 
Haynes, Lucy White, Thomas Grant, 
Isabelle Goodson, Mary Goodspeed, Con 
stance Mayo, George Wilson, Ruby 
O’Brien, Grace Bean, Mildred Bean, Car- 
lyle Johnson, Katherine Truckery, Mar- 
garet Daley, Anna Buck, Charlotte 
Thompson, Edwin Tewksbury, Edith 
Bowen, Lawrence Mann, Robert Sulli- 
van, Nelson Ordway, Paul Sawyer, Ber- 
nard Mann, William Nelligan, Paul Gal- 


CAPITAL AUDIENCES 
WELCOME VOCALISTS 


Giannini, Onegin, Johnson, 
Appear—Ruth Breton 
Applauded 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—Dusolina Gian- 
nini, soprano, gave her annual recital 
in the Memorial Continental Hall before 
a very appreciative audience. Miss 
Giannini rose to great heights in her 
singing of “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca.” 
She was greatly applauded for her 
group or English songs. Among encores 
were LaForge’s “Song of Love,” and 
Marsden’s “My Mother.” Molly Bern- 
stein was at the piano. 

Another fine concert was given by 
Sigrid Onegin, who thrilled her audience 
in Poli’s Theater with contralto songs 
of Haydn, Handel, Brahms, Donizetti, 
Sidney Homer and Charles T. Griffes. 
Franz Rupp was the fine accompanist. 
These two concerts were arranged by 
Katie Wilson Greene. 

Edward Johnson, tenor, and Ruth 
Breton, violinist, were presented by Mrs. 
Lawrence Townsend at the last of her 
series of morning musicales in the May- 
flower Hotel ballroom. Mr. Johnson’s 
supreme art, and the splendid musician- 
ship of Ruth Breton enchanted the audi- 
ence. Mr. Johnson sang Breton folk- 
songs, German music and the popular 
aria from “Pagliacci.” Miss Breton’s 
technic and lovely tone won her much 
favor. 

Helen Burkhart, director of the Wash- 
ington branch of the Seymour Method 
of Musical Re-Education, gave a talk 
and demonstration in her studio on a 
recent afternoon. 
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miration, but it was in no sense an elec- 
trifying one. The audience, however, 
was loud in its appreciation. 

as, Be 


Wagner and Tchaikovsky 


New York Symphony, Otto Klemperer, 
guest-conductor, Mecca Auditorium, Feb. 
6, afternoon. The program: 

Overture to “Die Meistersinger”.Wagner 

| i Ee ae Wagner 

Symphony No. 6 in B Minor (‘Pathéti- 

OE. 204hnsedenesicaandes Tchaikovsky 

An audience said to number 4000 wel- 
comed the New York Symphony back 
from its two-weeks’ absence, and Mr. 
Klemperer was awarded what amounted 
to an ovation. The program was a popu- 
lar one and one that appealed to all 
hearers. The “Meistersinger” had a 
stirring performance and the Siegfried 
Idyll, while it seemed to be slightly fast 
in tempo here and there, was well con- 
sidered and interesting throughout. Mr. 
Klemperer played the Symphony with- 
out wallowing in the self-revealing emo- 
tion that the composer has put into this 
work, and the result was singularly feli- 
citous. It was received with tremendous 
applause both between the movements 
and at the end. ad. me. Ee 


Chamber Symphony 


The Chamber Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, Max Jacobs, conductor; 
Wanda Landowska, piano and harpsi- 
chord, soloist; second subscription con- 
cert, Aeolian Hall, Sunday evening, 
Feb. 6. The program: 


Overture, “Tl Matrimonio Segreto,’ ’ 
Cimarosa-Clemandh 
Symphony in G......... Leopold Mozart 
Larghetto for Piano and Orchestra, 

from D, Major Concerto, 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Concerto for Harpsichord and Orchestra 
in G Minor.... . P. E. Bach 
“Old English” Suite............ Bantock 


This was largely a program of “first 
performances.” The Overture, the Sym- 
phony and the Concerto were so labelled, 
and the Suite was announced as being 
given in its entirety for the first time. 
Most of these numbers could be heard 
many times with pleasure and profit. 
The Overture and the Symphony, for 
example, seemed to possess amazing vi- 
tality—to defy, quite cheerfully, the 
passing of time, to challenge, confidently, 
comparison with music that is being 
written today. 

In regard to the Concerto, it is pos- 
sible to respect the enthusiasm recorded 
by Mme. Landowska in her program note 
without being as deeply impressed by 
this music as she is. The “contradictory 
influences which seem perpetually at 
war” in the music of Emanuel Bach, 
and which Mme. Landowska finds “fasci- 
nating,” appear to detract from its 
power. 

The performance of this program was 
of a sincerity and taste to call for high 
praise. A modification of the brasses’ 
tone in the Overture, and, in general, 
greater finesse and finer shading would 
have added to the total effect; but, on 
the whole, Mr. Jacobs’ readings were 
those of a thorough musician. 

Of the superlative beauty of Mme. 
Landowska’s playing it is not necessary 
to speak in detail, so well is her unique 
position established. Seldom has Mme. 
Landowska proved more conclusively 





“Beautiful clear tone—great facility.” 
New York Times, Jan. 8, 1927 
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that fineness in art may be as substan- 
tial as the most robust form of expres- 
sion. D. B 


Philharmonic Children 


The second Children’s Concert of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra un- 
der the baton of Ernest Schelling, was 
given on the morning of Feb. 5, in Aeo- 
lian Hall, “Rhythm” being the particu- 
lar feature of music considered. The 
program began with Schubert’s “Marche 
Militaire” which was followed by the 
Allegro Scherzando from Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, and the five-four 
movement from  Tchaikovsky’s ‘“Pa- 
thétic” Symphony. Proceedings were 
further enlivened with the singing of 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 
The Berlioz arrangement of Weber's 
“Invitation to the Waltz” was then 
played and the program closed with the 
Polovetzian Dances from _ Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor.” Mr. Schelling made il- 
luminating addresses about the music 
played, and a magic-lantern added to 
the interest of the occasion. The audi- 
ence was a large one and the hum of con- 
versation throughout, indicated the in- 
terest of the youthful audience just as 
silence would have done with its elders 


A. H. 


NASHVILLE SYMPHONY HAS 
CONCERTMASTER AS LEADER 


Successful Concert Given Under Guest's 
Baton—Jacobsen Is Violin Soloist 
and Gives Recital 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 5.—With Sas 
cha Jacobsen as violin soloist, and Ken- 
neth Rose, head of violin department at 
Ward-Belmont, as guest conductor, the 
Nashville Symphony gave its third con- 
cert of the season on a recent Sunday 
afternoon in the War Memorial Audi- 
torium. The audience was the largest 
of the season, and very appreciative. 

Mr. Rose, who is concertmaster of the 
orchestra, demonstrated his ability as a 
conductor and obtained fine effects; his 
readings were authoritative, and showed 
iudividuality. Especially good was the 
work of the orchestra in the Finale 
of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony and 
in the accompaniment to the Bruch G 
Minor Violin Concerto. 

Mr. Jacobsen played with a superb 
tone; his intonation and phrasing were 
almost faultless and particularly beauti- 
ful in the Adagio. He gave a group of 
short solos, including his own setting of 
Borodin’s “Notturno.” F. Arthur Hen- 
kel, conductor of the orchestra played 
splendid accompaniments. 

Mr. Jacobsen also gave a recital in the 
chapel of Ward-Belmont College, to 
which the public was invited. Hazel 
Coate Rose played excellent accompani- 
ments. 

Under the management of Mrs. L. (¢ 
Naff, the Russian Symphonic Choir ap- 
peared in Ryman Auditorium recently 
under the baton of Basile Kibalchich. 

Mrs. J. A. WANDS. 


NEW HAVEN FORCES AND 
RACHM ANINOF F APPLAUDED 


Mildred Dilling Is Soloist with Orchestra 
Under Baton of David Smith in 
Ravel Music 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 5.—The 
New Haven Symphony, conducted by 
David S. Smith, gave its third concert 
of the season in Woolsey Hall on a re- 
cent Sunday afternoon. Mildred Dilling 
harpist, was the assisting artist. The 
orchestra played commendably Mendels- 
sohn’s “Scotch” Symphony, Bach’s Over- 
ture in D and “Les Préludes” by Liszt. 
Miss Dilling, making her local début, 
was heard in Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro, scored for solo harp, strings, 
flute and clarinet. The young artist 
made a profound impression. 

The piano recital given last Monday 
evening in the Shubert Theater by 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, who was presented 
by Rudolph Steinert, was an outstand- 
ing event. The theater was filled to 
capacity, and the artist proved to be 
in admirable mood. 

A recital of interest was given by 
Oscar Wasserberger, violinist, and 


Auditorium. Samuel Jospe and F. Kip- 
perman were the accompanist. 

The first of a series of four recitals 
by pupils in the Troostwyk School of 
Music was given at the Hillhouse High 


Terranova, pianist. 

Harry B. Jepson, organist at Yale, 
gave the second of his Sunday organ 
recitals on the Newberry Organ, in 
Woolsey Hall, last Sunday afternoon. 





Chicago Civic Opera Gives Pleasure in Boston 








[Continued from page 1] 
Leger, as conductor, had a firm hold of 
the performance. 

“The Jewels of the Madonna” was 
given in the evening. Rosa Raisa’s 
opulent voice and histrionic abilities 
were used to advantage as the capricious 
Maliella. Forrest Lamont showed fine 
acting skill and sang with rich voice as 
Gennaro. Giacomo Rimini carried off 
the part of Rafaele with fitting swagger. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted with apt sense 
of tempo. 


“La Cena delle Beffe” 


The first Boston performance of 
Giordano’s “La Cena delle Beffe” stirred 
much interest. The music, though not 
of distinctive vein and savoring of di- 
luted Puccini, strongly underscores Be- 
nelli’s gruesome tale. Especially effec- 
tive is the ensemble in the third act. 
Well cast were the principals. The 
newcomer, Luigi Montesanto, as Neri, 
disclosed an Italianate baritone voice 
of rich texture. He has convincingly act- 
ing ability. Antonio Cortis, tenor, was 
ceued at his best as Giannetto, giving 
also a keen characterization of the part. 
Claudia Muzio sang Ginevra_ with 
warmth of voice, and lent realism to 
the réle. Eide Norena scored a well- 
merited success with her beautifully ex- 
pressive singing as Lisabetta. Clara 
Shear showed her versatile acting abili- 
ties and vocal skill in the part of 
Cintia. Lesser parts were in able hands. 
Ir. Polacco conducted. 

“Tristan und Isolde,” given on Friday 
evening, had not been heard in Boston 
since a performance by the German 
Opera Company about four years ago 
Its presentation by the Chicago Com- 
pany was long awaited. The perform- 
ance, however, fell short of expectations. 
Mr. Polacco’s slow tempi dimmed the 
incandescent spirit of Wagner’s flaming 
music-drama. While details were over- 
stressed, significant climaxes were passed 
over or inexpertly conceived. Charles 
Marshall was Tristan, and Elsa Alsen, 
new to Bostonians, was Isolde. Cyrena 
van Gordon sang Brangéne effectively, 
while Richard Bonelli made a figure of 
interest out of Kurvenal. Alexander 
Kipnis caught the true spirit and dig- 
nity of King Mark. Désiré Defrére was 
Melot: Louis Derman, a Shepherd, and 
Jose Mojica, the Sailor. 

Mary Garden again triumphed with 
her exquisite portrayal of Mélisande in 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” given at the 
Saturday matinée. Superbly conceived 
also was Vanni-Marcoux’s Golaud. He 
sang magnificently and presented in 
masterly fashion the many hues of 
Golaud’s character. José Mojica has 
made Pelléas his own with singular 
delineatory skill. Alexander Kipnis lent 
calm dignity to the part ‘of Arkel. Helen 
Freund was Yniold. Mr. Polacco con- 
ducted 


“Lucia di Lammermoor” on Saturday 
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evening, brought forth Maria Kurenko, 
who, though not new to Boston concert 
audiences, had not been heard here in 
operatic work. Though a lack of re- 
hearsal was evident in occasional un- 
certainties, the performance as a whole 
was a credit to Mr. St. Leger’s resource- 
fulness. Mme. Kurenko won much ap- 
plause for her singing of the Mad Scene. 
Her voice, though light, is true, flexible, 
and expressive. Richard Bonelli kept up 
his consistently good singing and acting 
in the part of Henry Ashton. Antonio 
Cortis gave a dramatic reading of the 
part of Edgar. 

Mention should be made of the un- 
usually fine stage and lighting effects. 
The singing of the chorus and work of 
the ballet are also deserving of praise. 

HENRY LEVINE. 


New York Concerts ' 
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traces of weariness in timbre, its purity 
of intonation and clarity of color were 
unimpaired, and its lyric eloquence was 
persuasive. 

Beginning with the buoyant “Im Frih- 
ling” of Schubert, he turned to the som- 
bre mood of Schumann’s “Alte Laute,” 
and then to the lighter sentiment of two 
lovely Brahms songs—“Die Schnur die 
Perl’ an Perl’” and “Wahrend des Reg- 
ens.” At his second appearance, he gave 
dramatically effective reading of Gustav 
Mahler’s rarely-heard cycle, “Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen.” 

His third group, devoted to Hugo 
Wolf, contained “Der Tambour,” “Nixe 
Binsefuss,” “In der Friihe” and “Begeg- 
nung.” In his closing group he offered 
four songs by Richard Trunk, former 
conductor of the Arion Society of New 
York: “Die Stadt,” “Schifferlied,” “Mir 
triumte von einen Kénigskind” and “Mir 
glinzen die Augen.” These romantic 
lyrics, excellently written in the true 
lieder tradition and marked with beau- 
ties of style and content, pleased the 
audience so much that repetitions of the 
second and third were demanded. 

Other repetitions and extra numbers 
were plentifully present in the course of 
the program. Mr. Meader had a capable 
collaborator in Celius Dougherty, whose 
accompaniments were discreetly auxil- 
iary. R. C. B. B. 


Heughan Sings in Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 5.—An out- 
standing event has been the appearance 
of William Heughan, Scotch bass. Three 
recitals were given, with a different pro- 
gram each evening. Folk-songs held a 
special place. The associate artist was 
Gladys Sayer, whose piano solos were 
exceptionally good. Lily J. Laverock 
was the local manager. A. Wy & 
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The Emblem of Jenny Lind 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am deeply grateful for certain ex- 
cerpts which appeared in an analysis of 
Jenny Lind’s art, recently published in 


“Mephisto’s” column. “There was a vir- 
ginal purity in her style, and in the 
quality of her tone. Her’s was singing 
essentially refined, tender, exquisite, 


rather than flamingly sensual or emo- 
tional,” says “Mephisto.” The plan, re- 
cently conceived by Robert Earl Out- 
man, and others, to buy, and preserve as 
a musical school, the house once occupied 
by this great artist, in old Chelsea (New 
York) should make a strong appeal to 
all Americans. 

As an illustration of Jenny Lind’s 
kindness, and of the joy she took in 
beautiful surroundings, a characteristic 
episode comes before me. In the course 
of her extensive American tour, a stage 
coach bumped over rough Kentucky 
roads, and stopped for repairs. Birds 
were singing and flowers perfumed the 
air, but the passengers seemed oblivious 
to all this beauty until a little lady 
stepped out. She gathered a bunch of 
wild flowers, and listened with evident 
joy to the song of a cardinal. Then she 
lifted her head and sang with him. A 
young mocking bird joined in the music. 
The travelers were spell-bound. Jenny 
Lind had sung the radiant, budding 
freshness of the morning into every tired 
heart. 

It was this childlike innocence, joy 
and purity that drew to her such great 
souls as Mendelssohn and Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson. The lark was her em- 
blem. Its image is carved over the door 
of her English home. She is like her 
chosen skylark: “That singing still doth 


soar, and soaring, ever sings.” 
KITTY CHEATHAM. 
New York, Jan. 29, 1927. 


Enjoys Museum Concerts 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


In a recent issue the announcement 
was made that the free symphony con- 
certs annually given at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, by an orchestra 
directed by David Mannes, would not, 
this year, be broadcast, as it was felt 
that their remarkable effect in the midst 
of the art treasures of the museum could 
not be transmitted by radio. 

My own experience, a year ago, when 
I attended one of these concerts for the 
first time, is indicative of their unusual 
character. 

The vast throng, assembling at that 
time, appeared eagerly expectant and 
willingly submitted to the crowding 
necessary in every visible corridor. 
Their rapt attention, which followed 
immediately upon the call of the trumpet 
before the opening, produced a singular- 
ly tense atmosphere. 

While listening to the rich tones of 
the orchestra as they were wafted about, 
resounding and echoing against the 
usually silent walls, the different aspects 
of beauty to be seen everywhere stirred 
my imagination. I was acutely conscious 
of the extraordinary significance re- 
vealed by the vague, transparent beauty 
of the music. 

Could it be only a fancy that these 
great objects of art were endeavoring 
to become articulate and, through the 
divine medium of music, convey the 
ideals of their creators—the emotions 
they originally sought to embody in these 
various art forms? 

It appears conclusive that, guided by 


the commanding personality of Mr. 

Mannes, these occasions demonstrated 

anew the magical, mystical power of 

music. MINNIE Lapow. 
New York, Jan. 25, 1927. 


She Heard Carlotta Patti 


To the Editor of MusiIcaL AMERICA: 

Reading in your interesting paper 
about the revival of “The Magic Flute” 
at the Metropolitan Opera, I thought it 
might interest some of your many 
readers if I wrote that I once in 
my childhood heard this opera given 
as “Il Flauto Magico” and with the 
lovely Carlotta Patti singing the 
music of the Queen of the Night. Car- 
lotta Patti was the best singer of colora- 
tura songs of her day. No one ever pre- 
tended that her voice was as beautifu! 
as her sister Adelina’s, but all the mu- 
sicans were unanimous in declaring that 
she was a better musician and that her 
runs and trills had much greater finish 
and style than those of Adelina’s. I once 
also heard (in London) “Don Juan.” 
sung with Adelina as Zerlina, Christine 
Nilsson as Elvira and Titiens as Donna 
Anna. Imagine such a trio of women 
singers! and then place with them the 
greatest of all tenors, Mario, as Ottavio. 
All this was long ago, of course. I am 
too old to go to opera now, but I do enjoy 
reading about opera and talking about 
the days that even preceded the “golden 
age” Mr. Finck wrote about. 

LESLIE DUHAMEL. 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 6, 1927. 


“Misplaced Modernism” 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

When a living composer like Mr. John 
Alden Carpenter writes an up-to-the- 
minute ballet like “Skyscrapers,” no one 
can possibly object to the settings being 
suitably up-to-the-minute also. One may 
not like this jazzy music, but one must 
admit that, if it is to be performed at 
all, it had best be given with settings 
and costumes that match it. 

But misplaced modernism in 
for Mozart operas is a horse of another 
color, and I, for one, much prefer the old 
shades we have long been accustomed 
to. 


settings 


I have not seen the Chicago Com- 
pany’s production of “Don Giov anni,” 
but when I went to the Metropolitan 


Opera House and saw the impressi mis- 
tic settings provided for “The Magic 
Flute” my attention was seriously di- 
verted from the music. Is this as it 
should be? I think not. The simplicity 
of Mozart’s music calls for equal sim- 
plicity and purity of line in the scenery 
Trying to mix oil and water a suc- 
cessful experiment in opera—at least t not 
in my opinion. Far better to give Mo- 
zart as Ben Greet used to give Shake- 
speare, with no scenery at all. 
Lewis H. I. Berry. 
New York, Jan. 10, 1927. 
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Contracts Prevent Schumann  Heink 
Open-Air Concert in Miami 
MIAMI, Fia., Feb. 4—A large audi- 


ence which assembled on Feb. 2 at Royal 
Heink went away disappointed after a 
last-minute announcement to the effect 
that she would be unable to appear. An 
impromptu program, with Arthur Pry- 
or’s Band, had been arranged by the 
American Legion and the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary. Mme. Schumann Heink had sung 
earlier in the week at the White Temple, 


and many had been turned away, where- 
upon she was prevailed upon to give her 
services for the open-air concert. Compli- 
eations arose when S. Ernest Philpitts, 
under whose local management she had 
appeared, objected on the grounds of 
contracts held. It was hoped that she 
might at least attend the concert and 
speak to the crowd, but illness prevented 
her leaving her hotel. A. M. F. 


WITHERSPOON IN DENVER 


Is Guest of Honor at Luncheon and Gives 
Address on Education 


DENVER, Feb. 5.—Herbert Wither- 
spoon, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, who is making a tour which will 
take him to the Far West and South, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner on 
Jan. 31. This event was attended by 
more than 100 Denver musicians, after 
which about 350 persons were present 
at a reception in the ballroom of the 
Brown Palace Hotel. Mr. Witherspoon 
spoke on “Music as a Vital Factor in 
Education,” and mentioned some mat- 
ters connected with ethics in the teach- 
ing profession. 





Included in the message which Mr. 
Witherspooon brought to Denver was 
the following statement: “A _ child 


touched through music on the emotional 
side is much better educated than one 
who pursues the ordinary subjects. We 
have been training children to do things 
—not educating them for life. Music 
is the common language of humanity, 
and understood by all irrespective of 
their own speech. 

“If the musician is to meet his prob- 
lem, he must understand not only his 
own art, but the problems of life. If 
the musician is to gain real power as an 
educator and not as a performer who 
entertains pleasantly he must take his 
place in the general educational and po- 
litical activities of the nation, and this 
he certainly has not done.” 


Lucy Gates Entertains Chicago Guests 


SALT LAKE City, Feb. 5.—Lucy Gates 
was hostess at a luncheon given on Feb. 
3, at which eighty musicians and others 
prominent in Salt Lake society, including 
Governor Durn, Mayor Neslen and 
Bishop Smith of the Mormon Church 
were present. The guests of honor were 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey of the 
Chicago Musical College. In the eve- 


ning Mr. Witherspoon delivered an ad- 
dress at the Tabernacle, under the aus- 
pices of the different societies and in- 
stitutions of music in-this city. Prior 
to arriving here Mr. Witherspoon visited 


Provo, Utah, and spoke before a gather- 
ing of 1400 students at the Brigham 
Young University. Mr. Witherspoon 


100 persons in the Mor- 
on Feb. 2. 


also addressed 
mon Temple, Ogden, 


Kreutzer Acclaimed in Toronto 
TorRONTO, Feb. 6, (By telegraph to 
Musicat AMERICA).—Leonid Kreutzer 


was accorded an ovation on Feb. 5, when 
he appeared with the Hart House String 


Quartet in the Hart House Theater. His 
playing of Schumann’s “Carnaval” was 
received by a capacity audience with 
enthusiasm. In the piano part of 
Brahms’ Quintet, Mr. Kreutzer also 
made a deep impression. 


Sampaix Impresses Ithaca Audience 


IrHaca, N. Y., Feb. 5, (By telegraph 
to MusIcAL AMERICA).—A _ capacity 
audience in the Conservatory Little 
Theater gave a rousing welcome to Leon 
Sampaix on Feb. 4, when this pianist’s 
success exceeded even the successes at- 
tendant on his former appearances here. 
His program included Tchaikovsky’s So- 
nata and Liszt’s Second “Hungarian” 
Rhapsody. G. E. 


KANSAS CITY HEARS 
CELEBRATED GUESTS 


Appearances of Landowska 
and Albert Spalding Are 
Outstanding 


By Blanche Lederman 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 5.—The Kan- 
sas City Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion presented Wanda Landowska, harp- 
sichordist and pianist, as soloist with the 
Little Symphony in Ivanhoe Auditorium 
recently. Mme. Landowska’s playing of 
Mozart’s D Minor Piano Concerto com- 
pletely won her auditors. Mr. De 
Rubertis and the Little Symphony con- 


tributed largely to the success of this 
number. Louis Alberghini received 
plaudits for his fiute solo in Mov- 


quet’s “Flute of Pan.” Mme. Landowska 
was also heard in a group of numbers 
for harpsichord, preceding Chabrier’s 
“Spanish” Rhapsody. 

Mme. Landowska was also heard in 
Ivanhoe Auditorium in the educational 
series for school children. Appearing 
on the program was the Little Sym- 
phony, Mr. De Rubertis, conducting. 

Albert Spalding, with André Benoist 
at the piano, was the second attraction 
of the Fritschy Night Series in Conven- 
tion Hall recently. Mr. Spalding, an 
established favorite in this city, strength- 
ened his hold on our public. Mr. Benoist, 
incomparable accompanist, is no less an 
admired artist. 

Pro-Musica presented Eric Morgan, 
baritone, in the second concert of its 
series, in the Muehlebach Hatel ballroom. 

The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
Association recently presented the Man- 
hattan Opera Company and the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet in Ivanhoe Audi- 
torium. The opera was “Namiko San.” 

Catherine Hatch, pianist; Mrs. James 
Railey, soprano; Margaret Royster, vio- 
linist, and Edna Gelhaar-Deacon, con- 
tralto, were heard in the Grand Avenue 
Temple in the Mu Phi Epsilon morning 
musical series. 

At the Kansas City Music 
Association’s annual banquet, 
gram was given by Mario Caiati, 


Teachers’ 
the pro- 
’cellist, 


with Mrs. Frederick Shaw as accom- 
panist. Walter Ehrnmann, social chair- 
man, directed the entertainment. 


Original “Musical Travelogue” Given By 
San Antonio Club 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 5. — The 
latest monthly musicale of the San An- 
tonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck, president, presented a “musical 
travelogue,” composed for the Club by 
Russell Merriwether Hughes. Catherine 
Clarke arranged the production, which 
was staged by the younger members of 
the Club. Taking part were Catherine 
Clarke, Virginia Majewski, Mazie Diet- 
rich, Mary Kroeger, Bess Harrington, 
Gertrude Miller, Margaret Rather, Juan- 
ita Baskin and Betty Longacre Wilson. 


G. M. 
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SAVANNAH CONCERTS INCLUDE CLUB LISTS 


Choral Programs Are Promi- 
nent in Artistic 


Calendar 
By Dora S. Mendes 
SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 5.—The St. 


‘ecilia Club gave its mid-winter concert 
at the Lawton Memorial, with Virginia 
Moreno, lyric soprano, as assisting artist. 
The concert was under the direction of 
Luther J. Williams, conductor of the 
club, and the accompanists were Angela 
\ltick and Annie Vaughan Marshall. 
The club sang with remarkably fine 
effect. Members of the club who sang 
neidental solos were Mrs. Isaac Blum- 
berg, Lois Pugh, Minnie Wood and Jean 
Burroughs. 

The Savannah Music Club gave its 
January concert with local artists, pre- 
senting Lola Stevens, soprano, and 
Luther J. Williams, baritone. Mrs. John 
J. Bouhan was the accompanist. 

An outstanding event was the singing 
of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” by the music 
department of the Catholic Woman’s 
Club in the Auditorium. The club was 


assisted by resident soloists, and by 
Solon Drukenmiller, tenor of Atlanta. 
The concert was given under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. J. J. Gaudry, director of 
the department, and choirs from the 
Cathedral and the Sacred Heart Church 
participated. Sara McCandless sang 
the soprano réle. The contralto solos 
were sung by Marguerite Thompson and 
Alice Price, and the baritone part by 
John Y. Dyer. Kathleen McAlpin, a 
member of the club, was also heard in 
a soprano solo, and William Price of 
the Sacred Heart Choir sang one of 
the tenor numbers. Mrs. Joseph E. 
Kelly was the accompanist. This was 
the first time in twenty years that the 
oratorio had been sung in public in 
Savannah though it had been given in 
churches. 

Unusual interest was shown in the 
appearance on Jan. 26, in the Municipal 
Auditorium, of Marian Anderson, Negro 
contralto. She sang under the auspices 
of the Negro Educational Committee, 
and the Negro High Schools. A large 
audience greeted her, and she received 
enthusiastic applause. Her accompanist 
was William King. The program opened 
with spirituals sung by the pupils of 
the High Schools under Janie B. Horne. 





HARTFORD CHORAL EVENT 


Oratorio Society Gives Rossini Work— 
Rosa and Carmela Ponselle Heard 
HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 5.—Under the 

direction of Edward F. Laubin, the Hart- 

ford Oratorio Society sang  Rossini’s 

“Stabat Mater” at Foot Guard Hall on 


Feb. 1. The society, which did admir- 
able work, was assisted by Geraldine 
Marwick, soprano; Mabel Ritch, con- 


tralto; John Parrish, tenor, and Theo- 
dore Webb, baritone. The orchestral 
part of the composition was provided by 
the Boston Festival Orchestra. 

Rosa and Carmella Ponselle, sopranos, 
in joint appearance, were acclaimed by 
yne of the largest audiences which have 
attended the Sunday concerts presented 
t the Capitol Theater by Robert Kellogg. 
Stuart Ross was at the piano. In one 
of the duet numbers Walter Dawley 
presided at the organ. 

John Joseph Duffy, blind pianist, com- 
poser and singer, gave his sixth annual 
recital at St. Joseph’s Cathedral parish 
house on Feb. 1. Mr. Duffy played and 
sang a number of his own compositions, 
being assisted in the vocal numbers by 
Rose Lebeshevsky. 

The Hartford Hospital Training 
School Glee Club gave its first concert 
of the season in Heublein Hall, Feb. 2. 
assisted by Josephine Simpson Koch, so- 
prano, and Alfred Cohn, violinist. The 
club, trained and conducted by Moshe 
Paranov, was assisted by Marshall See- 
ley, who also was accompanist for Miss 


Koch. Walter Deckleman was at the 
piano for Mr. Cohn. 
The Amherst College Musical Clubs 


were heard in a concert in the William 
Hall Auditorium, West Hartford, on 
Feb. 4. CHARLES B. BEACH. 

Eve- 


Orchestra Gives First 


ning Concert 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, Eu- 
gene Goossens conducting, gave its first 
evening concert of the season in the 
Eastman Theater, before a large and 
very cordial audience. The soloist was 
Mark Daniels, baritone of the Rochester 
Opera Company, who sang “Eri Tu” 
from “The Masked Ball,” and “Largo 
Al Factotum” from “The Barber of Se- 
ville.” Strauss’ “Thus Spake Zarathus- 


Rochester 


tra” and Ravel’s “La Valse” were ad- 
mirably played, as were also the Over- 
ture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and the “Rakoczy March.” 

M. E. W. 


Morrisey Sings for Arts Club 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5.—Marie Morrisey, 
contralto, appearing as guest of honor at 
a meeting of the Drama League, held in 
the Arts Club, sang three groups of 
songs to accompaniments by Morton 
Howard. The audience included many 
well known artists, Claire Dux, Florence 
Reed and Whitford Kane among them. 
On a recent trip to New York, Miss Mor- 
risey recorded several new songs and 
had daily sessions with her teacher, Dud- 
ley Buck, and her coach, Richard Hage- 
man. Miss Morrisey recently sang for 
the Civic Music Association in La Porte, 
Ind., her program being entirely in En- 
glish. Her engagements will keep her 
in the Middle West and East until May, 
when she will begin a tour of the Pacific 
Coast. 


Child Violinist Wins Competition 
CHIcaGo, Feb. 5.—Edna Allen, eleven- 
year-old pupil of Léon Sametini at the 
Chicago Musical College, has won the 
children’s contest held by the Society of 
American Musicians, playing Sarasate’s 
“Carmen” Fantasy. As winner of this 
competition, she will be heard in the 
near future as soloist at one of the chil- 
dren’s concerts given by the Chicago 
Symphony, Frederick Stock conducting. 
IlIness Prevents Lindi From 

Boston Series 


CHuIcaGo, Feb. 5.—Aroldo Lindi, teno1 
of the Chicago Opera, is a patient in the 
Presbyterian Hospital, suffering from 
pleurisy and influenza. Mr. Lindi was 
listed to open the company’s Boston sea- 
son last Monday night in “Aida,” and 
Charles Marshall sang in his stead. 


Opening 


Gallo Will Open New 
tember 


The announcement is made by Fortune 
Gallo, impresario of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, that his plans now call 
for the opening of the new Fortune 
Gallo Theater, West Fifty-fourth Street, 
near Eighth Avenue, early next Septem- 
ber. 


Theater in Sep- 
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Baritone Tests Device to Sing 
from Airplane 


DEVICE to enable voices from 

airplanes to be heard by list- ~ 
eners on the ground was tested - 
4000 feet above Columbus Circle, = 
New York, by John Charles 
Thomas, American baritone, on the 
afternoon of Feb. 4. The demon- 
stration was under the auspices of 
the Plane Speaker Company of 
Philadelphia, and a Fokker plane 
was leased from the Colonial Air 
Transport Company for the trial. 
Mr. Thomas flew from the hangar 
at Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., with 
the pilot at about 3.30 o’clock, and 
five minutes later hovered above 
Columbus Circle. He sang an old 
popular song, as this had been 
found in trials to utilize the middle 
voice, which carries best. The ap- 
paratus resembles two great con- 
nected horns opening at the bottom 
of the plane, with a sort of tele- 
phone transmitter for the singer. 
The device amplifies the voice by 
means of a tremendous electric 
current. Four power tubes, total- 
ing 1000 watts, are a part of the 
apparatus, which weighs 1500 
pounds. Current for operation is 
generated in flight. Though a 
high wind interfered somewhat 
with perfect audibility, the singer’s 
voice was heard distinctly below. 
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Ukrainian Chorus Members Enter Suit 
Against Former Managers 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 5.—Twenty-three 
members of the Ukrainian National 
Chorus, headed by Alexander Koshetz, 
have filed complaint in United States 
District Court, asking a restraining 
order against their former managers and 
agents from interfering with their en- 
gagements for alleged cancellation of 
contracts, on the ground that the de- 
fendants owed salaries totaling $3630. 
The Chorus is fulfilling an engagement 
in a Hollywood theater. The defendants 
include Harry Block, Max Endicoff, Max 
Rabinoff, John Ostrander and Saul A. 
Klein, all of New York. The plaintiffs 
include Mr. Koshetz, who is now acting 
as business manager as well as musical 
director. Bm. oO GC. 


Programs Presented in Memphis 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 5.—Mrs. J. F. 
Hill, president of the Beethoven Club, 
presented Theodor Bohlmann in an in- 
terpretive lecture-recital preparatory 


to the piano program announced by 
Richard Buhlig in the Auditorium re- 
cently. Margaret Morrison, who has 
recently returned from abroad, where 
she studied at Fontainebleau, played 
themes from the “Waldstein” Sonata, 
one of the numbers on Mr. Buhlig’s 


program. A Sunday afternoon concert 
given in the Hotel Peabody recently 
was well attended. Among those 
participating were Clara Louise Smith, 
Richard Martin, Mrs. W. J. Hon, Olga 
King, Mrs. Lyman Fulk, Mrs. Carl Ash- 
ton, Mrs. Frank Sturm and Joseph Hen- 
kel. B. M. B. 


Pianist Sues, Claiming Finger Was 


Broken 


A suit for $50,000 has been brought 
by Clara Hayman, pianist, against the 
Hamburg-American Packet Stock Com- 
pany in the New York Supreme Court. 
The artist alleges that her finger was 
permanently impaired as a result of in- 
juries which, she says, were received 
when she slipped on a carpet and fell. 


. Mr. Thompson 


EVENTS IN BUFFALO 
HAVE MUCH VARIETY 


Piano, Choir and Chamber 
Recitals Are Found 
Notable 


By Frank W. Balch 


BUFFALO, Feb. 6.—A number of note- 
worthy concerts have interested great 
numbers of Buffalo citizens. 

The piano recital of Alexander Brai- 
lowsky in Elmwood Music Hall on Feb. 
1, under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Musical Foundation, of which Marion 
De Forest is manager, was a strong link 
in the chain of events. Mr. Brailowsky 
played a Chopin group remarkably well. 
In Schumann’s “Carnaval” he estab- 
lished claim to possession of a masterly 
technic. Beethoven’s Thirty-two Varia- 
tions provoked great enthusiasm. The 
Wagner-Liszt “Tannhiiuser” Overture, 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G and the 
“Danse Rituelle”’ by De Falla rounded 
out a program of satisfying variety. 

A two-piano recital by Ethel Hauser 
and Elizabeth Davies pleased a large 
audience on Tuesday in the Hotel Buf- 


falo ballroom. Brahms’ Six Waltzes, 
arranged by Guy Maier; a Chopin 
group. The Schubert-Liszt “Erl King” 


and pieces by Saint-Saéns, Rubinstein 
and Mendelssohn, made up the program. 

The Lutheran churches of Buffalo pre- 
sented the St. Olaf Choir, of which Dr. 
F. Melius Christiansen is the conductor, 
in Elmwood Music Hall on a recent Sun- 
day to an audience that numbered thou- 
sands. The choir sang again, as pre- 
viously, with organ-like tone, clear 
enunciation and perfect phrasing. Ar- 
rangements by Grieg of Norwegian folk- 
songs, German Christmas songs and com- 
positions by Bach, Liszt, Parker and 
Cruger were given. 

The Hart House String Ensemble was 
introduced to Buffalo by the Buffalo 
Chromatic Club as one of the attractions 
of its 1927 concert course. Isabelle 
Wheaton Stranahan, a club member, 
was the vocal soloist. 

Under the direction of Louis Mohler 
of the Institute of Education, New York 
University, a special course in music 
appreciation for public school pupils and 
parents was opened in Public School 76, 
on Feb. 3, with a large enrollment. The 
course is approved by the Buffalo Board 
of Education. 


Detroit Symphony Visits Lincoln 


NEB., Feb. 5. The new 
University Coliseum was filled to ca- 
pacity recently for the fourth concert 
of the Great Artists’ Course, given by 
the Detroit Symphony, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, conductor. The orchestra was 
enthusiastically welcomed. The offer- 
ings included Schumann’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, the Bossi “Intermezzi,” Op. 127, 
for strings, a tone-poem by Chausson, 


LINCOLN, 


and the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Capriccio 
Espagnol.” Willard Kimball was the 
local manager. H. G. &. 


Frank Olin Thompson Plays in Lima 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5.—Frank Olin 
Thompson, pianist, will play a Beethoven 
program on March 27 in Conservatory 
Hall. The program will include the 
“Farewell, Absence and Return” Sonata. 
played an ambitious 
piano program in Lima, Ohio, recently, 
under the auspices of the Lima Piano 
Teachers’ Association. He also gave a 
lecture on piano technic in connection 
with the recital. 
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GALLI. cURC SINGS “GILDA” IN BROOKLYN 


“When the Sun Had Sunk 


New York “Rigoletto” Well 
Received—Reiner Leads 
Philharmonic 


BROOKLYN, Feb. -The Metropolitan 
Opera Company presented Amelita Galli- 
Curci in her first appearance in Brook- 
lyn this season as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” 
One of the largest audiences was on 
hand to applaud a finished performance. 
A young and impetuous Duke was Gia- 
como Lauri-Volpi whose resonant voice 
and intelligent singing earned him voci- 
ferous applause. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was 
well received for her singing of “Caro 
Nome” and in ensemble work, notably 
in the Quartet. Giuseppe Danise as 
Rigoletto gave a first rate performance, 
and did some of the finest singing heard 
during the evening. Others of this well 
chosen cast were Léon Rothier as Spara- 
fucile: Merle Alcock, Maddalena; Marie 
Mattfeld, Giovanna; Louis d’Angelo, 
Monterone; Millo Picco, Marullo; Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri, Borsa; Vincenzo Re- 
schiglian, Ceprano; Minnie Egener, the 
Countess, and Paolina Tomisani, a Page. 
Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 

The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, under Fritz Reiner, who substituted 
for Arturo Toscanini, was heard at the 


particularly 


Academy of Music, Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 30. This was the first appearance 
of Mr. Reiner in Brooklyn, as well as 


the first hearing of one of the numbers 
on the program, “La Mer” by Debussy. 
Other numbers were the Overture to 
“Oberon,” Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, and the “Dance of the Appren- 
tices” and Finale of Act Three of “Die 
Meistersinger.” 

The Diocesan Choristers of Brooklyn 
presented their annual concert to a large 
audience in the Academy of Music on 
Jan. 20. The choir, of 150, gave a fine 
performance of classical and ecclesias- 
tical music. The program covered a 
wide field of material from the “Gloria 





by Haslet,” 1612, to modern composers. 

The choir sang Saint-Saéns’ “Tellite 

Elizabeth Quaile Presents Advanced 
Pupils 


Advanced students from the studio of 
Elizabeth Quaile were heard in a recital 
in Chickering Hall on Jan. 29. They 
were Margaret Blom, heard in Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. Florence 
Moxon, who presented two groups of 
which the Rhapsodie in E Flat of 
Brahms and Chopin’s Ballade in G 
Minor were the most pretentious; Laura 
Stroud, who played a group of Bach, 
and Martha Wright, who chose numbers 
by Debussy, Schumann and Brahms. All 
four are pianists who have appeared in 
concerts before and show talent and 
musicianship above the average. Two 
of them, Miss Moxon and Miss Stroud, 
will soon appear in individual recitals 
in New York. A discriminating audi- 
ence listened attentively and expressed 
pleasure by applauding liberally. 


Schnitzer to Give Prémieres of Spanish 
Sonatas in Forthcoming Event 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, who has 
returned from a happy tour in Europe, 
is giving her only recital of the season 
in New York on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
20, in Aeolian Hall. Special interest 
centers around first performances of two 
Spanish sonatas by Padre Antonio Soler 
(1729), recently brought over from 
Europe. Other numbers will be the 
Sonata, Op. 110, by Beethoven, the F 
Sharp Minor Sonata by Schumann, and 
modern French works. 


Fay Foster Trio Sings in New York 


Besides its recent Town Hall recital 
the Fay Foster Trio was heard by the 
Madrigal Club on the afternoon and by 
the Pleiades Club on the evening of Jan. 
16. On Jan. 23 the organization sang 
in Thuel Burnham’s studio. The Wo- 
men’s Press Club will hear these singers 
at a huncheon on Feb. 19. 
WANTED—Tenor soloist for the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn. Write or } 

180 Tompkins Avenne, Lafayette 6095 


Hostias.” 
to Rest,” Knight; “In Yonder Manger,” 
and “Song of the Angels,” Dickinson; 
“Christ Is Born of Maiden Fair,” Mac- 
Kinnon; and works of Gaul, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, and Gounod. 
Soloists were Master James Mendler who 
sang the “Slumber Boat” by Wood; the 
Rev. Father Bracken, who was heard in 
“Lord God of Abraham” from “Elijah” 
and “How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings” by 
Liddle. Guest artists were Giuseppe De 
Luca, of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Joseph Turin, tenor. Mr. Turin was 
heard in an aria from “La Juive,” and 
Mr. De Luca, one from “The Barber of 
Seville.” 

H. Charles Pantley, pianist, presented 
three of his pupils in recital at his studio 
on Jan. 29. They played works by Cho- 
pin, Beethoven, Gade, Iljinski, Bach, 
Schumann and MacDowell. The assist- 
ing artist was A. Francois Allié, bari- 
tone, who sang numbers by Dvorak, 
Paladilhe, Hamblen, Lieurance, Purcell 
and Russell. 


Londoners to Give Week of Beethoven 
String Music 


The London String Quartet will give a 
Beethoven chamber music festival in 
Aeolian Hall, beginning Monday, March 
7, and continuing each evening until 
Saturday, the eleventh, when the series 
will close with an afternoon perform- 
ance. In chronological order will be 
performed the complete series of sixteen 
string quartets and the “Grosse” Fugue. 
The London String Quartet’s festival in 
commemoration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Beethoven is a 
repetition of one given recently in Buf- 
falo under the auspices of the Musical 
Foundation, with great success. The 
personnel of the quartet is James Levey, 
first violin; Thomas Petre, second vio- 
lin; H. Waldo Warner, viola, and G. 
Warwick Evans, ’cello. 


Patricia Ryan Honored at Birthday Re- 
ception 


Patricia Ryan was guest of honor on 
her birthday, Jan. 18, at a _ reception 
tendered her in “The Salon,” meeting in 
the studio of Mme. Conde de Avila. 
Mrs. Ryan sang arias from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Carmen,” and songs. 
Vassily Savadsky played piano numbers 
of Liadoff and Wagner-Liszt. Paulo 
Gruppe, ‘cellist, Camille Gruppe, violin- 
ist, and Olive Robertson, pianist, gave 
trio numbers. Antonio Salerno gave 
scenes from “Cyrano de Bergergc” and 
“Hamlet.” Luigi Costantino closed the 
program with an original piano work, 
“The Mountain Spring.” 


Horace Stevens Arrives in April 


The month of April will bring Horace 
Stevens, Australian baritone, who will 
make his first American tour. He is 
coming to sing leading réles at the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival, and during his 
visit will be heard several times in New 
York, and elsewhere. His début in New 
York will be with the Columbia Univer- 
sity Choral Society, Walter Henry Hall, 
conductor, on April 5. On April 21 Mr. 
Stevens will sing with the New York 
Oratorio Society. He has also been en- 
gaged by the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston and for the Evanston, IIl., 
Music Festival. 


Sylvia Lent to Play for Largest Audi- 


ence 


Sylvia Lent will play to her largest 
audience on Sunday evening, Feb. 20, 
when she makes her radio début on the 
Atwater-Kent Hour with Armand Tokat- 
yan, tenor of the Metropolitan. Previous 
to that date, on Feb. 13, Miss Lent will 
be one of the soloists of the Metro- 
politan Opera House Concert, playing 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto with orchestra, 
and a group of solos. 


Begins Historical Lecture 


Series 


Dickinson 


The first program in Clarence Dickin- 
son’s annual series of historical lecture- 
recitals at Union Theological Seminary 
was given on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 
1. The subject of the series is “The 
Evolution of Man’s Attitude to Nature, 
Sentiment, Priesthood, Royalty, as re- 


vealed in Music.” The assisting artists 
on Tuesday were Mary Craig, soprano; 
Haig Gudenian, composer and viola 
player, and a male chorus of thirty 
voices, with tympani. The program in- 
cluded Gudenian’s “The Prophet in the 
Desert” and “In the Garden. of Geth- 
semane” for viola; “There Let Me 
Wander,” Handel, “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” Beach; “Sea-Kelpie’s Lullaby,” 
Kennedy-Fraser; “The Wounded Bird” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, for soprano;  sea- 
chantey, “Blow the Man Down,” “John 
Peel,” for male chorus and the Schubert- 
Liszt “Omnipotence” for soprano solo 
and male chorus; “The Cowherds Tune,” 
Grieg; “The Eagle” and “The Humming 
Bird,” MacDowell; “The Ox Cart,” Mous- 
sorgsky; “The Storm,” Lemmons; “Song 
of Dawn,” Torjussen; for organ and the 
“Ride of the Valkyries” for four hands, 
Charlotte Matthewson Lockwood play- 
ing the second part. 


Courboin to be Heard in Casella Novelty 


Among Charles M. Courboin’s engage- 
ments in the near future are recitals 
in Scranton, Syracuse, Montreal, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Chicago, New Rochelle, 
Princeton University, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., Watertown, Easton, 
and other cities. In addition, this artist 
is to have four other orchestral appear- 
ances, once with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, twice with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony and an appearance in the New 
York Wanamaker Auditorium early in 
March, when he will give the first per- 
formance of the new Concerto for organ 
and orchestra by Alfred Casella, with 
Mr. Casella conducting an _ orchestra 
playing on instruments from the famous 
Rodman Wanamaker collection of rare 
Italian violins, violas, ’cellos and basses. 


Flonzaleys Engage on Southern Tour 


The Flonzaley Quartet has left for its 
second southern tour, which includes 
the States of North and South Carolina, 
Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. The 
Flonzaleys return to New York by way 
of the Middle West, playing Milwaukee, 
their eleventh visit, on Feb. 7, and 
arriving in New York in time for their 
appearance for the Beethoven Associa- 
tion on Feb. 14. The following day they 
leave for their season’s second New 
England tour, giving seven concerts in 
eight days. On Feb. 26, the quartet will 
appear in Boston in one of the Schell- 
ing orchestral concerts. 


Ziegler Gives Reception for Swiss Official 


Osear Ziegler, pianist, gave a recep- 
tion in his studio in honor of His Ex- 
cellency, Mare Peter, minister to Swit- 
zerland in Washington, and Mme. Peter 
on Sunday, Jan. 16. A musical program 
was given by Hanns Pick, last year’s 
‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and Mr. Ziegler. Mr. Pick played works 
by Martini, Mozart and Reger, and Mr. 
Ziegler numbers by Chopin, Liszt and 
Debussy. 


Mabel Murphy Heard in Majestic Recital 


Mabel Murphy, coloratura soprano, 
announced a recital assisted by Theo- 
dore’s Little Symphony in the gold room 
of the Hotel Majestic on Feb. 8. Her 
program included arias from “The Magic 
Flute,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” “La 
Somnambula,” “The Barber of Seville” 
and “Mignon,” and songs of Schubert, 
Brahms, Wolf, Parker and Coates. In- 
strumental numbers were by Tchaikov- 
sky and Mendelssohn. 


Abby Morrison Will Give Peterboro 
Benefit 
Abby Putnam Morrison is giving a 


concert in the Plaza Hotel ballroom on 
Friday. Feb. 18, the receipts from which 
she will give to the MacDowell Endow- 
ment Fund to perpetuate the Peterboro 
Summer Colony. The concert is under 
the auspices of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. 


Fourth Monthly Concert at Y. M. H. A. 


The fourth monthly concert of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association was 
given on Sunday evening, Jan. 30. in the 
auditorium. A program of orchestral 
music was played by the Y. M. H. A. 
Svmphony Society, under the direction 
of A. W. Binder. The assisting artists 
were Flora Adler, French harpist, and 
Joe Kahn, tenor. 
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VOCAL TEACHERS MEET 


- 
i? 


Gov. Moore Is Honor Guest at McAlpir 
Dinner of New York Guild 

The Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc 
Anna E. Ziegler, president, gave it 
third annual dinner in the Hotel M« 
Alpin on Jan. 27. The guests of honor 
introduced by the president, were: Hor 
A. Harry Moore, Governor of New Jer 
sey, who came at the invitation of Jessi 
Fenner Hill; Eva Gauthier; Frederic} 
Davidson, representing George Gartlar 
superintendent of the music departmen 
of New York Schools; Mr. and Mrs. Wi! 
liam Gustafson; Cecil Arden; Mr. an 
Mrs. Bertram Peacock; Paul Althouse 
James Reynolds; Philip Gordon; Wilfre: 
Klamroth, and Alfred Human. 

Gov. Moore delivered the principal ad 
dress, choosing the “Human Touch” 
his subject, and proved himself an abl 
orator. Mme. Gauthier defended he 
predilection for modern songs, particu 
larly those of Stravinsky. Mr. Klan 
roth brought a greeting from the Sing 
ing Teachers’ Association, of which h 
is the new president. Oscar Saeng« 
spoke for more culture and better poetry 
in songs. Joseph Regneas of the Mu 
sicians’ Club gave expression to a sim 
lar sentiment. Mr. Davidson spoke ot 
what was being done in the schools for 
developing a love and knowledge of mu 
sic. William Brady appealed for oppor- 
tunities for the many capable students: 
William Lamson of the Academy mac: 
some felicitous suggestions; Cecil Arde: 
spoke for higher ideals in choice 
songs, and Mr. Human accused the Jui 
liard Foundation of being mismanaged 

Others who spoke were Hilda Gelling 
Messrs. Peacock, Reynolds, Gordon ar 
John Palmer, who gave amusing para 
phrases of Stravinsky and others. About 
150 guests were present. Credit was 
given to the vice-president, Floren 
Turner-Maley, for much of the succes 
of the meeting. 

Other officers of the Guild are Blanch 
Sylvana Blackman, treasurer; Henri 
etta Speke-Seely, recording secretar) 
and Janet Hedden, corresponding secr« 
tary. 


Novaes Gives Recital Before Departure 

Guiomar Novaes’ only New York r¢ 
cital for the next two years will tak 
place on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 12 
in Town Hall. Mme. Novaes goes t 
Europe this spring and will not return 
until the season 1928-29. Her progran 
will include Chopin’s B Flat Minor So 
nata. 


Durieux Scheduled for Concert 


cellist, who has not 
New York for some tim: 
is scheduled for a recital in Town Hall, 
on Tuesday evening, Feb. 15. His pri 
cipal number will be a Grieg sonata i! 
which he will have the assistance of 
Marion Carley at the piano. Clarenc 
Dickinson will be at the organ. 


Willem 
Willem Durieux, 
been heard 


Swedish Organization Engages Sundelius 


Especially 
Swedish 


popular as_ soloist wit! 
singing societies all over th¢ 
country, Marie Sundelius, of the M« 
ropolitan, has added to her list of suc! 
engagements this season a booking f 
an appearance in New Britain, Con 
on Feb. 13 in connection with her sing- 
ing in Springfield, Mass., on Feb. 15. 


Sanchez Gives Spanish Costume Recital 


Clarita Sanchez will be heard in h 
second New York recital on Sunday e' 
ning, Feb. 13. She is giving an enti 
Spanish program at the Times Squa 
Theater, and will appear in costun 
featuring songs of old and modern Spa 
Cuba, Chile, Argentine, Colombia, Ve 
zuela and Mexico. 


Riverdale School Announces Concert 
Series 
The Riverdale School of Music 
nounces a series of musical programs 
students and visiting artists for Wedn 
day afternoons during February a 
March, at the “Music House.” 


Donna Shinn Russell, soprano, w 
give an afternoon of song in Aeoli 


Hall on Wednesday, Feb. 16. 
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MEDAL WINNERS PREPARE 


Damrosch Will Conduct Ensembles in 
New York Music Week Event 

The acceptance of Walter Damrosch 
to appear on the program as guest con- 
ductor ot the combined junior and senior 
ensembies in the Gold Medal Winners’ 
Concert of the New York Music Week 
Association completes the list of con- 
iuctors tor this occasion. As already 
innounced, Ernest Hutcheson has con- 
ented to prepare and conduct the piano 
nsembles and Oscar Saenger the vocal 
nsembies. The event is announced for 
March 23 in Carnegie Hall. 

Norman Plotkin, winner of the ele- 
mentary gold medal in 1925; Samuel 
Selikowitz, winner of the intermediate 
gold medal in 1926, and Emil Koehler, 
winner of the elementary gold medal in 
1926, will play a movement of Bach’s 
i) Minor Concerto. The other movements 
will be taken up by Hannah Klein, win- 
ner of two gold medals in the Associa- 
tion’s contests; Ruth Slavsky and Har- 
riet Merber, each winners of one gold 
medal—all three members of the senior 
group. 

Another senior group, which will in- 
clude Blanche Solomon, Victoria Danin, 
Dorothy Wagner and Dora Miller, will 
present the Bach Concerto in C, arranged 
for four pianos with string accompani- 
ment. For the third piano number, Mr. 
Hutcheson has chosen’ Saint-Saéns’ 
“Danse Macabre,” which he is especially 
arranging for the seven senior pianists. 

Recently the vocal ensemble which will 
present a group of Beethoven songs on 
this occasion met with Mr. Saenger. 
Those who will take part in the en- 
semble and who were present at Mr. 
Saenger’s studio are Emily S. Deitsch, 
Doris Trautman, Edith J. Klein, Sylvia 
Miller, Ethel Heeren, Rhea Leddy, 
Louise Krug, Ruby Mae Green, Frank 
Wilderoter, Otto Muschmeyer, John W. 
Barr, John McKenna, Robert Beattle, 
Albert R. Dickinson, James Mendler and 
George Seuffert. 


Grace Divine Heard Often in Vicinity 


Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano, will be 


soloist with the Sunday Symphonic 
Society under Josiah Zuro at Walter 


Hampden’s Theater on Feb. 20, when she 
will sing a manuscript song of Bernard 
Rogers, titled “Arab Love Song.” Miss 
Divine has*made many appearances in 
and around New York recently. She 
gave a broadcast recital at the Studio 
Guild; appeared in joint concert with 
William Durieux, ’cellist, in Great Neck; 
was soloist at the Lyric Art Society 
at the Hotel Plaza; sang for the Pleiades 
Club in the Brevoort; was soloist at the 
Mozart Society concert in the Hote! 
Astor. On Jan. 26 Miss Divine sang 
for 1300 at the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce Banquet, broadcast by 
WNYC, in the Hotel Commodore. She 
was a joint recitalist with Ernest Davis, 
tenor, in Kew Gardens on Jan. 28. 


Tudor Davies to Make Début Soon 


Tudor Davies, Welsh tenor, will make 
his début in Cincinnati, on Feb. 17, as 
soloist with the Orpheus Club. His first 
New York appearance will be with the 
New York Symphony on April 8 and 10. 
He will also participate in the Mendels- 
sohn Choir Festival in Toronto, Canada. 
In March he will sing the part of Lohen- 
grin, with the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
any, and will appear with the Boston 
vmphony in Boston. Mr. Davies is 
iding tenor with the British Opera 
mpany. He has also appeared in con- 
rts in Paris, where he sang the tenor 
irt in Berlioz’ “Requiem.” He will 
emain in America until after the 
artansburg. S. C., Festival, which 
kes place the middle of May. 
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\rtists Listed for Boston Beethoven 


Event 


Jeanne Gordon, contralto, and Flor- 
ence Austral, soprano. have been en- 
ged for the Boston Beethoven Festi- 
1, which will be held in that city from 
March 22 to 27. They will sing in the 
“Missa Solemnis” with the Boston Sym- 

ony. The London String Quartet has 

30 been engaged for the Boston Fes- 

al and will appear March 24 
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valding Sails for Many Dates Abroad 


Albert Spalding. American violinist, 
iled on the Paris on Feb. 5, accom- 
inied by Mrs. Spalding and André 
enoist. Mr. Spalding is booked for 
ore than forty concerts in Europe, 
ginning on Feb. 16 at Monte Carlo 


ith orchestra and concluding on May 


15, with the Augusteo Orchestra in 
Rome. The tour will include ten orches- 
tral appearances, and one sonata recital 
with Ernst von Dohnanyi in Budapest 
on April 24. Concerts will be given in 
Monte Carlo, two days after the soloist’s 
appearance, in Paris with the Lamoure- 
aux Orchestra, in Utrecht with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, in Oslo with the 
Symphony Orchestra, and with the Sym- 
phony also in Copenhagen, with orches- 
tra in Berlin and Helsingfors, and the 
Philharmonic in Vienna. Mr. Spalding 
will be a soloist with the orchestra under 
Carl Muck at the Beethoven Festival in 
Hamburg. Recitals will be given in 
Cracow, Lodz, Warsaw, Berlin, Cologne, 
Vienna, Budapest, Helsingfors, Viborg, 
Copenhagen, The Hague, Amsterdam, 
Dordrecht, Apeldovin, Rotterdam and 
Paris. The first recitals Mr. Spalding 
will play will be in Siena, Rome, Flor- 
ence and Genoa. After a brief rest 
abroad Mr. Spalding will return to 
America for his annual tour of this 
country. 


Simmons Booked for Soloist Appearances 


William Simmons, baritone, who is 
now affiliated with the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, will sing in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony with the Cleveland Orchestra. 
He has also been engaged to sing in 
the Beethoven “Missa Solemnis” at the 
Ann Arbor Festival. As a member of 
the Wolfsohn Concert Quartet, Mr. 
Simmons will give two recitals, one in 
Louisville, another in Cincinnati. Next 
season he will make a Pacific Coast tour, 
beginning in January. Mr. Simmons 
has been heard four times within the 
last year on the Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour, and will give another concert with 
Lea Luboshutz, under the same auspices, 
in Toronto on Feb. 24. 


John Church Co. Announces Policy For 
Developing American Music 


Having completed the consolidation of 
the New York and Cincinnati sales de- 
partments of the John Church Company, 
W. L. Coghill, general manager of the 
publication department, has established 
his New York offices in Steinway Hall. 
The John Church Company’s New York 
offices will now be devoted exclusively 
to “exploitation, development, and to 
taking every advantage possible of the 
opportunities presented for a _ wider 
recognition, both here and abroad, of the 
compositions by American writers as 
represented in its catalogs,” says an an- 
nouncement. 


Louis Vierne Gives Second Recital 


Louis Vierne, titular organist of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris. who 
made his American début in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium on the evening of 
Feb. 1, was heard there again on the 
afternoon of Feb. 4, by a large audience. 
Mr. Vierne’s program began with Bach’s 
A Minor Prelude and Fugue, a set of 
Six Fantastic Pieces by himself, Two 
Choral Preludes by Bach and two move- 
ments from is own Fifth Organ Sym- 
phony. As at his first recital, Mr 
Vierne was assisted in the matter of 
changing registration by Mlle. Richepin, 
daughter of the French poet. 


Flesch Plays Beethoven Concerto Four 
Times 

During the month of February Carl 
Flesch plays Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo four times as part of the centenary 
celebrations, with the orchestras of Los 
Angeles, Portland, Kansas City and St 
Louis. He will give a Beethoven pro- 
gram of chamber music with the Curtis 
Quartet and Moriz Rosenthal in Phila- 
delphia on March 24. On his California 
tour, Mr. Flesch will give several joint 
recitals with Ossip Gabrilowitsch in 
which the D Minor Sonata of Brahms 
will be featured. 


Gorin Engaged for Smith 


College 


Katharine 


Appearances for Katharine Gorin, 
pianist, in the near future include Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., on Feb. 13, 
and in New York under the auspices 
of the Educational Alliance on Feb. 20. 
Miss Gorin will give her own New York 
recital in the Town Hall on March 1, 
and her own Boston recital in Jordan 
Hall, March 12. 


De Harrack Has Well Filled Schedule 


Charles de Harrack, pianist, opened a 
transcontinental tour of the country last 
fall, which included appearances from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and as far 
South as Galveston. For the next two 


months, Mr. de Harrack already has 
been booked for engagements, with other 
dates pending in Seneca Falls, N. Y.; 
Van Wert, Ohio; Ashtabula, Ohio; Rich- 
mond, Ky.; Louisville; Sherman, San 
Marcos and Georgetown, Tex.; Wenat- 
chee, Wash.; Trinidad, Colo.; Hibbing, 
Minn.; Charles City, Fairfield and 
Chariton, Iowa; Tarkio, Mo.; Stillwater, 
Okla.; Arkadelphia, Ark.; Lewistown, 
Great Falls and Butte, Mont.; Boise, 
Idaho, and Casper, Wyo. Mr. Harrack 
recently made several new recordings 
for the Ampico, which will shortly be re- 
leased. 


Lillian Gustafson Booked in Buffalo 


Among the recent activities of Lillian 
Gustafson, soprano, was a joint recital 
with the Elshuco Trio in East Orange, 
N. J., under the auspices of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of Upsala College. She sang 
groups of Rameau, Handel, Carey, 
Monro and others, and folk-songs of 
Norway, Mexico, and Spanish-America. 
Earlier in the season she was soprano 
soloist in “Messiah” performances in 
Town Hall, Scranton, Pa., and with the 
Choral Society in Jamestown, N. Y. She 
also appeared with the Choral Art So- 
ciety of Norwalk, Conn., singing in 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” and 
with the Choral Society of Sound Beach, 
Conn. Miss Gustafson is booked to ap- 
pear as soloist with the Buffalo Orpheus 
Club at Elmwood Hall, Buffalo, on Feb. 
14, 


Announce Soloists for Oratorio Society 

: Event 

Amy Evans, soprano; Mina Hager, 
contralto; Wendell Hart, tenor, and 
Fraser Gange, baritone, are to be the 
soloists at the second concert of the 
New York Oratorio Society, Albert 
Stoessel, conductor, on Feb. 19 in Car- 
negie Hall. The world premiére of 
Malipiero’s “Princess Ulalia,” for chorus, 
soloists and orchestra, will be a feature, 
as will what is believed to be the first 
New York hearing of Monteverdi’s 
“Sonata Sopra Santa Maria.” Other 
works are Bach’s “Peasant” Cantata, 
Brahms’ “Song of Fate,” and_ the 
“Polovtsian” Dances from “Prince Igor.” 
The New York Symphony will partici 
pate, as usual. 


Aeolian 
Aeolian Hall 


Irene Scharrer Lists 
At her 


Program 


recital on the 
afternoon of Feb. 12, Irene Scharrer, 
English pianist, who made her first 
American appearances last season, will 
play Bach’s “Chromatic” Fantasy and 
Fugue, Schumann’s G Minor Sonata, a 
Chopin group, and works of Granados, 
Matthay, Medtner, Rachmaninoff, Szy- 
manowski and Liszt. 

Studio 


Proschowsky Song 


Recital 


Claribel Elder, soprano, will give a 
song recital at the studio of Frantz 
Proschowsky on Monday evening, Feb. 
14. Miss Elder will be assisted by Helen 
Parker, pianist. Kathryn Kerin will 
perform the duties of accompanist. 


Announce 


Corigliano Will Play in Annual Concert 
John Corigliano, violinist, will give 
his annual New York recital on the 
afternoon of Sunday, Feb. 13, in Aeolian 
Hall. Mr. Corigliano is at present on 
tour with Marion Talley, and has been 
scoring individual successes. 


Hagemans Give Reception for Homers 


A tea and reception was given in 
honor of Louise Homer and _ Louise 
Homer Stires by Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Hageman on the afternoon of Jan. 29. 
Many prominent musicians were present, 
and several of Mr. Hageman’s pupils. 


Edward Johnson Engaged for Chicago 
Benefit 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. has been engaged 
for a recital in Chicago in Orchestra 
Hall on May 19, for the benefit of the 
3oys’ Shelter Club of Chicago. 


Blind Artists to Give Joint Concert 


Samuel Diamond, a blind pianist and 
pupil of Gustave L. Becker, will give a 
recital in Guild Hall, Steinway Build- 
ing, on Feb. 12. He will be assisted by 


the blind coloratura, Gertrude E. Lyons, 


a pupil of Marie Van Gelder. 


Ethelynde Smith Heard in South 


Among 
Ethelynde 


recent 
Smith, 





second recital in Staunton, Va., where 
she was well received by the student 
body, plus the city residents, on Jan. 21. 
On Jan. 14 Miss Smith fulfilled a return 
engagement from two seasons ago in 
Bordentown, N. J., Military Institute. 





appearances for 
soprano, was her 


PASSED AWAY 


Jancsi Rigo 





Jancsi Rigo, Gypsy violinist, who leapt 
to fame in 1896 through his elopement 
with the Princesse Caraman-Chimay, 
formerly Clara Ward of Detroit, died 
in the French Hospital, New York, after 
a three weeks’ illness of pneumonia, on 
Feb. 3. Rigo was born in the mountains 
near Pakozd, Hungary, in the early 
sixties. He showed a taste for music 
at an early age and was exploited as an 
infant prodigy. He was first married 
to the daughter of the London im- 
presario who had adopted him. The 
total of his matrimonial alliances is said 
to have been seven. The Princess de 
Chimay left him in 1905, for an Italian 
station hand, and at the time of her 
death in 1916, he was not mentioned in 
her will, although upwards of $1,000,000 
was disposed of. Rigo appeared in 
vaudeville but with no conspicuous suc 
cess, and of late played in small cafés 
in New York and elsewhere. A few 
years ago he married the divorced wife 
of Carper E. Emerson, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Emerson is said to be 
related to the Princess de Chimay. 


Col. William Lawson Peel 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 5.—Colonel Wil- 
liam Lawson Peel, known as “the father 
of grand opera in Atlanta,” died here on 
Feb. 2. Col. Peel was born in Americus, 
Ga., in 1850, and came to Atlanta in 
1873, taking a position in a bank of 
which he subsequently became cashier, 


then vice-president and finally, presi- 
dent. During a concert engagement in 


Atlanta in 1911, Antonio Scotti of the 
Metropolitan interested Col. Peel and 
others in grand opera, with the result 
that the Atlanta Music Festival Associ- 
ation was formed with Col. Peel as 
president. He served during the suc- 
ceeding sixteen years during which the 
Metropolitan Opera Company has pre- 
sented, annually, a week of grand opera 
in Atlanta. 


Dr. Albert Church Lippincott 


Dr. Albert Church Lippincott of New 
York is dead. Dr. Lippincott was widely 
known not only in the medical world 
but also as an authority on stringed 
instruments and as a maker of fine vio- 
lins and ’cellos, many of his instruments 
being used by prominent artists. Dr. 
Lippincott was a graduate of Harvard 
University and Harvard Medical School, 
and practised medicine in New York. 
He is survived by two daughters, Doris 
and Lucille; the latter is a soprano at 
present fulfilling concert engagements in 
Europe. 

Florida McKeen Chamberlain 

WALTHAM, MaAss., Feb. 5.—Florida 
McKeen Chamberlain, for more than 
thirty years organist and choir director 
of the Church of Our Savior, died here 
last week. Mrs. Chamberlain was born 
in Belfast, Me., in 1873. She graduated 
from the New England Conservatory in 
1896. For a while she was teacher of 
organ at Wellesley College. She was a 
member of the Waltham Musical Club 
and at one time its vice-president. She 
is survived by her husband, Oscar F. 
Chamberlain. W. J. PARKER. 


Christopher Bach 

MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5.—Christopher 
Bach, veteran composer and orchestra 
leader, died here recently, at the age of 
ninety-one. For many years he directed 
operas given in the old Stadt Theater. 
His orchestras played at the Northwest- 
ern Singerbund and at the National 
Saingerfest in New Orleans in 1890. On 
one of his visits to Germany, Mr. Bach 
was honored by having complete pro- 
grams of his music given. He is sur- 
vived by two sons and two daughters, all 
of whom are accomplished musicians. 





Francesca Ludikar 

Word was received in New York last 
week by Pavel Ludikar, bass of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, of the 
death in Prague, on Jan. 31, of his 
mother, Francesca Ludikar. Mme. Ludi- 
kar, who was in her sixty-eighth year, 
had been leading contralto of the Prague 
Opera in her younger days. Her hus- 
band was a conductor in the same opera 
house, 
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When the King of Opéra Bouffe Reigned in Gilmore’s Garden 





By DOROTHY ADRIAN 


T was the vear 1875. 
Spring with its flowers 
had come again, and 
crocuses opened their 
glowing buds. Birds 
caroled, and Nature 

was astir on an early summer's day. 

Jacques Offenbach, creator of “Les 

Contes d’Hoffmann,” “La_ Belle 
Héléne,.” “La Grande Duchesse de 

Gerolstein,” and 
many other 

operas, stood in 

a garden in 
lovely France, 

playing with 

his children. 

Here he occu- 

pied with his 

family one of 
the three large 
pavilions on the 
terrace of St. 

Germain. 

Orders had been given by him 
that he was not to be disturbed by 
visitors, especially those having 
near or remote theatrical associa- 
tions. 

On this morning, however, someone was 
announced. A very correct and polite- 
looking gentleman made his appearance 
and said to the Cologne composer: 

“Pray, sir, excuse this intrusion upon 
your privacy, but I have come to see you 
on important business. I will not de- 
tain you long, for you will only have to 
answer ‘yes’ or ‘no.” I am commissioned, 
sir, to ask you whether you would like to 
go to America?” 

Little prepared for this formidable 
proposition, the composer could not re- 
frain from laughing. He assured his 
interrogator that not even for a large 
sum of money would he even go to St 
Cloud that day. 

“I am not speaking of St. Cloud, or of 
today, sir,” continued the emissary. “The 
simple question is, will you go to the 
Philadelphia Exhibition next spring?” 

Upon being informed that Americans 
were very partial to great artists, wel- 
coming them magnificently and paying 
them equally as well, Offenbach, irre- 
spective of his fifty-six years, gave his 
visitor to understand that if conditions 
were as the latter would lead him to ex- 
pect, he should not hesitate to go. The 
very next day a Mr. Bacquero arrived at 
St. Germain and concluded arrange- 
ments with the composer for the Ameri- 
can trip. Offenbach left Paris on April 
21, 1876, for Havre, whence he was to 
sail. 

Soon after his arrival in New York 
he visited Gilmore’s Garden with Mau- 
rice Strakosch, Sheridan Shook and a 
party of friends. He expressed a great 
delight at the appointments of the cov- 
ered garden, of which Messrs. Shook and 
Palmer were proprietors and managers 








Offenbach 


and E. G. Gilmore, business manager. 
This delightful resort, where he was 
soon to make his American début, was 
located between Madison and Fourth 


Avenues and Twenty-sixth and Twenty- 
seventh Streets. 

It was a vast garden with great 
masses of tropical plants, in the center 
of which stood the stage, large enough 
to accommodate an orchestra of 120 
musicians. All around were grass-plots, 
shrubbery and flowerbeds. Facing the 
entry was a large cascade, which imi- 
tated Niagara Falls during the inter- 
ludes! 

The corners of the garden were occu- 
pied by little Swiss cottages, which held 
seven or eight persons, and which ad- 
vantageously supplied the place of boxes 
in a theater. A large gallery with ordi- 
nary boxes and tiers of seats afforded 
facilities for those who liked seeing and 
hearing from an elevation. The seating 
capacity was from 8000 to 9000. The 
garden, when brilliantly lighted, and 
with its colored glasses hung in festoons, 
was most picturesque. 


{ Public ¥ elcome 


In the evening on the day of his ar- 
rival Offenbach went to Booth’s Theater, 
where he witnessed “Henry V” with 
the distinguished English actor, George 
Rignold, in the title réle. After the per- 








From on old print in the N. ¥ 


Public Library 


The Setting New York Provided for Its Welcome to Offenbach, When He Conducted Music 


by Himself and 


formance, upon returning to the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, he found a crowd assem- 
bled. With electric lights everywhere it 
seemed as though it were daylight. Above 
the balcony in large letters was the in- 
scription: “Welcome, Offenbach.” An 
orchestra of sixty serenaded him with 
selections from his “Orphée aux Enfers,” 
“La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein” and 
other of his works, while the people 
cheered him and shouted “Hurrah for 
Offenbach!” Shortly after his arrival 
he was also honored by members of the 
Lotus and Press Clubs. 

The composer later took up his resi- 
dence at a private house in Madison 
Square. His wish was to hear grand 
opera as performed at the Academy of 
Music, but he was unable to do so as 
during eight months the theater had 
only been open some sixty times. There 
had been four weeks of fair success, 
when Tietjens appeared in “Norma”; 
then Strakosch arrived with Bellocca, 
who did not have much success, notwith- 
standing the great publicity given her. 

At Booth’s Theater, tragedy, comedy, 
or opera were played according to the 
fancy of the manager who hired the 


theater. Here Offenbach heard Meyer- 
beer’s “L’Etoile du Nord” in English 


with the American soprano, Clara Lou- 
ise Kellogg. At the Union Square Thea- 
ter he heard Sardou’s “Ferreol” in En- 
glish and other works. He.likewise saw 
“The Mighty Dollar” at Wallack’s Thea 
ter and the drama “Piqué” at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater. Finally, he made a 
visit to a little music-hall, where he 
heard minstrels and where he was very 
much surprised to find that the “Ne- 
groes” whose entertainment he was en- 
joying were sham, who alternately 
painted and washed their faces to meet 
the requirements of the performance. 
True to his word Maurice Grau, the 
manager, engaged 110 musicians for the 
orchestra which Offenbach was to con- 


Other Composers 


duct. The great majority of them were 
members of the Philharmonic Society. 

Rehearsals were soon in progress, un- 
der the leadership of Marius Boulard, 
assistant conductor. He had been obliged 
to join the musicians’ society for the 
privilege of directing. Advised of this 
state of affairs upon entering the hall 
and receiving an ovation from the mu- 
sicians, Offenbach thanked them and be- 
gan the rehearsal with the Overture to 
“Vert-Vert.” Scarcely sixteen bars had 
been played when he stopped the orches- 
tra and said, “Excuse me, gentlemen. 
We have scarcely begun, and you have 
already failed in your duty.” 

hey were astonished and waited as 
he continued: “What! I am not a mem- 
ber of your association, and you allow 
me to lead!” 

They laughed at his remarks, but upon 
his insistence and request that he also 
be made a member of their organization 
to which he would consider it an honor 
to belong. he received a storm of ap- 
plause. His personality had won their 
hearts. 

Offenbach later remarked that the or- 
chestra was a well organized body, and 
that for each of his pieces two rehear- 
sals were always sufficient to insure a 
most brilliant rendering. 


Program for Inaugural 


The program for the inaugural con- 
cert on May 11 was composed entirely of 
Offenbach’s works and was as follows: 
Overture to “Vert-Vert,” Romance from 
“Belle Héléne,” Danse Sauvage, from 
“Robinson Crusoe,” Promenade “Au 
Tour d’Orvhée.” Overture, “L’lle de 
Tulipatan,” “Marche Religeuse de la 
Haine.” Romance, “Dites Lui” from “La 
Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein”:; ballet 
music from “Le Roi Carotte,” Overture 
to “La Jolie Pardumeuse,” a new waltz 
composed especially for this occasion: 
“Marche Pompeienne,” from “Le Roi 








Carotte,” and “Offenbachiana” (ar 
ranged especially for the occasion). Th 
composer and Marius Boulard conducte: 

The king of opéra bouffe wielded hi 
baton as a sceptre and communicate 
much of his jolly and sparkling ideas t 
the orchestra, putting spirit and fire int 
the performance of his works. The at 
tendance was very large. 


Brilliant Garden Concert 


The ladies, who graced the boxes 
brilliant and gorgeous array, took 
lively interest in the event. They waite 
anxiously for the monarch of ope 
houffe, whose personality glowed wit 
magnetism and reflected much of th 
spirit of the delightful school of operett 
which he so ably represented. 

To American womanhood Offenbac 
paid a compliment by nominating ninet 
out of every hundred as fair and fasc 
nating. Lovely and charming exampk 
of femininity dressing in the most re 
fined and perfect taste, they walked, | 
said, with artistic mein and poise on tl 
street and stepped from their carriage 
“with an elegant gesture, and the mos 
consummate skill.” 

Among composers other than Offer 
bach whose works were destined to | 
performed during the series of thirt 
one concerts between May 11 and Ju 
9 were Auber, Beethoven, Berlioz, Don 
zetti, Gounod, Halévy, Heérold, Lit 
Maretzek, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, M 
zart, Johann Strauss, Verdi, Vieu 
temps and Weber. . 

On May 23 and for the remaining c 


certs Max Maretzek replaced Marius 
Boulard as assistant conductor. Tw 
days later Henri Kowlaski, pianist 


made his first appearance there as s 
ist. 

Before leaving New York for Philad: 
phia, Offenbach gave at the Brunswi 
Hotel a banquet to his orchestra, fr 
whom upon this occasion he 
a mark of their l 


received 
ba 


esteem a leader's 
worthy of a field-marshal. It was ma 
of gutta-percha, imitating ebony, the tv 
ends mounted in gold, an agate set it 
one side, and an amethyst on the 
On the middle of the baton was a 
of massive gold with his monogram 
gether with the baton they i 
set of resolutions printed on white sat 
The following day he gave his far 
well concert in Gilmore’s Garden, whi 
was crowded to excess. Here he r 
ceived a grand ovation from his admit: 
ers and orchestra. During this manifes 
tation the first violinist, name 
his associates, presented Offenbach w 
that famous brevet of membership in t! 
association of the musicians of N« 


York. 
Philadelphia and “Offenbach: 


Garden” 


presente 


in the 


It was eleven o’clock when he arrive 
in Philadelphia on an evening in Jun 
1876. The citizens were giving a dinn« 
at the Continental Hotel in honor of t! 
Emperor of Brazil, who was staying 
there. This hotel was as regards size 
reproduction of the Fifth Avenue Hots 
A band was playing excerpts from “Or 
phée aux Enfers.” Offenbach relat 
that he did not know whether or not 
was for his arrival or for the departur 
of Dom Pedro! 

The first concert in the Quaker Cit 
was given on June 19, at a recently bui 
covered garden which was somewhat 
a replica of Gilmore’s Garden. Here h 
orchestra numbered seventy-five, most 
them having been with him in New Yor} 
“Offenbach Garden,” as it had bee 
called for the occasion, was located 
Broad and Cherry Streets. Here he re 
ceived the same enthusiasm; the san 


encores, the critics overwhelming hi 
with praise. Although the propriet: 
of the garden obtained permission f 


a “grand sacred 
day evening of t 
nouncement had placarded the town f 
a week, at the very last moment tl 
authorities withdrew their consent 
After visiting Niagara Falls, Offs 
bach gave the promised concert in Ne 
York for the benefit of the America 
Musical Fund Society, of whi he 1 
a member. Huge placards with 
in letters as tall as himself f 
times as broad announced his last a 
pearance. The élite of New York societ 
filled Gilmore’s Garden on the night 
Julv 7, and enthusiasm. reign 


concert” for the Su 
S 


June 25, and its ar 


ne wa 








cu 
The following day, July 8. mar 
his American friends escorted him t 
steamer, wishing him bo 1age 








wa 


